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ADVERTISEMENT, 


JL  H£  following  valuable  communication,  refpc^ling  the 
of  hufbandry  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  the  means  of  ]| 
xnent,  drawn  up  for  the  confideration  of  tlie  Board  of  A\ 
now  printed,  merely  for  tlie  purpofe  of  its  being  circulate 
order  tliat  every  perlbn,  interefted  in  the  welfare  of  tliat  d 
have  it  in  his  power  to  examine  it  fully  before  it  is  publij 
therefore  requeued,  that  any  remark,  or  additional  obferv; 
may  occur  to  the  reader,  on  the  perufal  of  the  following  (h( 
^written  on  the  margin^  and  tranfmitted  to  the  Board  of  Agrici 
Office  in  London,  by  whom  the  fame  ihall  be  properly 
and,  when  the  returns  are  completed,  an  account  will  be 
the  Aate  of  agriculture  in  Essex,  from  the  information  tl 
lated,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  greatly  fuperior 
of  the  kind,  ever  yet  made  public. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  fame  plan,  in  regard  to  a] 
<ounties  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and,  it  is  hardly  necei 
will  be  happy  to  give  every  affiftance  in  its  power,  to  any 
may  be  deiirous  of  improving  his  breed  of  cattle,  ihecpi 
trying  any  ufeful  experiment  ia  huibandry« 


r  &  i 


TO  THE  Rl&ADERV 


led,  that  this  paper  may  be  returned  to  the  Board  of  Agri<^ 
e  the  £rft  of  March  next. 


\y  ncceflory  to  add^  that  the  Board  does  not  condder  itfelf:^ 
i>r  ao7  £si£t  or  cbfervation  contauied  in  thefe  reports,  which,, 
c  printed  and  circulated  for  thepurpofe  merely  of  procuring 
forxnation,  and  of  enabling  everyone  to  contribute  his  mite^ 
iremeat  of  the  country. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

DIMENSIONS. 

The  county  of  ESSEX  is  one  of  tV  mar:-, 
time  counties,  extending  from  Wefl  to  Eail  about  Hxty,  and 
from  North  to  South  about  fifty  miles,  the  boundsrics  of 
'Which  are  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles;  com* 
prehcndiiig  fourteen  hundreds,  and  five  fmaller  diAriils  callcil 
haJf  hundreds,  four  hundred  ?nd  three  pari{bcs>  twenty-four 
marlcct  towns,  about  fixty-two  thsufand  hou'cs,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thoufand  inhabitants,' and  one  million  two 
hundred  and  forty  thou&nd  acres ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  eaft 
'by  the  Gennan  ocean,  on  the  weft  by  the  rivers  Lea  and 
£tort  with  a  part  of  Hertfordfliire,  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Stour  and  part  x>f  Cambridgelhire,  and  on  the  Toutb  by  the 
liver  Thames.  ' 

•CLIMATE.    '  ':'    ". 

This  county  enjoys  great  advantages  for  all  the  purpofes 
of  agriculture.  Its  climate  is  mild  j  the  fice  of  it  neither 
too  Bat,  to  retain  the  water  longer  than  is  nccefiaty  to  pro- 
mote vegetation,  nor  encumbered  with  mountains,  to  prevent 
(he  plough  from  going,  almoft  wherever  the'  farmer  choofcs 
M  drive  it.  . 

SOIL. 

Every  fpccics  of  foil,  from  the  moft  fiubborn  to  the 
•aaildeft  loom,  is  to  be  found  i  nor  is  the  county  without  a 

portion 


j^rtion  of  light  gravelly  land,  or  a  gocd  fliarc  of  rich  meaji- 
iow  and  marfli  ground,  the  major  peart  of  which,  with 
managcmcnc  adapted  to  the  diiFerent  natures  of  it,  i$  very 
f  roduitlvc.  The  near  fituatton,  the  fliort  and  ready  water 
carrb^^e  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  incflimable  treafures  of 
«halk  along  tl^e  Kentiih  coaft  on  tho  weft  and^eaft  parts, 
wi:h  the  goodncfs  of  the  roads,  not  only  towards  Londo), 
but  in  every  direAIon  throughout  the  county,  infure  a  quick 
jalc  for  every  commodity,  and  enable  the  landholders  to  im- 
prove their  £;;rms  with  manure,  moft  congenial  to  their  feveral^ 
lbi]s«b 


INCLOSURES. 

The  liKlofures,^  which  from  time  inunemoral  have  almoft 
tfuivcrlally  prevailed,  make  EStx  greatly  preferable  to  fome 
c:  the  oeighbouting  counties  ;  here  every  man  enjoys  his 
own  the  year  round,  and  accommodates  his  courfe  of  huf* 
kmdry  to  the  nature,  iize,  and  other  carnal  circumftanccs  of 
t:i  farm ;  if  his  land  is  calculated  for  grazing,  he  can  lay  it 
Aiwa  at  his  pleafure  ;  or  if  he  is  unfortunate  in  a  bad  fca* 
ion,  miiTes^a  plant,  or  has  it  deftroyed  by  the  worm,  ilug, 
oranyodtcr  accident,,  be  it  at  liberty. to* plough  it  up,  and 
fow  it  again  with  fome  difTcrent  corn,  or  to  alter  the  rotation 
of  crops  as  beft  fuits  his  convenience  ;  his  ditches  carry  ofF 
the  water  from  bis  lam^  and  the  thici^  hedges  of  white  thorn, 
vriuch  grow  upon* the  banks  raifed  by  what  is  thrown*  out  of 
them,  fcrve  to  ihclter  his  ftock  from  the  ftorms  of  winter,  as 
well  as  to  proted  bis  corn  from  the  incruCon  of  cattle ;  and 
by  dividing  his  land  into  diftinft  parcels,  enable  him  to.fup# 
gurt  twice  the  quantity  of-ftock  he  could,  other  wife  do -v 
advantages  an  open  country  can  n<ver  enjoy« 


WATER. 
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WATER.  ^^ 

The  greater  part  of  Eflcx  is  alfo  xvell  watered,  by  the  many 
brooks  and  rivers  which  run  through  its  vales ;  nor  is  its' 
air  by  any  means  fa  injurious  to  the  health  of  itr.  inhabitants, 
as  has  been  uiiivcrfjlly  reported.  The  two  hundreds  d 
Rochford  and  Dcngey,  called  in  reproach  The  Hundndi  tf 
iijp:^y  fo  dreaded  for  their  agucF,  arc  now,  whr.tcvcr  thcy.- 
once  might  tiavc  been,  not  only  the  moft  fertile  dlfiri^s,  but" 
cijually  free  from  noxious  vapours  with  any  other  parts  of. 
the-coad.. 

WASTE   lands:  I 

Our  \vafte  land^,  including  the  foreftj,  may  be  eirimateiT  ' 
at  full  fifteen  thoufiiid  acres  i  the  greater  part  of  which  is  as 
cnpable  of  prodiicing  corn,  after  a  certain  time  for  neccflary 
improvement!,  as  the  adjoining  lands,  and  would  in  moft  in> 
dances,  it  is  prefumed,  be  made  profitable  to  the  communiiyv 
could  fome  method,  fach  for  inftance,  as  paii^ng  a  general  aSt 
of  parliament,  to  afccrtain  the  rights  of  the  lords  of  manors, 
tithe  owners,  and  the  fevcval  tenants,  which,  it  is  thought,, 
might  be  done,  by  proportioning  the  tenant's  claim  to  the 
nature  and  extent,  or  annual  valac  of  bis  tenements,  held  of  the 
manor  to  which  the  waSe  belongs,  and  then  enable  the  lori*, : 
who  is  mod  fri-quenlly  more  enlightened,  and  better  able  to 
advance  the  various  expenccs  of  inclofing,  and  other  neccl- 
fary  improvements,  to  purchafe  thcfe  rights,  as  a  jury  Hiould 
value  them,  and  thus  mal:e  it  worth  his  wliile  to  ere<5t  farm 
houfes  and  other  conveniences,  as,  without  fome  fuch  power, 
of  purchafingy  the  wa{les  would  be  found  in  moft  places,  too 
fmall  to  admit  of  as  many  divifions,  as  there  would  bedaims 
given  in,  or  the  ground  would  be  allotted  to  people,  uruble, 
from  a  want  of  experience,  or  property,  to  render-lheir  lictld 
poruons  of  much  fervicc  to  the  public,  gr  to  tbemlelTes.  Or, 
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if  thU  would  be  thought  In  tny  refpeft  exceptionable,  If  ih« 
a9  of  Geo. ».  c.  36.  by  which  the  lords  of  manors  are  en. 
ttbled,  with  the  confent  of  the  major  part  in  number  and  va* 
jue  of  thoft  who  have  rJ^t  of  comrooni  to  iodofe  waftes  for 
4he  purpofcs  (>f  planting  them  with  timber  and  underwood, 
were  made  general  for  all  other  pmrpofea,  it  migh^  by  dc* 
.greesi  have  ^e  dune  good  effcSf 


SYSTEM    OF    FARMING, 


^  ft 


Widi  refpeft  to  the  particular  iqueftions  fent  down  frooi 
ihe  boacd  cf  agriculturcy  it  may  be  obfervedy  that  no  one  ge« 
.neral  fyficnn  of  farming  can  prevail»  over  Co  hrge  an  extent,  as 
Xbis  country*  varying  in  To  many  ciTv^ntials  of  foil  and  fitu* 
jition,  terms  of  tenure,  abilities  and  property  of  occupiers,  &Co 
&Co  &c.    In  the  eaftcrn  part  of  it,  the  land  is.chicfly  of  a 
firong  good  ftapU,  and»  excepting  the  maribiSi  and  here  and 
iChere  a  fmall  poriion  of  meadow,  is  under  the  plough,  and 
produces  very  confiderable  returns  of  every  fort  of  giain  and 
jpulfe.    The  moft  approved  mode  of  treating  the  heavy  land 
here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  county,  is,  to  winter  fal« 
low  it  every  third  or  /ounh,  and^  in  fomc  parts,  every  fecond 
ct  third  ye4r,  after  whict),  in  the  eaftcrn  parts,  oats  or  barley 
is  fown,  and  the  land  laid  down  with  clover,  trefoil  .and  rye 
^rafs,  and  having  lain  one  years  is  again  broke  up  foon  after 
^lichaelmns,  and  wheat  is  Town  t  after  whicbi  if  the  land  is 
>clean  and  in  good  condition,  the  farmer  takes  a  crop  of  beans^ 
And  then  fallows  again.  The  next  rotation  frequently  is  wheats 
beans,  well  hoed,  and  then  wheat  again  i  on  the  lighter  lands, 
arc  fown  firft  turnips,  for  v/hicb,  a  billow  is  alwaj'S  made>  and 
4hc  land  manured.   Borleyfown  with  clover,  &c.  which  is  fed 
she  cnfuing  year,  fuccct-ds  the  crop  of  turnips,  then  wbea^ 
upon  the  clover  lay,  and  atrcr  that  peas  j  but  where  the  clover 
•foils,  a  circumftance  not  uniifual,  the  land  is<onfidcred  unfit 
ior  wbea^  and  peas  arc  iawii  ill  iU  fteadt 

Towards 
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Towards  the  ml3dle  of.£flex,  and  the  northern  parfbbidepi - 
ingupon  Suffolk,  the  foil  varies  confiderably  j  fomc  being  light,  - 
witfi  chalky  clay  or  gravelly  fand,  at  a  foot,  or  a  fool  and  .a  ■ 
half  below  the  furfacej  other  parts  arc  moift  and  binding,  af- 
fording a  quick  vegetation,  and  requiring  conftant  attcnliotj  in 
the  fummcr  months  to  prevent  it  exhauiting  itfcif  by  a  fponta- 
neous  produce  ;   the  plough  is  feen  to  occupy  the  larger  part 
of  this  dlllrita,  as  little  moio  meadow  or  old  pafture  grounds'- 
are  found,  than  will  fupply  hay  and  feed  forthe  horfci  on  the 
farms,  and  feed  for  a  few  cows,  kept  for  the  purpofc  of  fuck-- 
ling,  and  dry  cattle  ^nd  ihecp,  which  are  principally  bought  in 
one  year,  and  fold  out  the  next-  Hore,  every  common  fort  of 
grain,  pulic,  and  artificial  grafS' is  found,  with  fomo  well  ma-  - 
lagcd  and  produilivc  hop  grounds,  which,  from  the-  vaft  ex-- 
j)eiice  orcultivating,  and  uncertain  produce,  are  kept  in  the  ■ 
hands  of  the  mofl  opulent  laodhoMcrs,  to  whom  they  are  upon  ■ 
the  whole  lucrative. 

The  center  of  EiTex,*  is  too  didant  from  the  pits,  to  procure 
chalk,  byt  Hmc,  clay,  and  |he  other  nunufeti  wbtcb  arils- upon  . 
the  fpo^Ierttlize  tbeibiU- 


POPULATION   AND' poor; 

Very  extannve  woolen  mRmiio&oriei  of  bays,  layi ,  &c.  are  *- 
tarried  on  at  Colchcfieri  and  the  towns  in  this  part  of  the 
count]',in  times  of  peace,  and  occafion  a  great  increafeof  po- 
pvlation,  and  of  courfe-  confumption  of  the  produ£b  of  the 
land;  but  when  one  conlidcr»  the  heavy  and  almofl  unfup- 
portable  burden,  of  innumerable  poor  falling  upon  the  land, 
the  infhnt  a  proclamation  for  war  is  heard,  ar.d  fee  the  rates 
rife  to  three-fourths  of  the  rent,  and  fiimetimes  even  exceed- 
jng  it,  it  feems  to  fti-ike  at  the  very  root  of  a  farmer's  induf- 
try,  and  to  a£i  almoft  as  a  prohibition  to  all  hopes  of  fucceCJ, 
vhilft  the  opulent  manufadurer,  who  alone  has  grown  rich  by 
thfr  labour  of  tbo  pauper,  now  feems,  ir9m  cuQoro,  releatcd 
B'3  from 
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iidm  dx&ariing  tny  part  of  his  gains,  to  fupport  the  inftru- 
I^enu  of  his  wealth,  when  trade  declines,  and  they  are  com* 
%]ksUc4  to  apply  to  their  parifli  for  relief* . 


CROPS. 

In  the  north  weft  part,  the  land  is  found  from  experience 
to  )ic!d  mofV,  if  one  crop  only  and  a  fallow  is  taken,  except 
•indeed,  where  it  will  bear  turnips  or  clover,  which  anfwcr  par- 
ticularly well  here.     Very  little  n^eadow  or  pafture  is  fccn, 
b  Jt  good  <:rops  of  wheat,  oats,  peas,  and  beans  are  gromi  by 
ineans  of  thefe  frequent  fallows,  bcfides  a  very  confiderable 
•quantityef  excellent  barley,  malted  upon  the  fpotfor  the  Lon* 
don  market,  where  it  is  faid  to  be  in  high  cfteem.     In  the 
fcutti  eaft  corner,  farming  feems  to  be  as  near,  if  not  nearer 
perfe<£tion,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eflex.    The  land  is  In 
general  of  a  deep,  rich,  tender,  loamy  quality,  and,  as  in  other 
fKirtSy  rather  farmed  than  grazed.      The  crops  of  wheat, 
)>:*ans,  oats,  colefeed  or  rape,  muftard,  and  in  (hort  of  any 
.thung  ihat  is  (own,  afford  a  great  return,  compared  with  the 
common  produce  of  land.     The  wheat  is  not  unfrequently 
found  to  rife  to  a  load  an  acre  ;  cats  (particularly  the  Poland)^ 
to  eleven  or  twelve  quarters,  and  beans  and  other  corn  in  pro- 
portion.    Some  of  this  land  has  been  known  to  produce  five 
o.'  fix  of  the  mod  exhaufting  crops  fuccefllvcly,  without  a  fal- 
low'or  other  particular  ufage,  affording  large  crops  of  each. 
Wheat  has  been  fown  three  fuccef&vc  years  upon  the  fame 
field,  and  the  crops,  upon  an  a\  erage,  have  amounted  to  four 
quarters  per  acre,  the  firft,  from  the  too  great  richnefs  of  the 
foil,  being  the  lead ;  though  this,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  is,  by 
good  managers,  feldom  put  to  the  toft,  as  it  is  a  maxim  in 
EiTex,  that  land,  when  ufed  well,  .that  is  fallowed,  kept  free 
from  weeds,  and  properly  ploughed,  drained  and  manured,  is  a 
m&ft  grateful  and  fure  friend,  .but  if  abufed,  or  run  ^<//,  as  our 
phraie  is,  in  a  few  years  it  brings  its  i(npi;ovident  occupier  to 

•    -  poverty* 
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poverty.  This  part  of  the  county  in  particular  is  tilled  with 
great  fpirlt  and  judgment,  though  ata  very 'great  expcnccj 
labour  of  all  kinds  is  extremely  high,  occafioncJ  in  Ibmc 
meafurc  by  a  fcarcity  of  hands,  which  indeed  U  every  fuc- 
cefl^ve  year  led  to  be  complained  of^  as  population  is  rapidly 
incrcafin^;. 

D  A I R  V. 

Our  largeft  dairy  farms  are  at,  or  in  the  nclghbouihoofj  df 
Epping,  to  defervedly  famous  for  the  richncfs  of  its  cream  and 
butter.  The  famer  even  here  confines  hirafclf  to  no  particu- 
Ir.r  Ibrt  of  cows,  but  keeps  up  a  ftock  of  promifcuous  cattle^ 
bought  in  as  opportunities  offer,  though  indeed  the  more  pro- 
vident of  them  fay,  where  the  land  is  particularly  good,  thi 
Dcrbyand  Leiccftertbires  have  a  preference.  Thcfe  in  the  fum- 
mer  arc  fed  with  the  natural  and  artificial  grafTcE,  and  in  the 
winter  with  hay  (wbicti  is  in  general  of  the  bell  quality)  and 
grains.  The  -beft  dairies  are  built  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
farm  houfes,  .calculated  to  be  always  cool ;  and  are  frrnilhed 
with  fquzre -troughs,  lined  with<lead,  fufficient  to  hold  nine 
or  ten  gallons  of  n^Ic,  which  is  feldem  TufFered  to  be  more 
tlian  five  or  fix  inches  deep ;  this,  in  winter,  is  ilummed 
ibur,  and,  in  fummer,  two  or  three  times ;  and  die  croaxog 
after  being  kept  three  or  four  days,  is  churned  into  butter  i 
and  the  milk,  after  it  will  aiFord  no  more  cream,  is  given  to 
the  hogs,  which  it  &ttens  to  moll  delicious  pork.  Nearer 
London,  their  grafs  land  is  mown  twice,  and,  upon  an  average, 
will  produce  three  loads  an  acre,  at  1800  weight  a  toad  i 
which  Is  mown,  made,  and  Hacked  in  four  dayu,  if  the  wes- 
thcr  will  permit,  for,  as  ■(bona*  it  is  cat,  the  field  is  filled 
with  women  and  children,  who  fpread  it,  and  turn  it  three  or 
■four  times  in  the  courfe  of  a  day;  which  expcditiOM  milhod 
is  almoft  fure  to  make  the  hay  good. 
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FOTATOE   CULTURE. 


Kear-Bfonii  are  fome  very  extend ve  potatoe  grounds^^* 
Vaich  are  croppedyear  after  yeax-witb  this  root,  and  produce  - 
^ytrj  lucrative  trade  in  Covent  Garden : :  the  prance  is,  ia> 
Ike  fpring  of  the  year,  to  feledl  the  very  fmall  potatoes  of  laft 
year,  or  cut  the  larger  ones  into  pieces,  leaving  one,,  two,  or 
three  €yc%  in  each,  and  plant  them  regularly  ;  thefo  will  (hoot 
It  each  eye  i  and,  uclefs  fome  accident  prevents  it,  produce 
s.  confiderablc  increafc  by  OAober,  when  they  are  taken  up^« 
siui  bouied,  ready,  to  be  carried  to  market,  as  the  demand  is  • 
made  for  them;   This,  fpecies  of  hufbandry,  cannot  be  carried . : 
cm  with  fuccefs,  except  in  light  lands,  where  the  fituation  ia  « 
iuch  as  to  afford  a  conftant  fupply  of  town,  or  other  good  i 
laanurc,  to  keep,  the  land  in  the  bcft  condition*  . 


LANDS 


AR.  LONDON. 


In  the  more  weftem  parts,  towards  •  the  Thames,  lie  * 
a-'Conliderable  range  ofmarfhes  and  rich  arable  land,  cul* 
tivated  in  the  ufual  way.pradtifed  within  the  influence  of  the.  r 
London  market ;  a  detail  of  which,  could,  be  of  no  ufe,  \uilefs,  ^ 
ncbere  a  univerlal  market  eqqal  to-that  can  be  found* 


GENERAL  5TATE  OF  THE  COUNTY; 


From  'the  information  gathered,  chiefij'  from  the  acoount^ 
«vhich  have  been  given  in  anfwer  to  the  queries  of  the  board  ' 
cif  agriculture,  copied  and  difperfcd  amongft  the  mod  com«* 
municative  and  intelligent  landholders  in  the  different  parta*- 
of  the  county,  and  from  our  own  knowledge  and  obfervation^* 
it  appears,  that  the  efiates  of  individuals,  are  by  no  mean^ 
fb  large,  as  ia  the  northern,  and  gdier  p^rta  of  the  kingdom  ^ 
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■few  having  more  than  fix  thoufand  a  year,  lit  land,  within  the 
limiu  of  the  county  of  EfTcx.  The  generality  of  the  land  is  hckl 
■in  tillage,  and  producei  abundance  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
teans,  peas,  turnips,  tares,  rape,  muflard,  clover,  rye  gra&, 
trefoil,  and  every  other  valuable  forf  of  grain  and  pulfei 
-befidcs  the  inclofurcB  cf  hops,  carraway,  coriander,  teazel, 
and  the  ufual  pfodudicns  of  gardens ;  which,  in  the  ncigh- 
^bourhood  of  many  of  our  towns,  are  cultivated  to  the  extent 
of  fevcral  acres,  in  the  fame  occupation  ;  and  are  marc  than 
-fufficieni  to  en;jflgo  the  time  of  the  gardener  and  his  family 
the  year  round-  The  farmer,  indeed,  finds  a  good  account 
-■in  keeping  a  certain  (juactityof  ftoclci  and,  wherever  the 
^oit  will  admit  of  it,  has  3  portion  of  his  land  in  meadow  or 
.pafture  [  but  depends  greatly  upon  tares,  turnips,  and  arti- 
ficial gra/Tcs,  lo  be!p  him  through  the  winter  and  fpring 
ftnonthti  and  endeavoitri  to  manage,  fo  that  the  farming  and 
sgrazing  part*  of  bis  bufmcfs,  may  mutually  affift  each  other. 
The  (ize  of  our  inclofurcs,  which,  except  the  marflx  lands, 
•feldom  exceed  fifty  or  fixty  acres,  is  determined  by  the  extent 
•of  the  farmR  i  which  vary  from  eight  hundred,  or  nine  hun-  . 
'drcd  acreii  down  to  twenty  and  under  j  and  divided  into  ten, 
-twelve,  or  fourteen  pwcda,  according  to  tbe  wture  of  theaqc 
.itnd  the  convealwce  of  tb«  occuplen.   - 


^AGES  OF   LABOURERS. 

The  labourers  sre  generally  employed  by  tbe  piece?  and 
their  woric  let  to  them  upon  fuch  terms,  as  enables  them 
to  earn,  from  eight  and  Hxpencc,  to  twelve  or  founeen  fhil- 
lings  a  week,  each  man  i  and,  in  the  harveft  month,  calcu- 
'latiiig  all  his  perquifites  of  malt,  hops,  gloves,  dinners,  fro. 
-from  four  to  ^x  guineas,  according  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  county  he  Is  engaged  in. 
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MANURE. 

The  manures  mpft  in  requeft  arc>  chalk,  Iiine>  zUMp,. 
clung,  the  produce  of  the  farm  yard,  town  muck,  clay,  marl, 
and  maiden  earth ;  of  thefe,  where  it  can  be  had,  and  thz 
lini  has  not  before  been  ufed  to  It,  or  where  it  has  been  .well 
managed,  chalk,  on  the  colder  lands,  is  preferable,*  and  will 
continue  its  good  effects  for  twenty  years ;  which  indeed 
h  ought  to  do,  as  it  often  happens  that  it  cofts  the  tenant 
the  fullval^c  of  h\\  land^  to  improve  it  .by  this  manure*. 


.      MEADOWS* 

Our  meadows,  or  low  grounds,  ore  fcldom  watered  b}it 
art  I  nor  is  it .  thought  po/Tibley  that  any  confiderable  part  of 
tie  county,  (bould  have  this  advantage,  without  a  greater 
cxpence  than  prudence  will  juftjfy*  No  capacious  caverns, 
cr  recepucles  for  large  qua^uitics  gf  water,  formed  by  barren 
mountains,  nre  to  be  fcen  in  this  part  of  England.  Nor  are 
our  ftreams  fo  plentifully  fupplied,  that,  by  damming  thcnx 
up  for  a  few  hourf,  a  cpuntry.could  be  inundated  at  pleafure* 


FALLOWING. 


Fallowing  is  uaivcrfolly  found  to  anfwer,  and  the  worL  is 
done  by  horfcs.  The  chief  reafons  for  preferring  them  to 
oxen,  are,  that  on  heavy  land,  thcfc,  in  wet  weather,  will 
^oach,  fo  as  to  injure .  it  very  conHderahly,  by  treading 
dswo  the  manure  and  better,  foil,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
plough ;  and  leave  low  places  for  the  water  to  hang  in  and 
icnpovcrilli  the  foil,  where  horfes  will  do  no  harm.  Oxeu 
oiove  flower,  and  have  lefs  ftrength,  and  of  courfe  do  lefs 
Mmk  in  the  iame  ipace.  of  time  s  and  pastlcularly  where  the  • 

land. 
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land  is  {hort,  and  the  turnings  frequent,  much  time  is  loft, 
by  their  natural  iiieitncfs;  and  to  thcfe  maybe  adJcJ,  liic 
univcrral  diflikc  the  hufbandmen  have  to  all  innovaiions  upon 
old  praiSices  j  which,  to  thofe  who  ari  convcrlant  with  this 
dercription  oi  people,  will  be  known  to  be  alone  x  very  griat 
obftacic  to  the  introduflion  of  oxen ;  though  it  has  lately 
happened,  that  bcafts,  which  the  Welch  drovers  bring  up 
ready  broken  to  the  yoke,  have  been  made  to  work,  tn  the 
hurry  of  feed  time  and  harveft,  and  great  advantage  has  been 
found  to  arife  Irom  it ;  as,  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
yokei  of  oxen,  to  the  ufual  flock,  no  fcafon  can  prove  too 
fliort  fof  a  ftrmer ;  and  at  more  Icifure  times,  the  regular 
team  may  be  fcnt  out,  for  the  various  neceffarics  of  fuel, 
manure,  ice.  without  occaiioning  the  plough  to  Aand  ftill : 
nor  is  any  expence  incurred  by  this  afliftance,  beyond  a  rack 
of  hay,  which  is  given  to  the  oxen  to  cat,  till  they  have  had 
ti[jie  to  cool  fg^cientl/  to  ]tc  turned  out  with  f?fcty. 


IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

Our  implementt  confift  of  wheel  and  foot  ploughs,  with 
iron  breafts;  the  latter  only  ufcd  where  farming  is  bell  ma^ 
lugcd:  waggons  large  enough  to  carry  two  chaldron  of 
coals ;  tumbrils ;  and  fmall  carti  with  broad  wheels,  drawn 
by  two  horfcs,  are  thought  great  improvcmentSi  where  earth, 
clay,  itc.  is  to  be  carried  from  one  part  of  a  fiirm  to  anott^ier  i 
harrows  and  rollr,  of  different  makes  and  weights,  according 
to  the  land  they  are  to  be  ufcd  upon.'  Seed  time  and  harvelt 
muft  ncccfTarily  be  guided,  in  fame  mcafure,  by  the  kiion  i 
but  it  is  ufual  with  us  to  fow  our  wheat  in  O^obcr  and  No- 
vember,  our  oats  and  barley  in  March  and  Apri],  and  to  cut 
ihem  in  July  and  -Auguft  :  beans  »xf  dibbed  in  February-, 
^n^  ripen  early  in  September.  Our  moft  intelligent  farmers 
are  of  opinion,  no  fubAitute.has  yet  beea  found  out  for  fal- 
Joirs  upqfi  the  firong  lands :  nor  do  they  thlnlc  anjr  procefs 
C  ■      ■  is 
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^  likely  to  be  of  that  utility  to  ihz  Lnd,  as  giving  it  a  year's 
rufl»  with  good  and  fre<iucnt  |>loirghing$>  to  keep  it  dcan^ 
^iJ  cxpofc  it  thoroughly  to  the  diAcrent  Teafons;  this,  and 
tying  It  down  with  good  fpring  corn,  and  feeding  it  one 
jear,  and  th?n  breaking  it  up  again,  is;  by  experience,  known 
f'>  produce  much  more  profit  to  the  tenant,  send  Icfs  injury  ta 
ine  landlord,  in  the  courfe  of  a  leafe;  than  the  difhoncft 
riethod  of  driving  or  over-cropping,  or  even  the  late  boaited 
crill  hu(b;indry  can  pretend  to* 
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CORIANDER,  TEAZEU  AND  CARRAWAY; 


I 


'    As  Kflex  IS  rather  fingular  in  th;  produAion  of  a  kind  oF 
treble  c*^7«  confiding  of  coriander,. teazel,  and  carraway,  a 
f^artlculai  ;«iention  of  it  may  be  acceptable  to  the  public. 
The  feeds 'of  thefc-fcvcfal  plants  arc  fown  together,  wcry^ 
•:arlv  in  the  faring,  upon  a  ftrong  old  ley,  once  ploughed  ;. 
;ind  generally  yield  very  confiderable  returns :  the  ufual  mode 
.K,  for  a  fubllantial  farmer  'ta  takt  w  a  (brt  of  partner,  in 
:his  fpecics  of  hufbandry,  wbais  in  an  inferior  fituation,  anJi 
will  give,  up  bis  time^o  the  hoeing  and  managing  of  it :  the* 
agreement  ify.  that  the  former '  fupplies  the  land,  ploughs  i'r,« 
and  pays.all  pari(h  and  other  u(ual  charges  incident  to  land  ;, 
'and  the  labourer  ibws  it,  keeps  it  clean  by  frequent  hoeings,> 
cu:s,  thrcihcSy and'  makes  it  reidy  for  market^  and  then  the 
produce  is  equally  divided  :  this  conne<S^ion  lafts  three  }'ears„ 
and  fometimes  longer*.    In  the  firft,  the  feveral  feeds  come 
i:p ;  wd,  when  of  fufficient  growth,  are  fct  out  with  a  hoc  ; 
rnd  the-coriandcry  which  is  an  annual,  is  ripe  before  harveft, 
and  produces  a  return  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  hundred  weight 
an  acre:   in  the  fccohd  year  the  teazel,  moft  of  which  will 
run  now,  j-ields'a  load,  or  fix  fcorc  ftaffs,  of  fifty  heads  each 
ftaff  J  and  the  carraway  from  three  to  fix  hundred*  weight  of 
feed:*  the  third  year  the  teazel  declines,  and  the  carraway 
is  in  pcrfe^on,  and  will  yield  ah  equal  bulk  witMhe  cort- 
'  ander ; 
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anilcr ;  and  moft  Af  the  teazel  that  did  not  run  Uft  is-afoiH 
will  produce  heads  thi^,  and  afford  a  fourth  or  iifth  f-art  of 
the  crop  it  did  the  preceding  fcafcn  ;  by  which  lime  the 
(<:v<:i"a\  plants  arc  In  general  cxhauflcd,  though  a  fourth  and 
€vcn  fifth  year  of  carraway,  has  been  known  to  fu:cccd. 
Tlie  coriander^  or  ((/,  as  fomc  call  it,  and  csrraway,  arc  to-be 
lrc:it:d  with  great  care  when  ripe,  othcrwife  thclargcfl  and  beft 
jiart  of  the  feed  will  ho  lc>(l ;  to  prevent  which,  wpmcn  aiuJ 
fhiL'ren  are  employed  to  cut  it,  plant  by  plant,  as  fuon  as  it  is 
riiic,  and  put  it  immediately  into  cloths,  freparcd  to  receive  it; 
aii'l  it)  them  it  it  carried  to  the  middle,  or  fonic  othcrconvcnicnt 
part  of  the  licld,  and  threflicd  upon  a  Hiil  cloth,  fpread  foe 
llie  purpofcj,  upon  which  men  ft.ind  to  receive  it  i  who,  with 
3  few  Orokcs  of  the  flail  get  the  feed  clean  out  of  the  Craw* 
and  are  ready  fur  another  tittle  load  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
life  of  thcfe  feeds  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  word  upon  . 
that  fubjefV.  The  teazel  is  alio  cut  by  women  ;  who  are 
inl^rudcd  to  leave  the  wcalc  and  rotten  heads,  and  fclect  only 
the  nrong;iii(I  healthy  ones;  the  othcr$,  being  of  no  ufe^ 
\vculd  fpoil  the  fample,  and  the  credit  of  the  grower ;  at  the 
^nmc  time  thcTe  heads  are  cut  with  a  ftalk,  of  fix  or  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  bound  up,in  fmall  bunchjjc,  or  gleans* 
ct'  five  and,  twenty  heads  each :  the  like,  number  of  whicU 
t>uncheS(  or  gleans,  cosllitute  half  a  ftafFj  which,  after  a  few 
ilays  fun,  to  harden,  and  ilry  them«  are  tied  together  upon  a 
lliclc,  or  fiiff,  of  two  feet  and  a  half  long ;  and,  in  tlus  form, 
carried  to  market.  The  head,  of  the  teazel  is  of  a  conical 
/brm,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  otie,  or  .one  and,aii 
half,  in  diameter,  at  the  bottom,  or  largefl  end,  armed  on 
every  part  with  fmall,  (Irong  points,  turned  a  iittle  down- 
wards i  and  are  bought  by  the  woolen  manufai^urers  ;  who 
.  f.x  'hem  upon  frames,  calculated  to  cover  a  cylinder,  which 
is  made  to  turn  rounJ,  and  flighily  catch  their  (ays,  bays",  &c. 
which  another  part  of  tHe  weaver's  machine  draws  againii 
them ;  by  which,  me^tni  the  knap  is  raifed  to  alirofl  any 
length  the  manufacturer  wiflie».  Someiimef,  where  tlis 
C  2  hmzt 


fcmcr  prefer^  a  certainty,  he  wilt  let  his  land,  for  three, 
four,  or  five  pounds  an  acre  per  annum,  for  three  years, 
ploughing  and  paying  as  before,  rather  than  riHc  the  hazards 
of  blights,  ftrong  winds,  when  the  feeds  are  ripe,  or  a  decay 
of  the  woolen  trade ;  any  of  '.vhlch,  greatly  Icfll-n  the  profits 
4»f  this  fpecuLtion.  After  the  carraway  is  worn  out,  the  far- 
mer refumes  bis  land,  and  has  nothing  to  do,  but  plough  and 
ibw,  for  a  good  crop  of  wheat  tlie  following  year,  which  is 
ieldom  known  to  diiappoint  him,  after  the  land  has  been  thus 
treated.. 


LAND   DITCHING. 


One  of  our  mod  beneficial  and  permanent  modes  of  ini- 
])roving  land,  not  univer£illy  known,  is,  by  land  ditching  or 
under  draining.  Where  thia  procefs  is  intended,  it  muft  li'rfl 
lie  conflderedy  whether  the  (oil  is  fufficiently  porous,,  to  re«r 
(vive  benefit  adequate  to  the  expcnceof  it,  as,,  iix  irery  ftrong* 
ones  this  fort  of  drain  is  not  found  to  anfwer.  But  where 
the  water  can  readiljr  fink  c^ht«:en  or  twenty  inches  in  the 
land,  the  i^armer  dlraws  a  furnow  from  d\e  higheft  to  the  low- 
c:ft  part  of  his  ficU,  then  digs  cut:  a  fpit,  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  wide,  and  again  wuh  an  inflxttment  three  inches  wide,. 
made  for  thts  work,  digs  four  or  five*  inches  deeper,  and' wit!h 
a  bent  icoop  made  for  the  purpoH;,  tikes  out  all  the  loofe  earth,« 
^^nd  thus  makes  a  narrow  channel  aibng  the  center  of  the  fur- 
mwy  leaving  a  fufficient  fhouldcr  on  each  fide,  to  fupport  a 
«}tianaty  of  wood  and  fbraw^  whieh  is  put  upon  them,  to  pre* 
vent  the  earth,  which  is  now  replaced,  from  faliing  into  the 
]iarrow  paflage  left  for  the  water.  Thefe  ditches  arc  made 
ut  various  diftanccs  from  each  odier,  from  one,  to  two  or 
three  rods,  and  of  depths,  from  one  to  two  ftct^  and  upwards^ 
according  to  the  neceiBty  there  is  fur  them,  and  the  nature  of 
the  foi>,  through  which  the  water  hi\%  to  make  its  way,  to  gee 
ut  themi  and  are  made  to  empty  thcmfelvci  kito  deep  ditches 
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at  [lie  buttom  of  ihc  ficlJ  ;  or  where  the  field  is  Urgr,  oat  or 
more  IcaJing  land  ditcli  is  made  fuJicJcntl/  large  to  receive 
thii  watLT  from  fcvcral  of  the  fiiialler  ones,  which  arc  then 
contrived  to  flow  hno  them;  where  wco-i  is  fcarcc,  fmiil  round 
ftoinjs  have  been  fucccfs-fuliy  fubilituted  for  it :  to  m;ilcc  ibEfc 
ditches  of  more  permanent  uft,  they  (houid  be  cut  llraiyhr/ 
and  the  paiDgc  for  the  water  made  of  an  ctjual  dcjit.'l  ihiough- 
cur,  or  it  will  ftop  in  tiie  Icwcll  iv.rt.=,  and  occafions  the  fides 
to  fail  in  and  cho;ik  the  drain.  V\'hcrc  ih^  foii  ii  adjpted  to 
it,  this  work  will  laft  twer.ty  years  j  but  whtrc  thee  ar« 
fquails,  with  f^nd  or  drift  gravel,  the  pafligrs  are  apt  to chnjic 
in  a  (hort  time.  The  piuu^h,  waggons,  &c.  go  over  thcfc 
drains  without  doing  thern  the  leaft  injury  ;  aiti,  in  patk^, 
and  old  padurcs,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  ttirn  the  fod  over 
the  water  channel,  without  cither  wood,  lluiH:<i»  or  Hr^Wi 
;ind  the  ditches  arc  fecn  u*  work,  or  JraWy  as  we  cjll  it,  as 
■well,  after  running  thiity  years,  as  they  did  aC  firft.  The 
bt'tter  appearance  and  real  improvement  of  ihe  lind  are  ton 
obvious  to  be  a  moment  doubled,  by  thofe  who  knew  the 
land  before  and  after  this  method  Ips  been  uTed. 


WOOD   LANDS- 

The  woodlands  of  Eflcx  are  extenfive,  and  would  fupply  a 
vaft  quantity  ot*  welt  grown  flraight  timber,  could  the  proprie- 
tors be  induced  to  fuffer  them  to  ftsmd  till  they  arrive  at  their 
full  Cae  i  but  tbe  very  diftant  prorpcd  of  feeing  young  trees  ' 
become  fit  for  his  Majefty's  dock  yards,  tlie  late  high  price 
of  bark,  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  fap,  or  growth  in  tlie 
tree,  and  the  ri:al  injury  they  arc  to  tlK  underwood,  which  v.e 
fell  every  tv/elvc,  fourteen,  or  Hicteen  years,  together  with  the 
increafe  of  rent  paid  for  land,  preclude  alt  hopes  of  kceplni; 
up  our  ftock  of  the  mod  ncceflary  timbers,  and  even  fecm  lo 
threaten  the  deftrui^ion  of  moft  of  our  woods,  which  arc 
yearly  lefTcncd  to  convert  the  Und  into  £irnu.   The  nunage- 

tneijt. 


iGcnt  ofur.dcrwoc3,  particularly  where  the  rtubbs  arc  young, 
miglir,  ic  :s  prcfumcd,  be  improved  by  obliging  the  woodnu  .i 
to  cut  it  even  with,  if  not  rather  below  the  furfucc  of  the 
ground,  by  which  means  the  ftabbs  would  produce  more 
plentiful  Cioots,  and  atrord  n  quicker  growth,  befidcs  that  th« 
quantity  cut  would  be  conf;derably  cncreafed,  as  it  h  no  uii« 
commoa  thing  to  fee  the  old  ftub'qs  left  a  foot  or  two  high, 
after  the  •wood  is  fciled  i  and  if  more  attentioa.were  paid  to 
the  draining  of  vi  oodlands,  the  owners  would  find  a  good«ac- 
count  in  it,  when  the  wood  next  came  in  courfe  for  felling* 


Fi\RM  HOUSES  AND  COVENANTS  IN  LEASES* 


The  houfes  upon  the  Eflcx  farms  are  good  and  convenient* 
ly  conftruAcd,  and  the  Aablcs,  barn?,  cowhoufes,  and  other 
buildings,  more  numerous,  than  in  mod  other  counties. 
Thefe,  after  being  put  into  repair  by  the  landlord,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  leafc,  are  generally  to  be  kept  fo  at  tho 
tenant's  expcnce,  at  lead  as  far  as  workmanQiip  goes  ;  this 
claufc,  with  others  to  prevent  meadows  and  old  ^  allures  frcm 
bw'ing  broken  up  i  to  oblige  the  tenant  to  fallow  every  fecond 
or  third  year,  to  prohibit  the  growth  of  hemp,  flax,  wood,  and 
fuch  cxhaufting  crops  from  being  fown  j  to  forbid  the  dilpoful 
of  any  of  the  hay,  draw,  or  manure  arifing  on  the  farm,  ira 
generally  inferted  in  all  leafcf,  though  particular  covenants 
arc  entered  into  in  almod  every  grant,  according  to  the  parti* 
rulir  cireum dances  of  the  cafe. 

Our  farmers  of  the  prefcnr  day,  are  much  more  enlightened 
than  their  predcceflnrs  half  a  century  ago,  and  the  more  equal 
diviiion  ^of  landed  property  than  once  prevailed,  has  brought 
the  landlord  and  his  tenant  upon  a  nearer  level,  by  which 
means  a  fort  of  friendly  intercourfe  is  kept  up,  and  the  tenant's 
mind  expanded  by  the  more  liberal  ideas  of  his  land'ord^ 
would  induce  him  to  incur  any  cxpencc  in  fuch  improvements 

as 
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as  his  rc:ifon  anJ  experience  could  jullifjt,  were  he  furc  ol 
leaping  sM  the  bciicEt  oftbcm. 


U  EiTcx  fills  in  any  part  of  huibandry,  it  is  in  tftc  kind  of 
ftock  it  f-iiJs  to  market,  which  fccm  to  be  b  ?ight  in  without 
t'..y  fort  of  prcf.vciicc  to  this  or  that  particular  br«i.  Irv 
the  couifc  of  a  few  miles  ildc,  you  v.*!!!  fjc  North  and  South 
Wales,  Irifh  :nd  mo^  oth;:  forts  ofcattk,  Norfolk,  Hortford- 
fliirr,  Linc&Iiif  Wilts,  &'c.  Gieep,  and  not  uncommonly  two  or 
chrct:  dtfFcrent  kinds  in  the  fame  field,  though  of  late  ihc  Soutl* 
Down  (beep,  or  this  with  a  crofs  of  the  Nor£jlkv  have  been 
in  great  requcft ;  and  it  is  to  be  bopuJ  that  an  infjn;  agricul- 
tural fucicty,  cdabilfbcd  within  a  twelve  month  under  the  pa- 
tron'gc  of  our  wortliy  rcpref^ntativcs,  will  tend  to  corrcifl  ihit 
Ijrca:  e'for,  and  bj  of  vcty  c/Teiiiial  fcrvlce  to  the  intcrcH  of 
llic  fjnncr,  in  all  other  parriijulafs  ca;Jable  of  improvcaienl. 


OBSTACLES    TO   HUSBANDRY. 

As  the  honourable  board  ^.as  condcfcendcd  to  iOn  our  opi- 
r.ion,  of  the  fuppofcii  obltacles  to  improvement  inagriculturcv 
it  is  humbly  fuboiitted  to  their  atteniion,  whether  this  mofl 
ufcful  fciencc  would  not  h-:  greatly  aOidcd,  iftheopuknt 
maiiufaflurers,  were  made  tocontribute  in  a  larger  proportion)- 
to  the  n:cefGties  of  their  weavers,  when  driven  to  their  pariOi- 
by  diHrcf^,  than  Is  the  caf;  at  prefcnt ;  for  although  it  may  be 
replied,  that  there  is  already  a  law  for  ihis  purnofc,  it  is  found 
fu  diilicult  to  be  put  in  pra£lico,  liut  it  is  not  attempted  here 
at  prcfent. 

Other  obflaclcs  may  be  the  total  want  of  leafes,  or  t'lc  fiiort 
terms  and  HilA  and  petial  covenants,  fomctimcs  infiQcJ  upon 
iy  gentlemen  of  property,  which  prohibits  ihil  return  whiclMs 
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CtfceiTary,  to  inJuce  a  man  ta  diftiurfj  hi?  proi«rty  in  the  im- 
provcm;;nti  cf  ihe  natural  foil;  aiiJ  Mvrg  ths  Lind  owners t» 
cori.dcf,  thit,  except  hi  a  very  few  inftaiiccs  of  couvciting 
^eaio'A'S  aiiJ  nU  leas  into  lilbse,  tleflroyinj  timber,  Sic, 
their  anJ  thtlr  tcna-its  roal  intorefts  aro  the  fjme,  for  the 
greater  pirl  of  a  Itdfi-,  they  would  f;g  it  to  br  to  their  own,  and 
th='  ptiWic  advantage,  t-j  fjlTLi'  their  tenants  to  nranajc  the 
land  ill  fiich  wiy,  as  wouta  btfl  e:':al>lc  them  tu  pay  their 
rents  witli  puntiluality,  and  almoA  give  them  their  om-iicovC' 
natit;,  till  tlic  tvrni  came  wiiliiii  ftve  or  Tx  years  cf  its  cx'pt- 
latioii ;  whc.i,  perhaps,  it  niijht  be  nothing  more  than  policy, 
lo  gur.rd  ^^jiiifl  the  poilibility  of  abufe,  by  laying  clown  fomc 
rules  to  govern  their  conduct,  in  ihofc  particulars,  where 
their  intcrcli  militates  against  that  of  their  landlords ;  but 
i,ny  certain  fixed  method^  or  rotation  of  management,  will 
ever  be  difadvantagcous  to  the  growth  of  corn,  fu  long  as  the 
l';;3fons  arc  uncertain,  and  the  many  cafualties  a  farmer  is 
liable  to  (which  no  art  or  induftry  can  prcvcntj  continue  to 
perplex  him.  If  it  Oiould  be  thought  this  liberal  conduct  on 
the  p.:rt  of  the  hniiord,  might  lay  his  good  nature  open  to 
the  defigns  of  an  ar  Jul  tenant,  who  might  think  himf:lf  at 
liberty  to  crop  his  land,  as  long  as  it  would  pay  him  for  the 
tiiUge,  and  then  rcHgn  or  fell  hii  Ic-afe  ;  it  may  be  anfkvercd, 
that,  if  the  certainty  of  lofing  his  chara^cr,  would  not  operate 
liifiiciently  upon  him,  to  prevent  fuch  impolitic  nicafurcs  in  a 
tenant,  they  might  enfily  be  provided  againft  by  a  chuTe  in 
the  leafe,  calculated  for  that  end  ;  or,  by  an  indemniBcation 
of  fome  other  fort,  before  the  leafc  was  granted. 

Another  circumftance  which  would  aid  the  plough,  it  is 
conceived,  it  liberty  to  the  poor  lo  feeic  a  livelihood  whcre- 
cvcr  work  offers,  or  inclination  leads  them  to  fcek  for  ir,  ii). 
ftcad  of  being  fubjeft  to  be  taken  up,  if  found  out  of  their  own 
pariib,  and  carri.d  to  what  is  called  to  their  place  of  fettle- 
met,  at  the  caprice  of  an  overfeer,  to  fit  at  home,  or  what 
is  woi-fe,  wh^le  they  have  any  credit  left,  at  the  alchoufc,  for 
want  of  cm;  loyj  h;bourcr£  will  then,  it  is  prcrumad,  naturally 
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be  led  to  rcfiJc,  where  they  coulJ  render  moft  fcrvice  to  the 
community,  and  have  a  profpeia  of  fupporiing  thcmrelvcs  and 
families,  without  being  reduced  to  the  mortifying  application 
to  an  unfeeling  parifli  officer.  The  rates  would  be  tefs  hea- 
vy, the  land  better  tilled,  at  a  fmaller  cxpcn:c  ti^an  at  pre- 
fent,  and  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  would  feel  the  benefit. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  improvements,  which  men 
of  properly  and  (pirit  might  otherwifc  make,  particularly 
in  regard  to  wade  and  uncultiv;itcd  land,  is  the  prefcnt 
mode  of  rewarding  the  labours  of  the  clergy.  Could  the 
honofable  board  fuggeft  fomc  fair  equivalent,  which  would 
make  that  moft  valuable  member  of  focicty,  the  farmer,  fe- 
cure  in  all  the  juft  gains  of  his  laborious  endeavours,  without 
injuring  the  legal  rights  of  the  church,  it  would  confer  the 
moft  fubftantial  benclit  on  the  landed  intcrcft  in  general, 
allift  morality  and  good  neighbourhood,  and  give  comfort  to 
the  tithe  gatherer,  as  well  as  to  the  landlord  and  the  hufband- 
man,  all  of  whom,  were  the  fubje^  properly  urderllood,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  fatisfy. 

A  further  improvement,  which  feems  to  follow  that  of 
a  commutatioa  of  tithes,  and  would  increafc  the  growth  of 
the  neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  would  be,  empower- 
ing the  clergy,  to  grant  tcafes  of  the  church  lands,  for  fuch 
terms,  as  would  infure  their  tenants  a  reafonable  time  to 
reap  the  fair  returns  of  the  beft  modes  of  husbandry  i  for  as 
they  arc  now  circumftanccd,  no  permanent  improvements 
arc  attempted,  the  land  lies  half  cultivated,  and  feems,  in  al- 
moft  every  parifli  you  go  through,  to  plead  for  belter  treat- 
ment, by  the  unexampled  poverty  of  its  appearance. 

An  objciSt,  not  perhaps  beneath  the  notice  of  this  mod 
ufeful  inftitution,  is  thought  to  be  a  general  commiflion  of 
lewers,  for  the  repairs  and  prcfervation  of  the  fea  walls  along 
the  coaft,  which  protct^.  the  lands  moft  capable  of  i.iiprove- 
mcm,  from  the  deftru£livc  inundations  of  tlic  fJt  water, 
which  is  known  to  leave  fuch  fatal  effc^s  behuid  it,  that  the 
laud  is  not  worth  the  tillage  for  fcveral  years  after  it  has  been 
D  over- 
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overflown ;  bcfides,  that  the  expence'  and  trouble  which  may 
have  been  laid  out  upon  it,  are  for  ever  loft.  At  prefent>  it  is 
common  for  the  owners  of  land,  to  manage  their  own  walls 
according  to  their  own  difcrction,  by  which  means,  the  negle£); 
of  an  individual,  may  caufe  not  only  ruin  to  himfelf,  but  to 
many  of  his  more  careful  neighbours,  and  fpre&d  a  general 
4iftrc&  around  him. 


CONCLUSION. 

It  cannot,  wc  flatter  ourfclves,  be  thought  foreign  to  the 
prefcnc  fubjcd  to  remark,  that,  as  the  juftice  done  to  the 
labourers,  by  thofc  with  whom  they  lay  out  their  little  earn* 
ingSi  muft,  in  fome  degree,  afFedt  the  price  of  work  here  ^ 
officers  are  appointed  to  fecure  that  defirable  end»  not  known 
in  eirery  county  in  the  kingdom.  Two  men  are  nominated 
for  that  purpofe,  at  a  certain  annual  falary  (25K  each)  ^ whom 
we  call  public  weighers,  whofe  bufinefsit  is  to  go  to  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  county,  and  examine  the  weights  of  all 
millers  and  (bopkeepcrs,  and  make  returns  of  thofe  in  whofe 
pofl'eflSon  any  light  weight  is  found,  to  the  quarter  feflions, 
by  whofe  authority  they  ad;  and  whenever  complaint  of 
this  fort  is  made,  the  fufpeded  dealer  is  fummoned  to  ap« 
pear  at  the  following  foiBons,  where,  if  he  is  unable  to  acquit 
hio:feIf  of  the  charge  alledged  againft  him,  he  is  fure  to  be 
cxf  ofed^  and  otherwife  punifhed^  in  proportion  to  his  dQ« 
mrnts. 
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SUBSTANCE 


OF 


SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR'S  ADDRESS 


// 


TO    TOB 


BOARD     OF     AGRICULTUR 


ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  ITS  BEING  ASSEMBLED. 


THAT  he  could  not  forbear  troubling  the  Board  with  a  few  words,  congiatulat 
the  Members  present,  on  the  complete  estoblishme  \x,    f  so  invaluable  tji  lastituu 
as  that  of  a  lizard  of  Agriculture.     That  in  other  Count  ries  attempts  of  a  si 
nature,  on  a  humbler  scale,  hud  been  made;  but  that  the  present,  hs  believed, 
the  first  instan^v,  of  su:h  an  Institution  having  been  snatched  from  the  feeble  h 
of  Individuals,  and  invested  with  all  the  strength  and  vigour  of  public  cs  abl 
meat. 

Tliat  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  moved  in  Parlian.ent  for  the  establi 
meat  of  that  Uuaul,  HIS  MAJESTY  had  been  g*  aciouoly  pleased  to  nominate  hi 
President,  a  situation,  to  which  he  could  not  otherwise  liave  aspired,  among  so 
Members,  distinguished  by  su}>erior  talents,  and  possessed  of  greater  cxp;;rience 
sWill  In  Husbandry ;  but  that  he  would  endeavour  to  malce  up  for  any  i)ersonal  d 
cicncy,  by  the  most  unwearied  zeal  and  atte»^tion,  to  promote  the  objects  for  wh 
the  Board  was  constituted. 

That  no  man  would  have  ventured  to  have  made  such  r.'AIot- on  in  Parliament,  wi 
out  having  previously  sketched  out  in  his  own  mind,  isom^ general  ideas,  respeflin 
system  tiiat  mii^ht  be  pursued,  in  case  the  proposed  Institution  should  take  place, 
that  he  would  shortly  state  to  the  Board,  what  had  occurred  to  him  upon  the  subje 

That  having  carried  on,  for  some  yeurs  past,  a  correspondence  with  above  i 
individuals,  on  matters  of  a  public  nature  (for  prom^tin^;  t!ie  Improvement  of  I>nt| 
Wool,  and  examining  witli  great  minuteness,  into  the  Political  State  of  Scotland)  h 
enabled,  by  the  experience  which  he  had  thus  acquired,  to  ascenain,  in  a  gr| 
measure,  those  leading  principles,  on  which  sc*  great  and  extensive  a  plan  might 
conduftcd,  and  these  he  would  shortly  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Meeting. 

That  in  the  first  place,  he  had  much  satisfaction  in  stating,  as  the  foundation 
ifvhich  the  Edifice  of  National  Improvement  mi^ht  be  built,  that  there  existed 
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t  of  :&ia*  tnd  *ffic'en*  capital,  than,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  any  otiier 
ihe  iame  extent  and  population  in  the  universe,  could  boast  of;  and  that 
HKild  be  neccsiary,  but  to  call  forth  that  ability,  and  to  coP.ca  tliat  infor- 
■■  I  to  give  the  capital  of  the  country  a  dire£lion  or  tendency  to  iii-rcasc 
ihh  and  Cultivation,  in  preference  to  more  distant  ol-jecls,  in  order  to 
hnd,  wliat  it  cu^ht  to  be,  "  The  Garden  of  Eurapc." 
Mid  pTace,  he  wss  ccnai-.i,  that  there  existed  a  greater  irnis  of  pi.!)lic 
;ii::n9n  at  larger  (more  tspecially  among  tliat  dtscripticjii  of  (cople,  with 
iosrd  of  Agriculture  was  principally  conncflcJ)  tlian  wascoinmoiilv  iiiia- 
Ihc  was  satibficd,  that  the  Board  would  find  no  difficulty,  in  prevailing 
K  and  intelligent  Husbandmen  of  this  Kingdom,  to  try  any  ixpcrimciit,  or 
]:s}'steni,  that  could  contribute  to  the  public  good,  and  did  not  m:itcria]Iy 
ist  their  own  personal  intcre^s;  and  that  a  ^^ide  difference  would  be 
1  a  recommendation  to  Improvement,  coming  from  a  rcspeilabL-  pub- 
>  if  it  ca:r.e  from  private  individuals. 
1  place^  tikis  principle  ought  ever  to  be  Vept  in  view,  that  in  a  good  cause, 

P  resist  indusTiy  and  per&eicrancc.  That  at  tirsr,  some  doubts  or  jealousies 
vtt.iii'.cd  (.t  2  new  ]iiiituuiii>n,ai)d  some  rumours  mi^lit  IiccIiou1:itulrcspei5t- 
|efis  of  the  Board,  which  time  vvoxld  soon  do  away.  But  for  liis  part,  he 
1  no  dcubt,  tliat  if  Farliament'WouId  continue  its  pecuniar)' assistance  for 
^  (promoting at  tlie same  time,  by  wise  rcsubtions,  ageneral  system  of  Im- 
t)  and  if  the  Board  (which  i.e  was  persuaded  would  be  the  case)  would 
SMstin  Its  exenions,  that  in  a  very  sliort  period,  the  produce  of  many  millions 
low  cultivated  in  a  very  dcfe£iive  manner,  would  be  greatly  augmented  i  that 
Lioas  of  acres,  now  lying  waste,  would  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  that 
of  the  kingdom  would  be  improved,  to  at  least  double  its  present  value. 
rd  to  the  Plan  to  be  pursu;d,  he  submitted  to  tlic  consideration  of  the  Board, 
be  firtt  ctjecl  ou^ht  not  to  be,  tt-  atttrta'tn  FacJs-,  without  wliich  no  theory 

of  reasoning,  however  plausible,  could  be  dt-pended  on.  Tliat  for  that  our- 
rou!d  be  necessary  to  examine  into  the  Agricu!tuTal  Slate  of  all  the  cliifcrcnt 

in  the  Kingdom,  and  to  inquire  into  the  means,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
t  n;k:n»  ^erc  the  most  likely  to  promote,  cither  a  general  system  of  Improve- 
■  the  ad\-3nuge  of  part'cular  distrJfts.  That  bycmploying  a  number  of 
I  jbr  that  purpose,  and  circulating  their  Reports  previous  to  their  being  pub- 
ei{aesting  the  additional  remarks  and  observations  of  those  to  whom  such 
licaxions  were  sent,  it  was  pn^blc,  that  no  important  fatfl-,  or  even  useful 
■old  escape  notice. 

•be  immaue  mass  of  information  thus  accumulated,  would  answer  two  pur- 
ine it  would  point  out  tiie  meaiures  which  the  Legislature  might  take,  for 
ng  Agticultural  Improvements ;  secondly,  Individuals  would  thus  be  instructed, 
pvafljoe  and  experience  of  others — the  Landlord  in  the  proper  mode  of  ma- 
bis  propcrqr,  and  the  Farmer  Id  the  but  plan  of  cultivating  his  iields. 


* .t- 


That  for  attaining  the  first  objeft,  tliat  of  legislative  assistance,  it  would  be  pr 
digest  thcsuhbiance  of  tlie  information  that  was  accumulated,  into  one  Report,  to 
iTiItrcd  lo  tlie  coni^ideraiion  of  HIS  MAJESTY,  and  of  both  Houses  of  Parlit 
su^ri^csting,  in  the  Report,  what  measures  had  occurred,  in  the  course  of  thdr 
lies,  that  could  tend  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Country.  He  added,  -that  fir^ 
ij:irit  with  wiiich  these  Agricultural  Surveys  had  been  gone  into,  there  wa 
1  cison  to  hoje,  that  a  report  miglu  be  drawn  up,  on  thj  gcncial  state  of  the  I; 
dry  of  the  kingdom,  in  tunc  sufficient  to  enable  Parliament,  to  take  some  e 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture,  in  the  course  even  of  the  ensuing  S^ 

Tlmt  Parliament  might  be  of  essential  service  toHubbandrj'  in  two  respecii 
by  icmoving  all  Disccuragements  to  Rural  Industry  \  and  secondly,  by  granting 
rafcmehts.  That  the  second  was  a  matter  of  much  delicacy,  and  which  rcquli 
mature  consideration.  At  the  same  time  it  wati  certain,  that  by  granting  Ena 
n.ents  to  Agriculture,  the  Great  pRi^DhRiCK  of  Prussia  was  enabled  to  doi 
value  of  his  dominions,  and  to  amass  a  very  considerable  treasure,  amountir 
well  known,  to  many  millions  sterling.  That  such  Encouragements  opera 
manure  spread  upon  the  ground,  v/aich  insured  a  more  abundant  harvest. 
they  also  had  a  tender.cy  to  impress  on  the  public  mind  this  truth,  **  That  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  is  an  objcA  so  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  Ccmtnunity  s 
that  these  who  most  assiduously  attend  to  it,  are,  perhaps,  to  be  accounted  tl 
nieritorious  Citizens  of  their  Country."  That  in  one  point  of  view,  at  lea 
]F:Tusbandman  was  more  intitled  to  public  attention,  than  those  who  followa 
piotcssions,  being  more  fixed  to  the  territory  on  which  he  lived,  and  less  apt 
hnlit,  inclination,  or  ability,  to  wander  from  it. 

That  in  regard  to  instruding  individuals,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained 
the  great  mass  of  information  which  wQbld  be  accumulated,  by  the  Correspo 
of  the  Board,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  tha^  the  best  iQode  of  managing  land 
perty,  or  in  other  words,  the  most  advantageous  system  of  coane<Slion  betwe 
Landlord  and  the  Tenant,  would  be  ascertained,  and  that  the  principles  of  r 
Husbandry,  for  the  instrudion  of  the  pradlical  Farmer,  would  soon  be  brou^ 
\cry  great  d.gr.^c  of  simplicity  and  perfc<5lion. 

That  he  would  not  anticipate,  with  too  much  confidence,  the  important 
quenccs,  that  might  result  from  such  an  Institution.  He  belicx'ed,  however,  the 
none,  from  which  the  Public  at  large,  had  reason  to  cxjkA  so  many  sub 
benefits.  That  the  Board,  indeed,  was  already  look:d  up  to,  even  by  Forcf 
tions,  as  likely  to  become  the  general  magazine  of  k.-mvledge  on  agricultural  n 
That  they  already  considered  it  as  the  source  from  which  they  were  to  derive  th 
important  information,  and  the  most  solid  advantages.  That  in  these  respecb,  a 
Agriculture  had  an  advantage  over  other  arts,  that  no  jealousy  subsisted  atnonj 
who  were  engaged  in  it,  and  that  every  discovery  which  tended  to  its  Improv 
more  essentially  contributed,  than  in  any  other,  .10  promote  the  general  good 
species. 


»n!]r  add,  that  If  the  measures  he  had  ventured  to  hint  at,  and  others 
i  the  Internal  Improvement  of  the  Country,  which  he  would  after  >vads 
mi^  of  sugg^ting,  were  approved  of  by  tlie  I>oard,  and  carried  on  with 
eal,  that  he  was  willing  to  dedicate  the  whole  of  his  time,  and  excr- 
t  in  the  prosecution  of  them,  fully  convirxed  that  no  pursuits  could  be 
;  to  the  mind  for  the  present,  or  would  be  recollected  in  future^  with 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE 

AGRICULTURAL   SURVEY 

GsT/^n  - 

KOW  CARRYING  ON    UNDER  THE    DIRECTION  OF   THE^OARD   OF    ACRI 

AND  THE  PERSONS  BY  WHOM  THEY  ARE  RESPECTIVELY   CNDERTA! 

r~  ■'^'^'-^'-^ 

'    ENGLAND. 

County 

of                                            Person. 

Norfolk, 

Mr  Kent. 

Suftolk, 

Mr  Arthur  Young. 

El'sex, 

Mefsrs  Griggs  of  Hillhouse.  • 

Middlesex, 

Mr  Peter  Foot. 

Surry, 

Mefsrs  Malcolm  of  Stockwell. 

Kent, 

Mr  Boys  of  Betlhanger. 

Sufsex, 

Rev.  Mr  Young. 

Hants, 

Rev.  Mr  Warren,  junr. 

Dorset, 

Mr  Claridge. 

■Devon, 

<  Mr  Robert  Fraser,  surveyor  to  II.  I! 

and 

"r     Prince  of  Wales,   and    the   Agi 

Cornwall, 

.     Societies  of  Devon  and  Com«aI 

I  -Mr  Billingsley,  and  the  Bath  and 

England  Agriculture  Society. 

Somerset, 

Wilts, 

"Mr  Thomas  Davies  of  Longleat,  and 
]       Society. 

Berks, 

Mr  Pearce. 

Bucks, 

Mefsrs  Malcolm  of  Stockwell. 

Oxon, 

Mr  Robert  Davis. 

Bedford, 

Mr  Stone. 
fMr  Monk,  author  of  the  Agricultural 

Leicester, 

A     nary  nowprinting,  and  the  Agricu 
(_     ciety  of  Leicester. 

Warwick, 

Mr  John  Wedge. 
'  Mr  George  Maxwell,  and  Mr  Rob 
'        monds  of  Boughton  house. 

Northampton, 

Huntingdon, 

Mr  Stone,  and  Mr  Maxwell. 

Herts, 

Mr  David  Walker. 

Rutland, 

Mr  Crutchle'y  of  Barley. 

Chester, 

Mr  Thomas  Wedge. 

Lincoln, 

Mr  Stoae. 

V.  3 


(  *  ) 

louiiTT  of  Person* 

ge,  •       Mr  Charles  Vancouver. 

,  The  Agriculture  Society  of  Durham* 

aberlandt  Mr  Bailey  and  Mr  George  CuUey. 

Mr  BiOiton  of  Killsall. 

Mr  Bifliton  and  Mr  Wyatt. 
ith,  Mr  Lane. 

[^  Mr  Clarke. 

OTp  Mr  Turner  of  Dowdeswell. 

Mr  Wyatt  of  Burton  upon  Trent. 

Mr  Lowe  of  Oxton. 
^  y  Mr  Bailey  of  Chillingham,  and   Mr   George 

*  ;^     CuUey  of  Fenton  in  Northumberland, 

eland^  Mr  Pr ingle  of  Balencrieflf. 

^9  Mr  Pomeroy  of  Fairway,  near  Honiton. 

f  Mr  Holt  of  Walton,  and  the  Agriculture  Soci- 
•  'j^     ety  of  Manchester. 

1 .  Kast Riding.     Mr  Leathern. 

2.  North  do.       Mr  Tuke,  junr. 

3.  West  do.         Mr  George  Rennie,Mr  Brown  andMrShirreflf. 


t  .  • "% 


WALES 

IIOUNTY  of  PZRSON. 

i^  ]Mr  HafeaU. 

,  Mr  Lloydi  and  the  rev.  Mr  Turner. 

Mr  Clarke. 


in,  Mr  Lane,  and  the  Agriculture' Society  there 

Mr  Lovett  of  ^'  *  * 


I 


n,  ^Mr  George  Kay. 

1 


icry 


County  of 

Berwick, 

XLasc  i.othian, 

Mid  l.o:hian, 

Wcsr  Lothian,  '■ 

Duiiiiries, 

Gaiio\v;iy  County  and 
S.cwurtry, 

Ayr, 

Dumb:trton, 

Renfrew, 

Argyll,  and  Western    • 
coast  of  Invernefs- 
fliire, 

The  Hebrides  or  Wes- 
tern Inlands, 

Stirling, 

Clackmannan, 

Roxburgh, 

Selkirk,  and  Peebles,  . 

Clydesdale, 

Carse  of  Cowrie, 


(    3     ) 
SCOTLAND. 

FCRSON, 

Mr  Fordyce  of  Ay  ton. 

Mr  Buchan  Hepburn. 

Mr  George  Robertson  of  Grantoa. 

Mr  James  Trotter. 

Mr  Riddell  of  Gienriddell,  &c.  Sec" 

^  Mr  Webster.  . 

Colonel  FuIIarto,!!.  1 

Reverend  Mr  Ure.  1 

Mr  Alexander  Martin  of  Sakon.      1 

v  Mr  Robson. 

?  Rev.  Dr  Walker,  profefsor  of  natiu 
5      ry  in  the  University  of  EdinbuTj 

Mr  Belsches. 

Mr  Er/kine  of  Marr.  «h 

Mr  Dawson  of  Frogden.  ^| 

Mr  Thomas  Johnston. 

Mr  John  Naismith. 

Mr  James  Donaldson. 


Monteith  and  Scrathearn,  Rev.  Mr  Robertson  of  Callander. 


Kinrofs, 

Fife, 

Forfar, 

Mearns, 

Aberdeen, 

Banff,  i\roray,  Nairn, 

and  Eastern  part  of 

Invernefs, 
Interior  districts  in 

the  Highlands, 
The  Norih  of  Scotland, 

and  the  Northern 


j  Dr  Coventry  profefsor  of  Agriculr 
>      ITniversity  of  Edinburgh 
'  Mr  Beatson  of  Lochgellie, 

Mr  Dempster  of  Dunnichen. 

Mr  Barclay  of  Urie. 

Dr  Anderson. 

C  Mr  James  Donaldson, 

p  Mr  Marfhall  author  of  the  Norfolk 
^     dry,  &c. 

C  Sir  John  Sinclair. 


(     4     ) 

I  the  reports  transmitted  to  the  Boai'd,  are  to  be  printed,  and  ve: 
ally  circulatcdt  in  the  counties  to  which  they  respective!; 
previously  to  their  being  publiflied,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
that  no  material  error  can  escape  observation,and  that  every  use- 
or  valuable  idea,  existing  in  the  kingdom,  on  the  subject  of  a- 
tuxCy  will  be  brought  forward. 
copy  of  the  returns  transmitted  by  the  different  surveyors,  (o: 
one  that  respects  any  particular  county,)  will  be  sent  to  the  mem- 
i  o£  both  houses,  on  application  to  the  Board,  by  a  letter  directei 
It  John  Sinclair,  the  President,  at  Whitehall,  London.  It  is  request- 
bat  such  application  may  be  made  as  quickly  as  pofsible,  C^s  tbi 
^er  qfcopkt^  to  be  printed^  must  be  settled  accordingly^)  and  that  a  di- 

km  be  sent  at  the  same  time,  how  the  papers  are  to  be  addrefsed, 
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I  N  T  R  O  D  U  C  T  I  O  Ni. 


X  O  render  the  Account  of  this  County  pcrfpicuous,  it  is  prppofcd 
a  flight  flcctch  of  its  Geography,  of  its  Manufaftures  and  Commc| 
well  as  of  its  Agriculture  :  but  the  main  obje(5t  being  a  dclineatioj 
Agriculture,  that  fubject  will  be  treated  more  fully  j  and  die  others 
touched  upon,  fo  far  only  as  they  have  a  reference  to,  and  tend  1| 
meafure  to  illuftrate,  the  main  fubject. 

Confidering  it  as  an  embellilliment,  and  a  relaxation  of  the  min\ 
the  fatigue  of  conftant  attention  to  one  fubjcft,  the  Writer  has  intn 
few  remarks  upon  Natural  Hidory  and  Botany, .  and  even  on  ibm< 
fubjefts  not  immediately  or  dofely  conncfted  with  Agriculture.    Thi 
done  with  brevity  will  not  take  up  much  room,  and  being  generally 
neded  with  the  main  fubjed,  may  (if  the  Board  fhall  diiapprove| 
introduftion  of  fuch  extraneous  matter)  be  eafily  expunged  by.  a 
the  pen.     He  has  farther  to  exprefs  his  acknowledgments  and  obli] 
to  the  following  Gentlemen,  Clergymen  and  others^  for  their  aj 
recommvindation,  and  the  information  which  he  has  received  froj 
and  by  their  means,  in  this  bufmefs : 

Mr.  Bradburnf,  Pipchill^  near  Lichfield. 

Rev.  Dr.  FALCOhrER,  UcbficU. 

Rev.  T.  GisDORNE,  Toxall  Lodge ^  Need'ijjood  Fitrejti 

Rev.  Mr.  Dickenson,  Reftor  of  Blymbill. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  Bradley^  near  Stafford. 

JosiAH  Wedgwood,  Efq.  Etruria. 

£dwarx>'Sk£vd,  Efq.  Bellmont^  near  Leek. 
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Mr.  PxrvcEp,  CroxalL 

Mr.  Sauxjll  Wvatt,  Burton  m  Tr^nt. 

?.1r.  L0CKLEY9  Bofcobel. 

Mr.CoRsiF,  Bujhbury^  nt^r  JVoherhamptov. 

Mr.  MiLi.ER>  DunJlaU,  near  Wolverhampton. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hoadern^  Saredon^  near  Wohfrhampton. 

Mr.  Ellisoi^,  Uattons^  near  JVoIverbampton. 

Mr.  Hiccs>  Cronkball,  near  JVdverbamptcn. 

Mr.  FekridaYj  Ettingfall  P^irk,  near  JVolvcrbatnptotL 

Mr.  FowtER,  Erdington^  near  Birmingham. 

m 

Mr.  Curtis,  'iValJall. 
.Mr.  Harding,  ^^/^y  Heath,  near  Ecclejball. 

Mr.  Harvey,  DunJlaU,  near  Abbots  Bromley. 
^Mr.  Bowman,  at  Lord  Do.neoall's,  Fijbcrwich 

Mr.  John  Smith,  Haunton^  near  Tamwortb. 

Mr.  William  Webb,  Nruibould^  near  J9/rr/w  M  Tr/irA 

Mr.  Jenkimson,  f/^/^,  near  ^/^^^, 


GENERA 


GENERAL    VIEW,     &c. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  ACCOUNT.  ^M 

Staffordshire  is  an  inland  county  fituacc  near  thc"^ 
centre  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Cheshire  and  Dcrbyfhirc  ;  on  the  cad  by  Lciccftcrfhirc  ;  on 
the  fouth  by  Warwickihirc  and  WorccIlerQiirc  ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  Shropfliirc.  It  lies,  according  to  Yates,  between 
52°  23'  and  53"  1 3'  north  latitude,  and  between  1°  29'  and 
2*  27'  weft  longitude  from  London  ;  this  place  (PendtfoidJ 
being  in  this  furvcy  placed  in  latitude  52"  37^'  nortli,  and 
longitude  2"  4'  wtft.  I  found  myfclf,  by  a  pretty  accurate 
ubftrvatioii,  made  December  20,  1790,  being  the  fliottcft 
<L>y,  and  very  fine,  about  noon,  the  latitude  of  Pcndcford  to  be 
52"  35^',  which  varies  from  the  above  account  only  two  mi- 
nutes.    The  following  arc  the  particulars  of  thisobfer\Mtion: 

Sun's  meridian  altitude  to  upper  Umb, 
Dedutfl  fun's  femidiameter, 
Dedu£l  for  refraction, 

Dedua 

Remains  meridian  altitude  of  fuo's  centre. 
Add  fun's  declination, 

Sum,  complement  of  latitude, 

Confequcntly  latitude  of  Pimdcford, 

Sun's  central  altitude  fame  day  at  11  and  i  o'cloctt,  12  40 , 
B  The 
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The  grcatcft  length  of  SufFordfliiic,  iVojii  tlic  north  part 
Ax-Edgc  ComiTion  to  the  fouch  pnrt  of  Woods  Eaves  (fout| 
of  the  Severn),  from  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.  is  fixry  Englii 
miles;  and  the   greateft  breadth,  from  the  junclion  of 
Trent  and  Dove,  near  Newton  Solncy,  to  the  weft  point 
Tcrlcy  Heath>  near  Drayton,  nearly  from  caft  to  weft, 
thirty-eight  miles :  the  county  contains  in  grofs  1220  fquai 
milc5,  and  780,800  ftatutc  acres. 

This  county  was  a  part  of  the  ancient  Cornavii.  Und< 
t^.e  Saxon  Heptarchy,  it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercij 
lii  the  modern  political  arrangement  of  the  kingdom,  it  is 
the  Oxford  Circuit ;  and  rcfpeiling  itsccclefiaftical  goven 
ment,  within  the  diocefe  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  It 
divided  into  five  hundreds  :  i.  Totmanflow  to  the  nortl 
2.  Pyrehill  to  the  north-weft ;  3.  Cudlcftonc  to  the  foutll 
weft ;  4.  OiHcy  to  the  caft  ;  and  5.  Seifdon  to  the  fout 
Ic  contains  twenty-two  market-towns,  one  or  two  oth 
places  where  fairs  are  held,  one  hundred  and  eighty-oi 
pari  (he?,  but  of  thefe  more  particulars  hereafter,  and  probab] 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants.    ' 

The  air  of  this  county  I  think  fliarp,  and  tlie  cold  percept] 
biy  to  the  fcnfes  greater  than  in  many  other  counties,  partici 
)arly  than  iathe  neighbourhood  of  London,  having  often  h: 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  quick  comparlfon.     The  climal 
too  may  be  termed  inclining  to  wet.  The  annual  rains  arc, 
believe,  fuppofmg  them  to  ftagnate  on  the  ground  withoj 
wafte  or  evaporation^  upwards  ofthirty^fix  inches;  thofe 
London  do  not  exceed  twenty  or  twenty-one  inches ;  and 
Upminftec,  in  Eflfex,  they  arc  only  nineteen  inches  and 
quarter.     The  rains  of  Lancafhirc   amount   to  forty-ti 
inches,  and  thofe  of  Ireland  to  more.     I  believe  it  will  geni 
rally  hold  good  as  a  rule,  that  the  annual  rains  on  the  weft  iTJ 
of  the  kingdom  arc  at  leaft  double  to  thofe  on  the  caft.  Tk 

whic 


which  I  attribute  to  its  being  more  expofcd  to  the  conden&jlou 
of  aqueous  vapours  arifing  from  the  vaft  expanfe  of  the 
Adonic  Ocean.  I  have  no  doubt  alfo  but  that  a  vaft  dsal 
more  tamfture  in  diis  county  falls  on  high  grounds  than  on 
low,  thb  high  grounds  being,  from  fituation,  more  adapted  to  . 
break,  diflblve,  and  attra£l,  the  aqueous  vapours  afloat  in  the 
atmofp^erc.  Accordingly  wc  often  find^  after  rain,  great  tor- 
rents of  water  pufhing  down  from  die  high  grounds  into  the 
valleys  :Jt  is  more  particularly  certain,  that  the  high  grounds 
teccive  a  greater  quantity  of  (how  in  winter  than  the  plains  of 
ids  elevation* 

The  afpeA  of  this  country  is  various.  The  north  part  rifes 
gently  in  fmall  hills,  M^ich,  beginning  hers,  run  through  the 
heart  of  England,  like  the  Apennines  in  Italy,  in  a  continued 
ridge,  rlflng  gradually  higher  and  higher  into  Scotland,  under 
different  names:  here  called  Moorbnds;  then  Peak.e;  then 
Bbckftone  edge  ;  then  Craven ;  then  Stanmore ;  and  then 
parting  into  two  horns  are  called  Cheviots.    The  Moorland 
is  a  rough  dreary  cold  tra£t,  the  fnow  lying  long  on  it.  Ths 
people  herg  obfcrvc,  that  the  weft  wind  always  brings  rain,  but 
the  caft  and  fouth  winds  make  fair  weather,  unlefs  the  wind 
turns  about  from  the  weft  to  the  fouth,  which  then  continues 
rainy.    The  middle  and  fouth  part  of  the  count}'  are  generally 
kvcl,  or  with  only  gentle  eminences.    To  this  howe\'er  there 
arc  fome  exceptions ;  as  the  lime-ftone  hills  of  Dudley  and 
Scd^cley,  which  furnifti  an  incxhauftiblefupply  of  that  mate- 
rial, and  gfeat  part  of  it  of  excellent  quality.     The  Quart- 
zoic,  or  Ragftone  Hills  of  Rowley,  furnifti  an  excellent  mate- 
rial for  roads  and  pavements,    l^he  hills  of  Clent  and  Barr- 
beacon,  befides  many  others  of  lefs  elevation,  as  the  high 
grounds  on  Cannock  Heath,  the  hills  of  Buflibury  and  Eftlng- 
ton,  formed  chiefly  of,  or  at  leaft  containing  great  quantities  of 
gravel,  Kinfare  Edge,  Tettcnh.iU  Wood,  and  fomeiltuations 
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near  EnviIIei  alfo  command  cxtcndve  profpedls.  In  this^ 
place  it  may  not  be  improper  (as  it  will  not  take  up  much 
room]  to  flate  a  few  particulars  of  a  fubje£l  doubtlefs  curious^ 
and  which)  though  not  immediately  connected,  is  yet  not 
altogether  foreign  to  the  budncfs  in  hand.  Thcfc  particulars 
arc,  the  perpendicular  elevation  of  fome  of  the  high  fummits> 
medium  plains,  and  lowlands,  of  this  inland  county  above  the 
level  of  the  tide  of  the  ocean  ;  %he  writer  of  this  Iiaving  had 
many  opportunities  of  afccrtaining  t])cfe  particulars,  in  many 
cafes  very  accurately,  and  in  others  nearly.  The  lowcft  points 
of  land  in  the  county  are,  probably,  the  Severn  at  Over 
Areley,  and  the  Trent  where  it  receives  the  Dove  below 
Burton. 

Elevationoffundry  Points  of  Land  in  this  County,  perpen- 
dicularly above  the  Level  of  the  Tide  of  the  Thames  at 
Brentibrd. 


PAariCULAR  SPOTS. 


Banks  of  the  Severn  at  Over  ArcIey, 

■  of  the  Tame  at  Tamworth, 

■  of  the  Trent  at  its  jun£lion  with  the  Dove, 
— — -—  of  the  fumniit  of  the  Staffordfliire  Canal, 

'         of  the  fummit  of  the  Birmingham  Canal, 

■  of  the  fummit  of  the  Wyrley  Canal,  at 
Effington  Wood  New  Colliery^ 

Summit  of  Bufhbury  HilJ> 

■  of  Barr-beacon,. 

■  of  the  higheft  peak  of  Rowley  Hilk, 

■  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal, 

■  of  a  hill  called  Bunfier,  near  Ilam,  in  the 
Moorlands, 

of  Wcver  Hills,  and  fome  other  of  the 
bighcft  peaks  in  the  Moorlands, 


ELEVATION. 
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Manyof  che  above  are  bjraftual  obibrvadoni  and  oAen  by 
cftimate  onljr. 

Hence  it  appearsi  that  even  in  die  centre  of  the  kingdom; 
fcwfpotsof  plain  or  cultivafied  country  are  fomudi  elevatedas 
to  be  two  hundred  yards  perpendicular  above  the  level  of  the 
fca  i  and  diat  it  by  no  means  fellows  ofcouricy  that  thehigheft 
ipots  of  ground  are  hx  within  Iand>  unleft  fudi  inland  fitua^ 
tions  contain  highhills  or  mountains^  the  fummits  of  mountains 
near  the  coaft  far  overtopping  the  champaign  countryt  though 
remote  from  die  iea.  I  have  obferved»  that  the  Wrekin  and 
CIce  hills  of  Shropfhire,  whofe  bales  are  upon  the  lowlands 
near  the  Severny  have»  nevertheleis^  their  fummits  rifing  con* 
flJerabl/  above  the  hiUs  in  the  ibuth  of  Stafibrdfhire,  firoo^ 
whence  they  are  feen ;  and  the  fummit  of  Snowden»  diougb 
near  the  coaft^  I  believe  to  be  ieveral  hundred  yards  per-^ 
pendicularly  higher  ftilL 


RIVERS  OF  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The  Sevenv though  it  paflcs  through  one  of  the  pariflies  of 
this  county,  (viz.)  Over  Arclcy,  can  hardly  be  called  a 
StafTordfliire  river,  yet  it  receives  the  tribute  of  fome  conAde- 
rablc  brooks  arifing  in  the  county  ;  the  principal  river  there-^ 
fore  of  the  county  is,  the  Trent,  which,  rifing  in  the  Moor- 
hnds  near  BiJduIph,  takes  a  winding  courfc,  Aril  foutherly,. 
tlien  cafteriy,  and  laftly  north-eaftcrly,  and  after  wafliing  tha 
county  for  a  courfc  of  upwards  of  fifty  miles,  leaves  it  at  Bur- 
ton, where  it  becomes  navigable.     In  its  courfe  it  receives 
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ihc  following  rivers,  moftly  arifing  alfo  in  the  Moorlands  an< 
the  before-named  hills,  viz.  the  Dove,  the  Manyfold,  th( 
Hamps  or  Hanfe  ;  the  two  laft  of  which  run  under  ground 
confidcrable  way  near  Ilan\  and  Leyhoufe  ;« alfo  the  Churned 
the  Blythc,  the  Tcyn,  ai:d  the  Sow,  after  it  has  received  th< 
Pcnk  ;  alfo,  below  Wichnor,  the  Tame,  which  arifes  in  th< 
ibuth  of  the  county,  and  comes  through  Tamworth  to  this 
place,  where  it  is  a  confidcrable  river.  Thcfc  rivers  all  fall 
into  the  'IVent,  which  conveys  them  to  the  fca.  The  Stou 
and  Smcftall  run  through  the  f;>uth  of  the  county  into  thj 
Severn, 

It  might  be  a  curious,  and  perhaps  ufcful  fubjcft,  not  un| 
v/orthy  the  patronage  of  the  Board,  torfccrtainby  cxpcrimcn 
the  qii:iiuity  of  water  falling  in  particular  Diftricls  ;  and  th| 
proportion  of  fuch  quantity  ablbrbed  by  the  earth  and  ii 
producl?,  by  the  atmofphcrc,  and  carried  oft*  by  rivulets  n 
fpedlively.  The  quantity  falling  being  determined  by  a  wc: 
ther-gagc,  the  quantity  running  oft'  fccms  nof  difficult  to  d< 
terminc  *,  for  in  mod  countries  particular  outlets  may  be  Bxcj 
upon  where  the  fupcifluous  water  of  a  certain  diiiritSl  pafli 
oft*.  The  extent  of  fuch  Diftri<5t  beingafcertained,anda  trui 
peifon  fixed  upon  near  fuch  outlet,  to  take,  at  ftaX^d  time| 
the  depth  and  velocity  of  the  ftrcam,  from  thence  the  quantit 
of  pafling  water  may  be  cflimated.     I  think  a  ftc^dy  excil 
officer  might  be  inftru£lcdto  regifterfuch  account ;  and  th] 
a  final!  addition  of  falary  might  recompcnfe  him  for  his  troubl 
I  know  a  particular  fpot  in  Staftbrdftiire  where  t)ie  ftood-watl 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  fquare  miles  paflcs  at  a  particul 
bridge,  and  can  go  no  other  way ;  and  doubtlefs  fimilar  fitu| 
tions  may  be  found  in  various  places.     The  councy,   up( 
ihc  whole,  is  well  watered,  and  much  of  its  water  appropriatl 
and  ufcfully  employed ;  yet  large  quantities  of  it  arc  carr 
^ff  jn  waftc  by  floods. 
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THE  ftUowing  is  a  Lift  of  the  Market^Townt  and 
Pariihes  of  this  Coun^ : 
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^iARKET.TOWNS,  ANCIENT  AND  UOUE^,^ 
J.  Scaiibrdi  die  Coiuit]r«Tawii»  Marke(-Da]r  Satxirdaf 


Friday. 

Wednefiiay 

Tiidday. 
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2.  Lichfidd^ 

3.  Wolverhampton^ 

4.  WaMall, 

5.  Burton  on  Trent^ 

6.  Uttoxeter» 

7.  Ncwcaftle»   ' 

8.  Leek. 
9*  Stone. 

10.  Chcadle. 

11.  EcdeflialL 

12.  Rudgeley. 

13.  Tamworth.  '  •  .  *  . 

14.  Tutbury. 

15.  Abbots  Bromley.  ^ 
x6.  Brccwood            very  trifling. 

17.  Pcnkridge  now  declined.  '  •"•• 

x8.  Cannoclc  dcdinei 

19.  Betley  declined. 

20.  Wedncfbury         ■  for  fowls,  butter,  &c. 

21.  Burflem,  7  In  the  Potteries,  now  coafiderable 


\ 
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22.  Hanley  Green,   \     markets  for  provifions. 
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A  LIST  OF  THE  PARISHES  OF  STAFFORDSHIR] 

[By  the  term  Pariih  is  here  meant,  a  tra£k  of  h 
having  a  place  of  woribipt  and  united  in  feme  degree  by 
common  or  mutual  intereit,  without  regarding  the  ecdeflai 
cal  conftitution  or  dependance  upon  a  Aiperior  or  moth( 
church.] 

In  this  fenfe,  Totmanflow  Hundred  contains  forty 
riflies : 


1.  Alftoncficld 

2.  Alveton 
3*  Bagnal 
4*  filore 

5.  Bradley  in  the  Moors 

6.  Bramfhall 
7*  Butterton 

8.  Calton 

9.  Caldon 

10.  Cavcrfwall 

11.  Cheadic 

12.  Croxdcn 

13.  Checklcy 

14.  Chedleton 

15.  Dilhornc 

16.  Draycott  in  the  Moors 

17.  Endon 

18.  Elkftone 

19.  Ellaflon 

20.  Flafh 


21.  Gratwich 

22.  Grindon 

23.  Horton 

24.  Ham 

25.  Ipftoncs 

26.  Kingfton 

27.  Kingfley 

28.  Leek 
20.  Lonn[nor 

30.  Leigh 

31.  Mayficld 

32.  Oakovcr 

33.  Onccote 
34*  Meerbrook 

35.  Roccftcr 

36.  Sheer 
37*  Warflow 

38.  Wctton 

39.  Watcrf;dl 

40.  Uttoxctcr. 


Pyrchill  Hundred  contains  forty-fcvcn  pariibcs  : 
I.  Abbots  Bromley  3.  Afhlcy 

2*  Adbailon  *     4*  Audlcy 

5-  BlichfK 


• 


5.  RlichficU 
fa,  Barhfton 
■J.  lilurcon 
y.  Bctley 
^.  Biirflcm 

10.  Bucknall 

1 1.  BidJulph 

12.  ColwicK 

13.  Colton 

14.  Chabfcy 
J  5.  HJIcnhall 

16.  EcclcftiaU 

17.  Broughton 
iS.  FradfwcU 

19.  Fulford 

20.  Gayton 

21.  HighOfflcy 
23.  Kaiilcy 

23.  Ked 

24.  Lane  Eiid 

25.  Mucklellon 

26.  Maer 
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27.  MaJclcy 

28.  Milwich 
,■29.  Marfton 

30.  NcwcaftJe 

31.  Norton  in  tlie  Moan 

32.  Stoke  on  Trent 

33.  Siiifibrd 

34.  Stowc 

35.  Sandon 

36.  Stone 

37.  Seighford 

38.  Scandon 

39.  Swinncrton 

40.  Ronton 

41.  TixaU 

42.  Thursiield 

43.  Talk  on  the  Hill 

44.  Trcntham 

45.  Whitmore 

46.  Woolftanton 

47.  Wcfton  on  Trenf 


CuddlcAonc    Hundred  contains   twcnty^three   pvllbeti 


1.  Ai^on 

2.  3afwich 

3.  Brccwood 

4.  Bednall 

5.  Blimhill 

6.  Bradley  juxta  StatTord 

7.  Cannock 
$,  Coppenhall 


9.  Caftle  Church  ' . 
10.  Dunftoii 
J  I.  Forton 

12.  Gnofliall 

13.  Haughton 

14.  Lapley 

15.  Norbury 

16.  Pcnkridge 

17.  Rudgelcy 
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I  J.  Rudgeley 
1 8.  Shcrif  Hales. 
29*  Stretton 
20.  Sharcfhall 


21.  Wefton  under  Lixzard 

22.  Wheaten  Aftoxi 

23.  Churcheaton. 


Ofllcy  Hundred  contains  fifty-onc  pariflies. 

1.  Alrewas  27.  Newborough 

2.  Armitagc  28.  Norton  under  Cannoclc| 

3.  Aldrldgc  29.  Pipe  Ridware 

4.  Burton  on  Trent  30.  Pclfall 
5*  Barton  under  Needwood  31.  Rollefton 

32.  Rowley  Regis 


6.  Bloxwich 

7.  Barr 

8.  Clifton  Campville 

9.  Drayton  BafletC 
ID.  Darlafton 

11.  Elford 

12.  Farewell 

13.  Hanbury 

14.  IlamftallRidwaro 

15.  Harbourne 

1 6.  Hammcrwich 

17.  Hafclour 

18.  Harlcftbn 

19.  Hints 

20.  Handfworth 

21.  Longdon 

22.  King's  Rromlcy 

23.  Litchticid  St.  Chad's 
24*  Litchfield  St.  Michael's 
25.  Marchington 

2&  Maviflon  Kidwarc 


33.  Rufhall 
34*  Smethwick 
35*  Shenftone 

36.  Statfold 

37.  Tutbury 

38.  Tatenhill 

39.  Thorpe  Conftanti 

40.  Tamworth 

41.  Tipton 

42.  Wichnor 
43*  Whittington 

44.  Wigington 

45.  Wctford 

46.  Walfall 

47.  Wcdnesficid 
.wt8.  Willcnhall 

49.  Wcdncfbury 

50.  Weft  Bromwich 

51.  Yoxall. 
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Hundred  coiitaiiis  twenty  piriih 
ecottandBrierlyHQlxi.  Kinfiure 


2.  ArckyOver 

3.  Bilfton 

4.  Broome 

5.  Bobbiiigtoii 

6.  Buikbitry 

7.  CodfluU 

8.  Clent 

9.  Enville 
10.  Himle/ 


iz.  Kingfwinfbrd 

13.  Patting^iam 

14.  PatcefliaU 
X5.  Penn 
x6.  Sedgdey 
ij.  Tettenhall 
x8.  TryfuU 

19.  Wolverhampton 
ao«  Womboume. 


J  *  • 


Total 


Totmanflow  Hundred 
PyrehiU  Hundred^ 
Cuddleftone  Hundred| 
Offley  Hundred, 
Seifdon  Hundred, 


Par!(!i«t« 
40. 

47 

SI 

20 


Total  Parifhcs  in  the  County,  18  X 

The  population  of  this  county  is  very  confiderable,  and  has 
been  of  late  years  much  increafing)  a  large  proportion  of  its 
Inhabitants  being  othcrwife  employed  than  in  agriculture,  viz. 
in  mines  and  manufatSturcs.  Some  of  the  country  pariihes 
are  almoft  incredibly  populous.  Sedgeley,  for  inftance^ 
contains  upwards  of  fixteen  hundred  houfes  (I  have  been  told 
two  thoufand),  and  probably  ten  thoufand  inhabitants. 
Rowley,  Weft  Bromwich,  and  Bilfton,  have,  probably, 
five  thoufand  inhabitants  each.  Wodneft>ur)',  Darlafton, 
Willenhall,  Handfworth,  and  Tipton,  arc  very  populous. 
The  town  of  Wolverhampton  previous  to  the  prefent  war, 
by  the  enquiries  of  an  intelligent  pcrfon  employed  in  a  poor's 
rate  aflcffment,  contained  eighteen   thoufand  live  hundred 
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people;  whereas,  by  a  furvey  in  X750,  its  inhabitants  were 
f>nly  feven  thoufand  *  four  hundred  and  fifty-four.  Walfall 
now,  or,  at  leaft,  previous  to  the  war,  contained,  In  what  is 
called  borough  and  foreign,  which  includes  part  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, about  thirteen  thoufand  inhabitants.  This  is  proved 
by  a  penny  dole  which  has  long  been  given  annually  to  all 
ninks  of  people  there.  The  number  meafurcd  by  the  fame 
ilandard,  in  tlic  thirtieth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was 
one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  nine  ;  and  in  1686,  according 
to  Plotr,  not  exceeding  five  thoufand  five  hundred  ;  and  in 
fuch  proportion  has  the  population  there  been  progrcfCvely 
iiicreafinj;.  The  Potteries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcaftle- 
undcr-Lyme  employ  and  fupport  a  population  of  about 
twenty  thoufand  people,  exclufive  of  thofc  in  other  employ- 
ments :  the  population  there  has  been  mod  rapidly  increafing 
for  many  years  preceding  the  prefent  war.  The  parifli  in  which 
I  live  (Tettenhall),  on  a  calculation  fromthe  number  of  birtlis- 
and  burials  annually,  has  increafed  in  popul.'ition  during  the 
prefent  century  as  two  to  five.  It  is  compofed  of  people 
employed  both   in   trade  and  agriculture ;  and  its   prefent 

« 

number  of  inhabitants  are  about  two  thoufand.  Upon  a 
retrofpe£l  of  the  whole,  and  confidering  all  the  data  I  can 
collect,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  population  of  this  county 
previous  to  the  prefent  war  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand,  and  that  its  population  has  at  leaft  been  doubled 
during  the  prefent  century. 


AGRICULTURE  OF  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

SOIL. 

1  HE  foil  of  this  county  (and  probably  that  of  every  other 
diftii^ia  the  kingdom  of  equal  cocnt}  is  various.  The  ara<. 
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ble  foils  mzfy  in  genenl,  be  divided  into^  firfty  the  ftifTaiKF 
ftrongi  dayey*  (argillaoeous) ;  {econSijf  die  loofe  and  lights 
fandy  (arenaceous)  ;  diirdly,  although  the  county  has  na 
chalk,  yetinthelimeftonediftridsy  lime  eardi  (or  calcareous) ; 
fourthlyi  die  mixed,-  or  compound  foil  or  loam,  compofcd  of 
the  above  with  the  addidon  of  ilones  and  other  matter  (umr 
4ompofith).    Alfo,  fome  uncultivated  and  other  fpots  contain  a 
thin  light  bhck  earth,  of  die  nature  of  peat,  generally  lying 
upon  gravel :  this,  when  pulverifed  and  dry,  is  very  light,  but 
when  thoroughly  wet  is  fo  retenuve  of  moifture  as- to  refenv* 
ble  mud..    The  meadow  ibilsare  in  Ibme  places  flmilar  to  the 
arable,  with  die  addition  of  the  fediment  of  water  when 
within  reach  of  ftreams :  in  other  places  compofed  of  peat 
earth  of  different  thicknefles  to  feveral  feet,  fomedmes  con« 
taining  trunks  of  trees-    This  peat  earth  ieems  to  oonfift 
principally  of  the  decayed  roots  of  aquatic  vegetables,. but 
when  drained,  conioUdated,  and  meliorated,  by  top  dreffingor 
irrigation,  becomes  valuable  meadow  and  pafture  land :- the 
furface  of  dus  kind  of  land  will,  upon  draining,  fink  ieveral 
inches. 

The  firft  general  divifion  of  day  foils  confifts  of  two  va« 
rieties :  firft,  the  ftrong,  ftubborn,  harfh,  tenacious  clays^  .or 
clay  loam ;  fccondly,  the  more  mild,  tradlable,  or  friable  marl 
or  loam.  The  fandy  foils  are  more  or  lefs  light,  and  in  fome 
degree  intermixed  with  loam,  gravel,  or  other  matter  \  the 
mixed  foils  arc  alfo  various,  and  may  be  termed  loam,  gra- 
velly loam,  iandy  loam,  &c»  according^  to  circumftanccs». 

The  excellency  of  all  good  foils,  probably,  depends  on  the 
component  parts  being  intermixed  in  a  happy  proportion  i  in 
their  being  of  a  fufEcicnt  thicknefs  upon  thcfub(bil  or  under- 
ilratUFO  }  in  the  compofitlon  of  fuch  under-flratum  being 
neither  too  folid  or  coinpadl  to  retain  and  flagnate.all  the  fall- 
ing mgifturc,  nor  too  porous  to  let  it  pafs  q{x  too  quick >. and 
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In  the  furfacc  lying  with  a  proper  2Lfyc£t  to  receive  the'folar 
ra}'Sy  and  to  let  off  the  fuperabundant  moifture.  A  large  pro« 
portion  of  clay  gives  too  much  tenacity,  and  retains  too  much 
water.  Where  fand  predominates,  the  foil  being  too  porous, 
fufTcrs  the  water  to  pafs  through,  or  evaporate,  and  retains 
too  little.  iVIarl  and  calcareous  earth  are  excellent  corref^ors 
of  both  thcfe  defc£ls.  Stagnant  water,  by  its  chillnefs  and 
want  of  motion,  is  death  to  vegetation  :  hence  the  neceility 
of  draining  wet  foils.  A  due  admixture  of  vegetable  matter 
cnriciics  the  compoft,  and  the  ziMon  and  heat  of  the  folarrays 
upon  Jie  whole  mafs,  bring  on  a  gentle  fermentation,  and 
give  life  and  vigour  to  die  latent  and  prolific  principles  of 
vegetation  contained  therein.  Where  Nature  has  left  her 
work  un/iniihed,  it  is  the  buHnefs  of  art,  and  of  the  farmer's 
profcflion^  to  ainft  and  forward  her  operations,  and  to  affimi- 
late,  as  much  as  poflible,  fuch  imfinifhed  fpots  to  thofc  which 
.Ihe  has  left  ncarcft  perfection :  he  who  does  this  in  the  moSt 
•rational  and  complete  way,  is  the  beft  farmer* 

DIVISION  OF  SOILS. 

jL  he  groTs  acres  of  the  county,  as  dated  before, 

are  about  780,800 

Dcdudl  for  roads,  lakes,  pools,  ponds,  rivers,  canals, 
oties,  towns,  villages,  buildings  and  yards,  one 
acre  in  twenty,  39,040 

Waftc  lands,  forcfts,  woods  and  impraiSlicablc  land,  141,760 


DeduA         180,800 


Remains  cultivated  land        600^000 


Of  the  wafte  and  foreft  lands,  it  is  probable  that 

the  rcclaimable  part  amounts  to  x  00,000 

OH 
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Of  the  fix  hundred  tjiouland  acres  of  cultivated  land,  ii 
which  cliifs  I  mean  to  include  the  pafture  part  cf  p^rks,  I 
eflimatc  one  hundred  thoufand  ncrcs  may  be  meadow  and 
pnfture,  and  iive  hundred  thoufand  acres  arable.  The  aiablc 
land  may  be  reclconed,  two  hundred  thoufand  acres  of  clay 
loam,  or  more  friable  mixed  loam  ;  two  hi:ndred  ihoufar.d 
acres  of  gravelly  or  fandy  loams,  or  other  mixed,  including 
calcareous  foils ;  and  the  remainder,  or  one  hundred  thouland 
acres  of  light,  fiindy,  gravclly,or  other  foils,  which,  though  not 
perhapswhoIlyadaptcdto,are  yet capableof  producing  turneps. 
The  farms  of  this  county  arc  cf  all  fizes,  from  twenty 
acres  to  five  hundred ;  yet  It  mufl  he  acknowledged,  tliat 
within  the  laft  twenty  or  thirty  years  tlic  confolidation  of 
fmall  farms  has  been  not  uncommon  :  And  indeed  a  farm  of 
twenty  or  thirty  acres  is  too  fmali  for  the  fole  employment  of 
a  farmer,  and  only  adapted  to  people  retired  from  buflncfs 
and  preferring  to  live  in  the  country  ;  or  to  country-tradcfmen, 
who,  having  other  bufinefs,  do  not  depend  on  the  fmall  farm 
for  their  main  fupport.  Fanns  of  the  fmallcr  ftze  are  infuf- 
ficient  to  pay  a  fair  rent  and  maintain  2  &mily ;  and,  unlefs 
the  occupier  has  induftry  and  refolution  enough  to  fubmit  to 
working  regularly  for  others,  generally  entail  poverty  oa 
himfelf  and  family.  Yet,  I  think,  it  would  be  a  fpur  to 
fleadineC'!,  exertion,  and  induftry,  if  a  proper  proportion  of 
fmatl  lots  of  grafs  land,  funicient  to  keep  one,  two,  or  more 
cows,  were  added  to  tenements,  and  rcfcrvcd  for  the  moru 
ilcady  and  induitrious  labourers,  who  might  in  Icrvicc  have 
favcd  money  enough  to  {lock  fuch  premifes,  and  who, 
upon  marrying,  might  leave  principally  to  the  wire  the  care 
of  fuch  fiock  ;  fuch  land  not  on  any  account  to  be  bi  oken  up, 
except  fuch  fiortion  of  it,  as  (hall  be  allowed  !or  gardens. 

The  farms  of  SuiFordfliirc   arc  very  generally,  and  with- 
fcirccly  a  fir<;lc  exception,  cmp!o}-cd  in  a  mixture  of  both 
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{pafture  and  corn  ;  fome  occupiers  inclining  one  way, 
Tome  the  other^  according  to  circumflances,  and  perhap 
p2rt,  according  to  the  difpofttion  of  the  occupier.  I'he 
•iccds  generally  fown  for  laying  land  to  perinanent 
turc,.  are,  x.  Red  clover  (trifoUum  praUnfe)  ;  2.  \ 
clover  (trifolium  repens)  ;  -3.  Trefoil  (mcdicago  lupul 
4.  Ray  .grafs  (Mi urn  pinnm)  ;  alfo  liay  feeds  coll 
from  the  loft,  in  which  ^wcry  attentive  pcrfon  is  as  care 
lie  can  be  to  make  a  good  fcle£lion,  by  refcrving  the  hay 
^rom  the  produce  of  lands  the  cleancft  from  weeds 
addition,  many  peribns,  with  a  laudable  view  to  improve] 
have  attempted  to  introduce  fre(h  grafs  feeds ;  particu 
iirft,  the  meadow  or  cow  clover :  but  I  believe  there  arc 
if  any^  inftances  here  wherein  it  has  not  turned  out  to  b 
ufual  bienni£«  doveiw 

2.  Burnet  (pourium  fanguiforba)  has  been  fowi 
.many  pcrfons  of  late  years,  and  by  fome  on  a  broad 
•I  know  it  from  experience  to  be  a  valuable  addition  tc 
paftures,  hardy,  and  ftri£Uy  perennial.  Cows  prefer  it  t( 
.ver,  and  it  is  doubtleis  wholefome  for  them :  fheep  and  I 
^prefer  clover  \  and  it  is  by  no  means  fo  produAive  as  the  b 
Jeaved  red  clover.  A  very  attentive  friend  and  neighb< 
^f  mine,  who  keeps  a  very  large  dairy,  and  has  for  fome 
back  £)wn  large  quantities  of  this  plait,  is  fo  very  part 
•jt,  that  he  would  this  year  have  fown  ten  hundred  weig 
•the  (ecd,  could  he  have  procured  it.  It  is  certainly  a 
mixture  with  other  herbage,  with  which  it  but  little  inter 
drav.'ihg  its  ncurifhment  deep  from  the  earth  by  a  Ion 
root.  It  is  a  native  of  fome  of  the  Midland  Counties, 
Axy  calcareous  foils,  particularly  Rutlandfhire,  whei 
i^unds  fpontaneoufly  in  conunon  fields,  road  fides,  and 

•  Mr.  MiLLSi. 
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upon  eonunonf  wlioQjr  uncultivated  it  is  a  very  ^fiereat  plant 
to  the  meadaw  burner  (famusfiria  ^inaih)^  Qirin^ng  out' 
and  flowering  ibnie  mondis  earlier.  I  haie  fince  found 
it  indigenous  in  the  Moorlands  of  Stafibidihire^  particularly 
on  the  Wcver  Hillsy  and  between  Wetton  and  Warflow. 

2»  Sainfoin  {btijfarum  9tt9hrf€bis)  has  been  xxiei^  but 
has  not  fuccecdedi  and  die  foil  is  probably  not  adapted  to 

it.  .  . 

4*  Lucem  {medicag^  fativa)  has  had  fovend  finall  expe* 

rimcnts.    It  requires  cleaning  ynth  a  good  deal  of  care  for. 

the  two  or  diree  firil  years,  after  which  you  can  foarcely  de« 

flroy  it.    I  had  early  this  ipring  a  garden  bed  of  this  plant 

dug  under  (being  tired  of  it),  which  notwitfaflanding  is  now 

{hooting  out  vigoroufly.   There  is  fomc  reafon  to  difpute  its 

fupcriority  to  red  clover,  eidier  in  quality  or  bullc  of  pro*. 

duce. 

5.  Rib  gra&  \fhntag0  lanaolata)  is  alfo  fown  in  con-. 
fidcrable  quantities,  and  by  many  approved-  as  a  good  mix-^ 
turc  with  clover  and  ray  grafs.  There  is  good  authority  for 
afTerting  that  cattle  will  not  eat  it  alone ;  but  it  is  believed  to 
be  a  grateful  mixture  with  other  herbage. 

None  of  the  native  individual  grafTes  have,  to  my  know« 
ledge,  been  cultivated  in  this  county,  except  the  ray  grafs 
before  named,  and  the  cat  grafs  [bromus  mollis)^  though 
many  of  them  arc  apparently  much  more  worthy  of  it.  Ii> 
addition  to  the  cultivated  plants  before  named,  the  following 
is  a  Hit  of  our  principal  fpontaneous  paflure  and  meadow 
herbage,  in  which  each  fpecies  is  placed  in  lank  according 
to  the  writer's  conception  of  its  merit ;  but  fuch  fupcriority 
being  matter  of  opinion,  may  poflibly  be  varied  and  other** 
wife  decided  by  future  experience  and  obfcrvation* 

I.  Meadow  graflcs  [poa  praicnfis  ct  Hvialis). 

D  2.  An 
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1.  Annual  meadow  grafs  (poa  annua)^  a  fwcct  and  fine 
grafs,  but  not  very  produftivc,  might  with  propriety  be 
termed  pea  quadrans  annua^  as  it  will  produce  and  reproduce 
itfcif  by  its  ownfced  four  times  a-year.  Could  the  feed  be  pro- 
cured in  fufiicicnt  quantities,  it  is  certainly  well  worthy  of- 
cultivation,  producing  in  quick  fucceilion  an  infinity  of 
blades  of  grafs,  and  being  a  fwcet  and  fine  pafturagc. 

3.  Meadow  fefcue  [fejluca  praUnJis). 

4.  P'oxtail.  grafs  {ahpecurus praUnfis^  it  agreJiU). 

5.  Soft  grafs  ^b$lcus  lanatus). 

b.  Dogstail  grades  (cynofurus  crljiatus  iticbinatui), 

7.  Vernal   grafs   (antboxanthum  odoratu7n)\    fine,  fwcct* 
iu^d  early,  but  not  veryproduiSlive. 

8.  Rough  cock's-foot  grafs  ^^^r/y/x^i  glomeratu$)\  coarfe 
but  very  produAIve,  and  by  fomc  much  eftccmed;  pro- 
bably makss  good  hay  intermixed  with  the  other  finer 
graflciJ. 

9.  Water  meadow  grafs  {poa  aquatica)  grows  vciy  tall, 
to  fix  feet  high  and  upwards  ;  extremely  produdtivc^  very 
common  by  the  fides  of  dreams,  in  hedges,  and  fometimcs 
in  pretty  broad  patches  on  water  meadows.  Mr.  Curtis- 
informs  me  this  grafs  is  cultivated  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  azid  it 
is  [)iolab!y  well  worthy  of  attention  In,  proper  fituations. 

10.  Meadow  oat  grafs  {avina  pratenjis). 

The  above  grades  are  certainly  all  well  worthy  of  trial  in 
cultivation >  the  following  alfo  are  common  in  meadows  and 
paflures. 

1 1.  Bent  grafles  of  forts  (agro/lis^Sj  principally  the  capIU 
laris  alba  iiJlclQnifira)^  Thefc,  though  valuable  in  meadows, 
arc  very  noxious  and  troubleibme  in  arable  land,  being  the 
bafis  of  that  curfe  to  the  plough  farmer,  the  black  or  beg* 
gaily  couch  or  fquitch  grafs.  Thefc  grafles  arc  fo  hardy,  . 
rhat  they  will  grow  in  any  foil  moid  or  dry^  and  the  more 

lo^d 
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lind  is  run  out,  beggared,  or  impovcrifiicd  by  hard  tlHige, 
the  more  they  will  run  in  the  root  and  abound. 

12.  Tall  oat  grafs  {avena  tlatior).  This,  though  a-trou- 
bkromc  wccJ  in  amble  land,  (being  the  knobby  or  bulbous- 
rooted  couch  grafs)  is  yet  probably  worthy  of  cultivation 
in  meadows  being  very  hardy,  productive,  and  flourifti- 
ing  in  all  fcafons  \  it  makes  good  hay  intermixed  with  other 
finer  grafibs. 

13.  Dogs,  couch  or  fquitch  gmft  (tritUum  rtpens)  i 
not  very  common  in  mcatJou*s  and  paftures,  but  chiefly 
j,bounding  in  gardens  and  hedges.  The  common  fquitch 
grafs  of  arable  lands  has  been  often  erroneouily  called  by 
this  name. 

14.  Flotc  grafs  [fefluca  Jiuitans)  \  generally  growing 
in  water,  it  is  3  fweet  and  good  herbage,  and  very  produc- 
tive. Many  a  poor  oH  horfc  has  been  bogged  in  fearching 
for  this  grafs,  of  which  they  arc  remarkably  fond.  A  botani- 
cal friend  *  has  obfervcd,  that  gecie  are  very  fond  of  the  feeds 
of  this  grafsj  and  well  khow  wheh:  Xo  lokjk  for  Aem. 

I'^c  other  m'oft  cMmKnigtraiTes  arc,Timothygn)lE  (fbUum 
prattnft)^  hair  grals  {aira  eajpltifa)^  quake  grifs  (^brtza  tne- 
tlia)y  bromc  grafs  {hromus  t'rtlfuSf  ervtnjii  i^ yieniis)^  mea- 
dow barley  grafs  (hiirdeum'fretenft)^  caepingfoft  grals  {^beltut 
■  moiUt) :  alfo  in  wet,  boggy,  or  fwaihpy  Htuitions,  various  ibrts 
of  (eg  griiites  provincially  hard  grafr^  iron  gnLfs*  carnation 
grafs  (»nx'f) :  Aefes  tipon  draining  and  topnlreffiiig  their 
native  bogs,  gjbnerally  giv'e  way  to  the  more  valuable  graHcs. 

The  other  principal  meadow  herbage  valuable  for  hay 
and  pafturage  is,  i.  The  meadow  or  cow  dovcr  (a  variety 
of  the  tr'tfollum  pratenfe)  \  the  feed  of  wHch  is  profeflcd  to 
be  futd  under  the  name  of  cow  grafs. 

2.  Long-leaved  perennial  clover  (marl  grafs  of  Hud- 
bos  ,  lr!/olmn^ixua/um};commonin  hedges  andditch  banks  in 

•  Dr,  WiTm»iNo. 
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the  clayey  foil  in  the  parifh  of  BIymhill.  Being  perennial,  and 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  ftrong  foils,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickek-t 
SON  highly  recommends  the  cultivation  of  it  in  fuch  foils 
mixed  with  common  clover  and  ray  grafs.  This  plant  is  alfa 
common  here  upon  mixt  gravelly  loam,  fomctimes  in  fliad\\ 
and  fbmetimcs  in  open  fltuations  ;  but  having  a  difpofition 
naturally  to  propagate  itfelf  by  running  in  the  root,  I  am 
afraid  its  feed  will  not  ripen  in  fufficient  quantity  for  any 
confidcrable  fcale  of  cultivation :  the  attempt  of  r^'-ifrng  its  feed 
is  however  well  worth  making. 

3.Trailing  trefoil  {trifoUum  frocumhcns)  j  a  fwect,  fine  and; 
good  herbage. 

4.  Bird's  foot  trefoil  {lotus  corniculatus)  ;  in  all  fitur.* 
tions  open  and  (hady,  moift  and  dry,  apparently  wor- 
thy of  cultivation.  A  Angle  attempt  of  mine  to  raife  a 
garden  bed  failed ;  the  feed  of  my  own  gathering  never  ve- 
getated. 

5.  Perennial  tufted  vetch  {vicia  cracca)  ;  excellent 
padurage^  and  a  good  mixture  in  hay ;  not  uncommon  ia 
hedges  and  meadows ;  highly  worthy  of  cultivation.  This 
perennial  vetch  is  diftinguiilied .  from  the  common  annuals 
by  its  long  fruit*ftalk,  upon  which  the  flor^ers  and  pods  are 
fupported  at  a  diftance  from  the  ftcni ;  whereas  thofe  of  the. 
annuals  are  (hort  and  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 

6.  Meadow  vetchling  (lathyrus  prateftf.s) ;  in  hcdo-es 
and  meadows ;  common.  For  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  a 
premium  has  been  offered,  i  believe,  by  the  Bath  A^^ricu!- 
ture  Society ;  yet  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  cattle  are  not 
fond  of  it,  I  havini;  often  obferved  it  untouched  on  the  hed^^« 
fide  of  a  flocked  pafture :  it  is  probably  moft  proper  as  a 
mixture  in  grafTes  for  hayi  and  poiSbly  cat^n  by  cattle  mixc4 
widi  grafTes*. 
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7.  Meadow  bumet  (fanguifirha  ^dnalii) ;  eommoa 
and  plendful  in  lome  meadows;  alio  growing  very  luxu«& 
riantly  in  €oId  and  very  ^fooit  wet  upland,  particularly  on 
Bcntley  eftate  near  Walfidli  and  between  Waliall  Wood  and 
Cannock  Heath:  a  hint  from  nature  diat  it  fliould  be  ciil« 
tlvated  on  fuch  land|  as  it  certainly  ihouldi'if  its  feed  can  be 
preferred  in  fufficient  quantity. 

8.  Meadow  fweet  {/piraa  ubnaria)  i  coarfir^  but  not  dip 
cfteemed  by  fome.  The  fiurina  or  dtift  of  the  ripe  bloflbms 
of  this  plant,  wUch  is  very  abundant^  is,  I  have  been  told,  zn 
excellent  ftyptic,  and  has  been  ufed  with  great  fucceis  in  ftop«^ 
ping  haemorrhages. 

9.  Cow  weed  {cbarophyttum  fylvifin)  has  an  uncouth^ 
and  weed-like  appearance^  refembling  hemlock,  but  paler 
in  colour ;  is  very  common  in  fome  meadows  and  paftures,* 
and  has  been  ufed  as  a  pot  herb.  According  to  Curtis,  cows 
are  fo  fond  of  it,  diat  when  a  pafture  is  overrun  with  it,  as  h 
often  the  cafe  about  Dudley,  they  always  turn  them  in  to  eat  ic 
lip,  as  obfcrved  by  Mr.  Waxnwrioht,  in  Witherino's 
Botany.  It  is  very  conunon  about  Wolverhampton  and  Wed- 
jiesfield.  Cows  cat  it  greedily,  and  I  believe  it  is  wholefome 
for  them. 

10.  Meadow  forrcl  [rumex  acitofa)\  common  in  meadows/ 
All  forts  of  cattle  cat  it,  and  I  doubt  not  that  its  acid  *  is 
grateful  and  wholefome  to  them,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  good 
herbage. 

11.  To  thcfe  I  fhall  add  the  crowfoots  (ranunculuses)^  fov 
very  abundant  in  our  meadows  and  paftures,  and  which,  tho*' 
in  themfclves  fo  acrid  and  pungent,  are  notwithftanding  moft 
certainly  a  grateful  and  dcfirable  admixture.  They  fecm  in- 
tended as  feufoncxs  and  correctors,  and  to  be  adapted  to  ufes' 
In  the  animal  oeccnonny  fimilar  to  that  of  fait,  mu(lard,pep«>-- 
per  and  vinegar  at  -our  tables  i  to  corrcA  the  Aatulont  or  pu*« 
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trid  qualities  of  the  more  palatable  and  luxuriant  dlfhes  on 
the  great  table  of  nature  It  is  faid  in  WixHEkiNC's 
Botany  of  the  ranunculus  acris^  that  ^  cows  and  horfcs  leave 
^  this  plant  untouched,  though  tiieir  pafturebc  ever  fo  bare.** 
I  believe  this  to  be  only  true  of  the  flower  ftem,  or  when 
there  is  not  a  fufficient  admixture  of  other  more  palatable  her- 
bage. 

The  following  I  confider  as  neutral  plants,  or  fuch  as  are 
meither  worthy  the  farmer's  attention  to  encourage  their 
growth,  nor  his  efforts  to  dcflroy:  the  foliage  of  many  of 
them  is  eaten  by  cattle  without  injury,  either  green  or  in  hay, 
in  common  with  otlier  herbage. 

1.  Dandelion  [Uontodon  taraxacum) ;  very  common  ;  con- 
fiJerably  diuretic ;  has  probably  a  good  efFc£l  upon  cattle,  from 

;that  quality,  at  their  firft  going  to  grafs, 

2.  Daify  [belUs  pennnis). 

3.  Daffodil  (narcljfus  pfeudo^narciffus). 

•4.  Harebell,  Englifli  hpcinth  (hyacinthus  uon  fcriptus). 

5.  Fritillary  {fritiUaria  MeUagrii).    This  very  curious 
and  rare  flower  adorns  in  great  profuflon  fome  meadows  about 
one  mile  from  Blymhill,  in  the  p.'uifh  of  Whcatcn-Aflon,  as 
•cbfcrvcd  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickenson, 

6.  Cowflip  "{primula  veris). 

7.  Primrofe  {primula  vulgaris). 

8.  Lady-fmocks,  fevcral  forts  (cardamincs)  ;   principally 
the  pratcnfis  and   birjuta ;  the  fdiage   probably  wholcfomc 

.food, 

9.  Wood  or  meadow  anemone  {anemone  nemorofa) ;  very 
vcommon  here   in   meadows  ;  the  flowers  fold  up  in  a  cu- 
rious maimer  againft  rain ;  the  whole  plant  is  acrid :  when 
ibeep  that  arc  unaccuftomcd  to  it  cat  it,  it  brings  on  a  bloody 
JuX)  a:i  ehferved  ia  Withering')  Botany. 

xo.  Goofc 
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10.  Goofe  grafs  (gattum  palujire  tf  uUgintfum). 

J  I.  Biftort  (pefygenum  i!/lerta)i  common  in  molft  mesu- 
dows ;  alfo  in  very  hii^h  pailure  ground  at  EiUngion,  in  the 
parilh  of  Bufiibury.  The  root  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  vegc- 
ablc  aftringcnts,  as  Withering  informs  us.  If  it  would  . 
tan  Icidicr  it  would  be  worthy  of  cuUitation,  the  root 
being  produflive  and  the  fpecics  prolific.  This  pjant  in  fome 
places  wholly  occupies  large  patches  of  ground,  to  the  injury 
of  bL-tUr  herbage. 

I2»  Cinqucfoits  (petentUla  verna  CJ  nutans), 

13.  Meadow  luz  (thaliSlrumJlavum)  i  in  a  meadow  on  my. 
farm  in  conridcrablcqu.mticy. 

14.  Valerian  (vaUriiina  affifinalis),. .  A 

1 5.  Orchis's,  fcveral  forts. 

1 0.  Mc?.dow  boot  (eallha  palit/lr-is), 

17.  Ladies  mantle  (aUbrmilla  vul^arh).  . 

lb'.  Yitiovt  {achiUca  mUlefelluin).  Sheep  and  cattle  cat v 
it,  and  it  is  recommended  fur  cultivation  on  poor  land,  by 
Anderson. 

19.  Rcftharrow  {taonis  amtnfis) ;  rather  to  be  extir> 
pated  than  cncourdgedi  though  cattle  will  eat  -  it  when  . 
young,  nnd  it  is  very  produAive.  The  roots  of  it  arc  vefy  ' 
ti'oublefcunc  in  arable  land,  being  ftrong,  and  almoft  flopping 
t}:e  plough.  In  fome  of  die  cballc  counties  I  have  obfcrvcd  a 
worfc  kind  ftiU>  f /z.  the  pricldy>  ttwrny}  or  fpliiy  reflharrow 
[ciieiiis  /pinafa)^  but  I  have  never  found  any  in  Staficfdlhire  . 
except  the  fmooth  plant  firft  named. 

20.  Yellow  rattle  (rhln^nthut  trifitt  galli). 

21.  Red    rattle    or    loufe  wort   {pcditularii  fylvttt'ua).  . 
I'his  (hould  rather  have  been  clafTcd  amongft  weeds  or  noxi< 
ous  plants,  as  WiTHERiKC.fays  of  it,  ihat  if  th?  he^^thieft 
i)uclc  of  (hcep  he  fed  with  it  they  become  fcabby  and  fcurfy 
in  a  Ihort  time,  the  wool  gets  Ioq1«i  and  fhey  ^11  b^  overrun 
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^T>y  vermin !  it  Is,  doubtlels,  a  bad  plant,  but  may  be  weakened 
or  deftroyed  by  draining  the  land, 

22.  Eyebright  (euphrafia  cfftcin'aUs  &f  odontitis). 

23.  Fcronica*Sy  feveral  forts. 

24.  Purging' flax  (linum  catharticum). 

25.  CcntaMvy  [^Chironia  ccntaurium). 

26.  White  faxlfragc  {faxlfraga  granulata)  j  on  meadows 
n\  the  Moorlands. 

Thcfc  are  the  mod  common,  many  others  are  omitted. 
Some  of  them  have  their  known  ufcs ;  to  others  no  attention 
IS  paid,  but  what  they  claim  from  the  beauty  of  tlicir  flowers ; 
and  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Withering  has  obferved,  a  difplay  of 
beauty  may  have  been  in  fome  meafure  the  defign  of  the  Great 
Creator. 

Weeds,  or  noxious  plants,  common  in  pafture  and  meadow 
land,  which  the  farmer's  induftry  fbould  be  employed  in  de« 
llroying  and  extirpating  are, 

1.  Dock  (rumex  crijpus)  I  to  be  deftroyed  only  by  perfeve- 
rance  in  rooting  up. 

2.  Thirties  of  forts  [carduui*s)y  particularly  the  Unceo* 
latus  palujlrls  and  pratcnfts :  they  ftiould  be  cut  off  with- 
in the  ground  or  rooted  up. 

3.  Nap  weed  (centaurea  nigra  li  fcahiofa)  fhoulJ  be  root- 
ed or  cut  up,  being  ufelefs  and  unflghdy. 

4.  Ramfons  [allium  «^/w/»i),  meadows  at  Horfcbrook  and 
cifc where,  gives  a  garlick  flavour  to  milk. 

5.  Goofc  t;uify,  filver  weed,  or  feathered  cinquefoil 
(potcntilla  anferina)  i  common  in  many  pafturcs,  but  generally 
tiiitouched  by  cattle ;  ihould  therefore  be  extirpated  to  make 
room  for  better  herbaire. 

6.  Rufhes  of  forts  (juncus^s)  j  a  fure  indication  of  ftag- 
nant  water,  and  that  the  land  wants  drainin:;. 

7.  ^Vbitc  dead  octdc  {kmium  elh), 

8.  Ho£ 


^ 
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8.  Hog  weedy  or  cow  parfiiip  {biracbum).  This  plant 
(Variety  2.  the  anguftifitlum)  is  Tery  abundant  in  an 
upland  mowing  meadow  near  Dudley  Caftlc}  and  tboughl 
believe  cattle  wiQ  eat  it  without  injury,  yet  it  it  certainly 
too  coarfe  and  weed-like  to  be  fuffered  to  abound  in  well  ma- 
naged land. 

9.  Wild  carrot  (^imrrrtfr«#tf)« 

10.  Dog's  mercury  {Mgrcurialis  pirtnnis)  i  very  common 
in  the  fides  of  hedges.  Withsung*s  Botany  fitys  this  plant 
is  xioxious  to  fliccp ;  which  if  true,  ibme  pains  fliould  be  be* 
flowed  in  its  extirpation. 

I X.  The  common  curfed  or  way  thiflle  {ftrratida  arvitu 
Jis) ;  every  where. 

The  leading  features  of  improvement  to  be  effefttd  by 
agriculture  upon  meadow  and  pafture  land  feems  to  bc^ 

J.  By  draining  of  all  boggy,  fwampy,  and  mcrafly  fpots, 
cither  by  open  or  hollow  drains. 

2.  By  improving  the  herbage  where  rough  and  coarfe, 
cither  by  weeding  and  top-dreffing)  or  by  pulverizing 
;ind  feeding  down  with  a  judicious  fcIe£lio/A  of  proper  fcedb*, 
and  laying  the  furfacc  in  a  form  and  difpoficion  to  clear  itfelf 
of  furface  water,  and  receive  future  imnrovement. 

3.  By  extending  as  much  as  pofTlble  the  pracSlice  of  ir- 
rigating the  fur&ce  of  all  land  capable  of  that  improve- 
ment, with  water  judicioufly  applied,  and  properly  taken 
off. 

4.  By  top-drefHng  with  the  mofl  ameliorating  manures 
tliat  can  be  procured. 

5.  By  {locking  at  proper  times,  and  with  a  properly  mix- 
ed ftock ;  by  which  man^igenient  tlie  herbage  being  clofely 
bitten  will  be  kept  fine,  and  the  furface  not  being  trodden  in 
or  poached  upon  will  be  kept  regular.  There  are  few  fpots 
fo  barren  or  ungrateful  which  by  this  mode  will  not  be  made 

E  ufc- 
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ufcful  meadow  and  pafture  land.  Confiderable  attentloi 
at  prefent  paid  to  thcfe  Aibje^  by  many  fpirited  and  jud 
ous  managers.  The  particular  points  above  alluded  to  \ 
kcm  moft  capable  of  being  extended  are  the  three  followin 

1.  Draining. 

2.  Irrigation. 

3.  Improvement  of  ftock. 


DRAINING. 
Of  this  moft  c/Tcntial  improvement  of  meadow  and  paft 

■ 

land,  as  well  as  arable,  much  remains  to  be  done,  though  gi 
exertions  have  been  nude  in  it  of  late  years.  The  pradi 
moft  approved  here  is  after  having  opened  a  (uflicient  ni; 
bcr  of  ditches  or  main  drains  to  a  proper  depth,  to  cut  ft 
and  into  them  a  number  of  drains  of  about  fourteen  inc 
wide  at  top,  to  four  or  five  inches  wide  at  bottom,  and  th 
feet  deep ;  then  to  fill  up  thefe,  firft,  wilh  a  fmall  layer 
heath  or  ling ;  fccondly,  with  pebbles  or  rock  ftone  one  f 
thlckj  thirdly,  with  another  layer  of  ling;  then  to  place  the  f 
fpit  or  turf  reverfed  upon  the  upper  heath  or  ling ;  and  to  fl 
up  anddofe  the  whole  with  part  of  the  foil,  and  to  fpread 
remainder  of  the  foil  on  the  furface  of  the  land  fo  drain 
Clofe  drains  thus  executed  will  laft  a  great  length  of  tim 
properly  done,  and  if  the  open  drains  ihall  be  kept  propc 
cleanfed  out.  Other  methods  are  alfo  ufed  ;  as  that  of  dra 
ing  with  hollow  bricks  -,  that  of  forming  the  bottom  of 
drain  with  a  bearing  on  either  fide,  and  a  narrower  oj 
fpacc  below,  with  the  firft  fpit  or  fod  of  turf  inverted  and 
turned,  andthediain  filled  up  with  the  foil.  Thefe  are  pra^i 
with  good  cffc&  I  but  the  firft-named  methodis  moft  genen 
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af  proved,  in  wliicb,  where  ftoncs  arc  fc2rcc,wood  is  fometlmcs 
iubftiiutcd.  The  improvement  is  generally  reckoned  to  pay 
the  whole  cxpencc  in  two  or  three  years,  and  within  my  ac- 
quaintance is  fo  gcncfully  pra^tidd,  that  there  arc  few  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  do  more  or  Icfs  of  it  every  year.  Tliis 
opinion  is  corrobontcd  by  others^  particularly  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wright  of  Bradley,  who  fays,  "  more  attention  has  been 
"  paid  to  thai  impoit-int  article  of  draining  lands  within  the 
"  laft  twenty  years,  than  in  centuries  before.  Covered  drains 
"  arc  commonly  uftd."  Altcmpts  too  have  been  made  to 
tap  fprings,  by  boring  into  tiiem,  by  Mr.  Elkinton  and 
ethers,  and  fometimcs  with  fuccefs.  Mr.  Bradeuhn  from, 
muchcxperiencc  thinks  the  bcft  method  of  under-draining  to  bs 
with  hollow  bricks,  which  he  fays  arc  more  durablci  and  fafe 
from  being  injured  by  vermin,  than  any  other  method. 


IRRIGATION. 

Irrigation,  or  die  improvement  of  land  by  watering, 
isi  or  maybe,  a  very  important  and  extenfive  partofagri> 
culture ;  and  though  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  are 
generally  admitted  and  well  luunvn  in  this  count}'>  at  Icaft 
by  all  intelligent  farmers,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  in 
general  carried  to  the  extent  of  which  it  is  capable  j  many 
fVrcams  being  fulFered  to  glide  quietly  down  tlicir  own  chan- 
nel, which  might  eafdy  be  diawn  over  the  adjoining  lands^ 
to  their  great  improvement.  This  omifEon  is  in  partowin^ 
toncgleit  i  in  part  to  thcjealoufy  of  millers  and  other  perfons 
intercfted  in  the  ftreams ;  and  in  fomc  degree  to  the  bcft 
methods  of  extending  this  application  of  water  not  being 
£  2  gene- 
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generally  and  fuflicicntly  underftood.  The  induftry  of  many 
individuals  is,  however,  very  properly  and  fucccfsfuUy  exerted 
in  this  very  commendable  fpccics  of  improvement. 

Rcfpeiting  a  fyftcm  for  irrigation,  no  general  one  can  ap- 
ply to  particular  cafes.  Different  modes  of  fprcading  the 
water  mud  be  adopted,  according  to  different  circum- 
fiances  of  fituation  and  form  of  furface.  In  all  cafes  where 
a  (Iream  naturally  falls  down  a  valley,  and  the  fides  of  fuch 
valley  confift  of  cafy  and  regular  declivities,  the  beft  way 
undoubtedly  is  to  draw  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  water  nearly 
upon  a  level,  along  a  main  carrier  ;  fuch  water  to  be  let  out 
of  the  fuid  main  carrier  at  pleafure,  by  fluices  conftru£led  in 
difFcrcnt  places  in  the  fides  thereof,  into  floating  gutters ; 
fuch  floaring  gutters  being  cut  on  a  level  along  the  fides  of 
the  declivities,  one  below  another.  Thefe  floating  gutters 
will  collccb  the  water  from  the  fpaces  of  land  above  them, 
and,  if  well  conftrufted,  deliver  it  very  regularly  upon  the 
fpaces  below  each  of  them  rcfpe&ively.  The  watering  in 
this  cafe  will  require  very  little  attendance,  except  that  of 
epciiiiig  and  clofing  the  fluices  in  rotation,  fo  as  to  irrigate 
different  parts  of  fuch  land  fucceflively.  The  gutters  too  will 
require  an  annual  clcanfing  or  fcouring  out,  otherwifc  they 
will  choke,  and  grow  up  with  grafs. 

The  particular  mode  of  a£tion  or  operation  by  which  land 
is  benefited  by  watering,  has  not  perhaps  yet  been  fatis- 
faclorily  explained :  yet  it  is  an  cftablifhed  and  well  known 
/a£l,  tliat  all  waters  (except  fuch  as  are  highly  putrid)  pro- 
duce a  good  effcJk  upon  land,  in  fome  degree  proportioned  to 
their  rapidity  or  brifknefs  of  motion.  Thus  common  water 
fufFered  to  (lagnate  upon,  or  dribble  in  fmall  quantities  over 
land,  will  encourage  the  growth  only  of  rufhes,  carex*s  (feg- 
graf^),  and  olher  coarfc  aquatics^  and  weaken  if  not  deflroy 
the  fincft  and  moft  valuable  gra/Tcs.    The  fame  water  drivea 

over 
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ever  the^iame  land  with  a  briflc  motion,  and  the  furface  left 
to  dry  at 'Intervals,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  and  atmofphere,. 
^vill  have  a  dire£t  contrary  efFed  :  the  valuable  grafTes  will 
flourifh,  and  the  aquatics  be  weakened  or  deftroycd.  Hence 
it  (hould  feem,  that  the  good  eiFcds  of  watering  are  in  part 
produced  by  mechanical  operation,  by  moiftening  and  tender- 
ing the  furface ;  which  circumftai\ce,  combined  at  intervals 
with  the  eiFcdls  of  the  fun  and  atmofphere,  brings  into 
action  the  latent  principles  of  vegetation  in  plants ;  which. 
principle  would  have  lain  dormant,  under  the  influence  of 
chilling  or  ftagnant  water ;  or  would  have  been  locked  up 
by  the  matting  of  turf  on  the  furface,  had  not  fuch  turf  been 
foftcncd,  and  made  cafily  penetrable  by  moiftcning  its  furface»^ 
The  coarfe  aquatics  being  hardier,  vegetate  in  a  lefs  degree 
of  heat.  They  feem  intended  by  nature  to  fill  up  thofe  vacan- 
cies which  are  yet  unprepared  for  the  produdlion  of  the  more 
valuable  tribes,  upon  this  principle  ia  her  vegetable  oeco- 
nomy,  that  a  bad  plant  is  better  than  none :  yet  upon  the 
proper  application  of  human  induftry  they  always  decline,  and 
give  way  to  tliofc  of  fupcrior  value. 

Every  one  knows  the  neceffity  there  is  (previous  to  im- 
provemcntsbyirrigation)ofdifcharging  the  ftagnant  water  from, 
or  from  near,  the  fur  face  of  all  lands  intended  tobe  fo  improved, 
by  hollow  drains  or  otherwifc. 

As  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  irrigation  depends  fo 
much  upon  the  watering  being  cfFcftcd  with  a  briflc  motion^ 
and  not  continued  for  too  long  a  time,  the  great  defidcra- 
tum  in  this  fpccics  of  iniprovement  feems  to  be  the  intro- 
dudlion  of  refcrvoirs  conftrufted  fo  as  to  conrain  large  quan-- 
titles  of  flood  water  ;  which  water  fo  colle£led  may  be  fuc- 
ccffivcly  and  at  plcafure  diftributcd  upon  any  land  below  its- 
furface,  and  continued  with  fuch  velocity,  and  for  fuch  length* 
o£  time,  as  may  be  thought  proper. 

This. 


This  idea,  as  applicaWc  to  agriculture,  is  I  bclievenovel^ 
: 'and  may  be  treated  as  vifionary;  but  I  am  fo .  thoroughly 
•conviixcd  of  the  great-advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  that 
I  will  venture  a  predidlcion  of  its  being  in  fomc  future  time 
pracSlifcd  to  a  great  extent.    The  praftice  will  be  much  faci- 
litatcd  by  the  conftruftion  of  dams  being  fo  well  and  fo  com- 
monly undsrftood,  in  confequencc  of  the  number  of  navigable 
canals  which  have  been,  and  are  ftill  executing.     A  refervoir 
of  a  few  acres,  and  of  two  pros  average  depth,  may  be  con- 
ilru<5led,  at  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  per  acre,  according  to 
circumftances  of  fituation.    Such  refervoirs  as  a  fifliery  (un- 
•<icr  proper  management)  would  be  equal  or  fupcrior  in  value 
to  an  equal  breadth  of  land,  and  the  furface  water  to  a  cer- 
tain depth  may  be  drawn  down  for  the  purpofe  of  irrigation 
at  pleafure. 

Upon  this  fubje£l  of  water  the  following  cxtcnfivc  idea  is 

thrown  out  by  an  ingenious  gentleman  *,  high  in  his  pro- 

'fcflxon  as  an  cnj^incer;  which  is,  that  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the 

waters  of  the  kingdom  at  prefent  run  away  in  waftc,  great 

parts  of  which  might  be  ufefully  employed  ;  nay  farther  (put- 

ting  expencc  out  of  the  queftion),  that  every  ftream  in  the 

•kingdom  may  be  made  to  run  equally  through  the  whole  year, 

Thispofitlonjhowever  extraordinary,  is  cafilydemonftrable  j  for 

if  upon  any  given  ftream  one  or  more  refervoirs  be  made 

capable  of  containing  its  flood  water,  and  through  the  dam  or 

•dams  be  laid  a  pipe  or  pipes,  whofe  apertures  will  juft  dif- 

charge  the  average  produce,   the  bufincfs  is  done.      And 

though  there  may  be  no  probability  of  this  bufincfs  bein^-  ever 

•brought  to  fo  great  a  nicety;  yet  from  hence  fome  idea  may 

-be  formed  of  the  prodigious  extent  to  which  improvcmenu  by 

\¥r^tcr  may  be  carried. 

*  Ms.  Jctto?. 

V/iih 
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With'  this  fubjefiy  and  that  of  forming  refenrdrs  for  the* 
purpofes  ^  agriculturey  is  conneAed  another9  of  great  im** 
portance  in  domeftic  and  commercial  oeconomy ;  namelyy  the 
having  an  extcnfive  command  of  the  application  of  water  to* 
all  mechanical  purpofes  wherein  fuch  application  will  an« 
fwer  better  than  for  irrigation  of  land^  and  diu8>  as  it  were^^ 
arrcfting  cv^ry  drop  of  water  that  &lls  from  the  hcavensi  and' 
rendering  it  in  the  moft  extendve  way  fubfervient  not  only 
to  the  immediate  fubfiftence  of  man  and  beaft,  and  the'im- 
provcment  of  land^  but  even  having  the  reiidue  foldy  at 
command  for  the  purpofes  of  (hortening  manual  labour :  fuc!t 
fy  flem  would  certainly  be  an  important  addition  to  the  powers 
required  in  many  of  our  mechanical  operations,  and  of  great: 
importance  in  a  manu&^ring  country* 

A  copy  of  part  of  the  above  being  fent  to  Mr.  Jessop,  I: 
have  received  from  him  the  following  Paper,  which  I  had; 
never  fccn  before* 

OBSERVATIONS     ON     THE    USE    OF 
RESERVOIRS  FOR  FLOOD  WATERS. 

-I  H  E  rapid  improvements  which  have  for  fome  years  paft- 
been  made  in  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  this  country^ 
and  the  happy  efFefts  derived  therefrom,  naturally  excite  a 
dcfirc  to  inveltigatc  every  means  by  which  they  xay  be  con- 
tinued and  incrcafcd. 

Among  the  many  caufes  which  have  combined  to  promote 
our  profperity,  the  facility  of  intercourfe  by  inland-naviga- 
tion  is  a  great  and  leading  feature.  All  unite  in  admitting  this 
as  a  general  pofition ;  but  many>  from  private  motives,  or 
miftakcn  opinions,  have  too  often  prevailed  in  preventing 
the  execution  gf  ufeful  projcfts,  which,  if  they  could  have 
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been  ctfc&cdy  would  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  national  \ 

benefit  derived  from  thofe  already  eftabliihed,  .  | 

Among  the  obftacles  that  fiand  forward,  none  are  more 
confpicucus,  nor  fo  generally  urged,  than  the  want  of  water 
in  dry  fcafons.  It  ufually  happens,  that  where  canals  arc 
moft  wanted,  manufadlurcs  or  agriculture  having  already 
taken  pofTcHion  of  the  ground,  and  occupied  the  ftreams  of 
water,  it  is  plainly  to  be  fcrefeen,  that,  unlcfs  fome  means 
■are  devifed  to  reconcile  this  competition,  thofe  defirable  im« 
provements  muft  be  crippled  in  their  growth,  and  flop  long  i 

before  the  age  of  maturity. 

It  can  hardly  have  efcaped  any  one's  obfcrvation,  that 
llreams  of  water  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  working  mills,  or 
the  mere  valuable  purpofe  of  wr^tering  meadows,  in  the  few  ]  1 

indanccs  where  this  has  been  pradifcd,  while  they  have  a 
fcanty  fupply  in  fummer,  they  generally  difcharge  in  winter 
iuch  fuperabundance  as  frequently  to  do  material  injury. 

There  are,  in  fome  parts  of  this  ifland,  exceptions  to  this 
general  pofition.  Where  the  foil  is  porous,  and  the  fubftrata 
fo  open  as  to  abforb  the  rains  as  they  fall,   there  arc  no  i 

floods ;  the  pore^  and  fiflures  of  the  earth  form  refcrvoirs  or 
regulators  to  the  ftreams ;  they  prefervc  the  winter  waters, 
and  fo  equalize  the  difcharge,  that  there  is  but  little  dific- 
rcncc  between  their  winter  and  fummer  ftatc;  but  in  clay  or 
otlier  fmiilar  foils,  fo  little  is  abforbed,  and  fo  much  fuddenly 
glides  off  from  the  furfacc,  that  the  extremes  of  fcarcity  and 
exuberance  are  the  necefiary  confequences. 

It  i^  now  w  ell  undcrftood,  that  all  natural  fprings  derive 

their  fupply  from  the  waters  of  the  atmofphere  i   and  they 

may  fuiily  be  confulcrcd  as  the  difchargcs  of  natural  refer* 

voirs  i  it  is  immaterial  whether  thofe  refcrvoirs  may  be  com- 

jpofed  of  Uxgii  cavities,  or  mmute  £iiure$«  ^ 

If  I 


Leaving  expencc  out  of  the  quefticAi  it  is  pofilble  to  con«- 
ceive  (however  extravagant  the  idea  may  appear )9  that  the 
viracers  of  all  rivers  might  by  art  be  nearly  equalized  through- 
out  the  year:  but  it  will  be  fufficient  to  prove  that  this  if 
praaicab!e»  if  applied  to  fmall  rivulets  or  brooks  particu* 
larly  where  Nature  holds  forth  a  temptattont  by  furnifliing 
deep  ravines,  or  capacious  hollows  on -the  furface  of  the 
ground,  capable,  at  a  moderate  expence,  of  being  made  to 
contain  large  quantities  of  water* 

We  are  taught,  from  the  iimple  inftinft  of  animals,  the 
provident  leflbn  of  iloring  up  the  fuperabundant  fupplies  of 
one  fcafon  for  the  wants  of  another.  Necei&ty  has  compelled 
mankind,  in  many  countries,  to  follow  their  example*  In 
hot  climates,  the  inhabitants  could  hardly  extft  without ftoring 
up  the  waters  of  winter  for  their  ufe  in  fummer  *• 

There  are  inftances  in  this  country  where  canals  are  in 
want  of  water  in  fummer,  while  the  brooks  that  fupply  theni 
difcharge  floods,  in  winter,  in  one  day,  fuificient  for  the  fup* 
ply  of  the  whole  year. 

Thofe  who  entertain  doubts  of  the  practicability  of  mak- 
ing refervoirs  fufficient  for  the  fupply  of  canals,  ftate  their 
obje(5tions  under  three  heads:  the  expence;  the  want  of 
fufiiciency  of  water;  and  the  uncertainty  of  making  fuch 
refervoirs  to  retain  it; 

When  the  necefiary  magnitude  is  afcertained,  the  expence 
is  a  fubje&  of  plain  calculation ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  determine 
whether  the  projeA,  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  will  bear 
the  expence*  There  have  been  feveral  inftances,  where  the 
expences  of  repelling  an  oppofition  from  milUowners  to  a 

*  At  Aluaacthe  King  of  Spain  Km  made  a  refervolri  the  water  o£  which, 
for  the  iifec  of  fuamcr  asrlcukurei  bring  him  in  a  revenue  of  aoooL  per 
annum, 
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BiH  in  Parliamentt  would  have  been  more  than  cnougR  to 
h^ive  made  fufEcientrcfcrvoirs. 

Whether  they  can  be  filled  with  water  may  be  known  bc»| 
fore  they  are  undertaken,  by  an  enquiry  and  meafurement  ol 
the  dlfcharge  in  witjter. 

The  wade  of  water  from  a  refcrvoir  is  in  two  ways;  by| 
exhalation,  and  by  leakage.  Thefirft,in  a  Jiy  furamcr,  woul( 
confume  about  nrne  inehcs  in  depth  from  the  furfbce;  the] 
making  the  head  nine  inches  higher  than  otherwife  ncccflar] 
would  compenfate  for  this.  The  leakage  would  be  in  fci 
cniVs  (where  it  would  be  prudent  to  attempt  the  fchemc  at 
all),  even  upon  frnal!  ftream?>  more- than  equal  tothcfummei 
fiipply;  and  whether  the  water  may  be  difcharged  by  leakage, 
or  by  a  pipe  or  artificial  difcharger,  if  they  (hall  both  dlf- 
charge into  the  fame  channel,  is  not  very  material.  In  clay  oi 
other  foils  where  ruilics  grow,  there  will  be  no  fenfibh 
leakage  ;.  and  in  foih  more  open,  the  pores  of  the  foil  wouli 
be  an  extcnfion  of  the  refcrvoir}  and  in  cafes  where  il 
mi j^ht  be  nccefTary  to  difcliargc  conltantly  from  the  refcrvoij 
a  quantity  equal  to  the  funimer  ftream,  it  would  for  a  whil( 
fupply  that  difcharge. 

Even  In  extreme  cafes  of  leaky  foils,  if  tlicre  were  an^ 
fuddcn  flood.^,  the  rcfcrvoir  would  at  leaft  prevent  their  fud- 
den  difcharge ;  but  where  the  foil  and  ftrata  are  fo  clofc  aj 
to  abforb  little,  and  caufe  fu  Jden  floods  (and  it  is  to  thefe  cafes 
that  rcfervoirs  arc  peculiaily  applicable),  there  is  little  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend  leakage. 

The  writer  of  this  has  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  cxpe« 
ricncing  the  cffeft  of  a  fmall  refervoir  (not  yet  com. 
pleated)  as  a  regulator  to  a  flream.  It  covers  at  prefeni 
about  twenty  acres,  and  is  made  on  a  fmall  brook  which,  ii 
dry  feafon?,  docs  not  furnifli  more  water  than  would  ruj 
ihrough  aji  aperture  of  an  inch  in  dianxtcrj  but  is  fub 
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jca  to  floods,  which  can  hardly  be  difchargcd  by  a  pipe  of 
three  feet  in  diameter. 

There  is  fixed  under  the  head  of  it  an  iron  pipe  of  fix 
inches  bore,  which  during  the  laft  winter  has  adrnoft  con- 
ftantlybeen  Cfpeixi  and  difchargcd  a  quantity  unequal  no 
cthcrwife  than  from  the  difference  of  prcfilire  by  die  rifing 
and  falling  of  the  water  in  the  rcferydr  at  ^  different 
•intervals  of  rainy  and  fiur  weather;  and  when  the  refcrv<Mr 
(hall  be  enlarged,  on  the  one  hand  the  meadows  below 
will  never  be  overflowed,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  re« 
fervoir  will  fumt(h,  in  the  dry  part  of  fammer,  at  leaft 
twenty  timts  the  quanti^  of  water  daily  that  the  brook  would 
othcrwi(c  afford. 

'  There  is  now  depending  in  I^arliament  a  Bill  for  making 
a  navigable  canal  through  the  Vale  of  Bclvoir  to  the  Town 
of  Grantham,  where  the  foil  is  almoft  wholly  a  firm  tenacious 
clay,  and  wUl  not  require  above  half  the  water  to  fupply  it, 
which  is  neccfiary  for  canals  in  other  inilances. 

The  country  is  fubjecl  to  an  extreme  fcarcity  of  .water  in 
fummcr,  and  to  great  fuperabundancc  in  winter ;  and  every 
clrcumftance  is  favourable  to  the  intention  of  fupplying  the 
canal  by  ariificial  rcfcrvoirs.  It  is  therefore  earncilly  hoped, 
that  thofe  who  might  be  induced  by  their  doubts  to  repel 
the  intention,  under  the  idea,  that  becaufe  no  canal  hath  hi- 
therto been  total/y  fupplied  by  rcfervoirs,  therefore  it  mufl 
be  impracticable,  will  give  fome  credit  to  thofe,  who,  on 
well-grounded  information,  have  advifcd  the  meafurc;  and 
that  they  will  fufFer  it  to  be  effected. 

It  is  hoped,  that  the  execution  of  a  canal  upon  this  CyC^ 
tQHi  may  tend  to  promote  the  extenfion  and  continuance  of 
thgfc  Improvehicnts  in  commerce  and  agriculture,  on  which 
fo  greatly  depend  (he  profpcrity  of  this  country  i  and  which, 

Fa  .  ia 
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in  many  inftances,  already  have  been  checked,  by  neglcS- 
ing  to  ufe  chc  ailiftancc  of  art  in  remedying  the  defe£b)  or 
rather  in  ufing  or  improving  the  bounties  of  Nature. 

Written  in  May  1702. 

W.  JESSOP. 

Farther,  rcfpe£ting  the  particular  fubje£l  of  applying  water 
to  the  improvement  of  land,  though  this  praAice  is  by  no 
means  carried  to  the  extent  of  which  it  is  capable,    and 
large  quantities  of  flood-water  are  loft  (which  in  the  tena- 
cious clay  foils  that  abound  over  a  confidcrable  part  of  this  * 
country  can  be  retained  in  no  other  way  than  by  artificiJ 
refervoirs),  yet  confiderable  exertions  are  made  in  this  bud* 
ncis  by  many  perfons,  and  omitted  by  few  who  have  the 
means  of  doing  it;  almoft  every  occupier  who  has  a  ftream  - 
through  his  meadows,   bcftowing  coniiderabic  attention  to 
it  in  floods.  Amongft  others,  my  neighbour  Mr.  Miller,  of 
Dunftall  near  Wolverhampton,  has  upwards  of  one  hundred  ' 
and  eighty  acres  of  land  capable  of  irrigation ;  and  when  * 
water  ubounds,   it    is  applied   to  this   purpofc   in    various  > 
ways.     Upon  his  farms  are  two  mill  ponds,  and  the  mills 
kcptinufc  in  his   own  hands.    The  jcaloufy  of  the  millers  • 
below  upon  the  fame  ftf cam  prevents  his  applying  it  to  this 
purpofc  at  any  other  time  except  when  there  is  plenty  of  . 
water ;  on  which  occafion  he  often  rates  up  the  mud  of  his  - 
mill- ponds,  .  by  fmall  harrows  dragged  in  them  to  and  fro  ' 
by  ropes  ;  which  mud  is  by  this  means  fcnt  in  the  water 
over  the  land ;  which  \vatcr  is  drawn  in  floating  gutters  t<^  • 
every  part  of  the  land  the  level  will  admit;  and  the  confe- 
quence   is  an  early  and  plentiful  hay-harvcft,  often  after 
fpring-grazing.    There  arc  few  inftances  in  this  county  of 
land  formed  artificially  for  the  purpofc  of  receiving  water 
by  irrigation)  by  being  laid  in  broad  ridges;  and  tlie  few  I 
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hkvc  fccn  would  certainly  induce  any  attentive  pcrfon  to  re- 
ject the  method.  The  foil  is  fcldom  left  equally  upon  the 
land ;  and  the  length  of  time  loft  before  a  good  turf  can 
be  rcftorcd,  is  a  great  olijeflicn  to  thepradice:  and  as  the 
water  may,  in  almoft  all  cafes,  be  as  well  applied  upon  an 
even  furfacc,  varioufly  difpofed,  as  land  often  is  by  nature, 
I  think  fuch  mode  of  application  is  to  be  preferred  to  break- 
ing the  turf,  and  giving  it  a  ncvr  form.  Upon  the  cftate  of 
Lord  Bacot,  adjoining Tedbrook,  I  obfcrvcd  a  confidcrable 
tra£t  of  formerly  morafly  land,  after  draining  and  being  made 
found,  prepared  for  irrigation  in  a  very  ingenious  w:iy ; 
ividiout  altering  the  natural  difpofition  of  tliciurf,  the  bufincfs 
cfFev^ually  done,  and  meant  to  be  gradually  and  progreflivcly 
extended  down  the  valley.  At  Stoke,  near  Stone,  about  fifty 
acres  of  meadow  land  are  watered  in  a  very  fupcrior  ftylc,'from 
the  Trent  and  from  land  floods,  by  McffrsjENKiNsos.  Here 
the  main  gutters  or  carriers  arc  conftrufted  with  fame  fall 
down  the  land  j  and  from  ihem  arc  cut  Tideways  a  proper 
number  of  floating  gutters  upon  an  c\i£X  level.  Below  each 
of  thcfe  floating  gutters,  in-  the  main  carriers,  are  fixed 
wooden  trunks  laid  in  a  puddle,  with  a  Aiding  paddle  to 
each  i  by  means  of  which  the  water  is  cither  kept  back 
along  the  floating  gutters,  and  fo  forced  upon  and  over  the 
land,  or  drawn  down  the  main  gutters  and  off  'the  land  at 
pleafurc  :  the  gutters  are  generally  conflru£led  deep  enough 
to  drain  the  land,  when  not  ufed  for  floating.  .  Thefe  mea- 
duws  have  been  much  improved  by  ^this  prance,  -  which 
commenced  about  feven  or  eight  year-s  ago ;  before  which,  I 
was  informed,  they  were  of  little'  value  ;  but  at  prefent,  after 
fpring-grazingv  they  mow  a  full  crop-  of  hay,  and  are  im- 
proving every  year. 
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STOCK. 


J^  HE  profiublc  flock  of  the  StafTordfhire,  aoJ  generally 
•of  all  Englifli  farmers,  confifts  of,  firft,  horned  cattle ;  fc- 
condly,  flieep;  thirdly,  horfcs;  fourthly,  hogs. 

Firft,  Horned  cattle.  The  horned  cattle  of  this  county 
arc  very  generally  of  the  long-horned  breed,  varying  in  va- 
lue and  quality  in  proportion  to  the  attention  of  the  breeder 
and  bis  rcfourccs  for  keeping.  It  is  a  dogma  almoft  cda- 
b)i(hed  into  a  maxim  by  many  experienced  farmers  of  the 
old  ftamp,  that  <^  all  breed  is  put  in  at  the  mouth  ;*'  whilil 
the  modern  breeder  upon  the  BakeKtelli  ANfyftem  will  boafl 
t):at  tLe  merit  of  his  breed  confifts  in  their  capability  of 
fining  v.'ell  upon  the  leaft  quantity  of  food  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  There  is  no  doubt  but  both  parties  have  wandered  be* 
yond  the  true  bounds  of  nature ;  as  all  good  ftock  muft  be 
both  bred  with  attention  and  well  fed ;  and  perhaps  it  is  nc* 
ccilary  that  thcfe  two  eftentials  in  this  fpecies  of  improve* 
xncnt  ft;ould  always  accompany  each  other  i  for  without  good 
rcfourccs  for  keeping,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  fup* 
porting  a  capital  ftock,  and  with  fuch  refources  it  would  be 
-libfurd  not  to  aim  at  a  breed  fomewhat  decent  in  quality. 
The  cattle  ftock  of  this  county  hath  for  years  back  been 
(and  arc  at  prefcntj  in  fomc  degree  improving ;  but  all  ge- 
neral improvements  muft  be  gradual  and  a  work  of  time. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  farmer,  or  even  of  the  gene- 
rality of  them,  to  pay  the  prices  for  prime  ftock ;  and  if 
they  could,  the  improvement  of  their  meadows  and  pafturcs 
(hould  go  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  their  ftock,  Mr.  MxLt. 
X/£A*6  idea,  which  I  cannot  but  approve,  and  wifli  to  fee  in 
pcailiee,  is,  that  gentlemen  of  fortune  (hould  procure,  for 
the  ufc  of  their  tenants^  the  beft  bulls,  rams,  ftallions,  &c. 

This, 


This,  if  they  did  not  chufc  to  do  gratis^  mioht  cafily  be- 
thrown  upon  a  plan  to  indemnify  cxpinces,  and  would  tead 
very  much  to  facilitate  the  improvement  of  the  flock  of  the 
fmallcr  farmers. 

The  great  objoSls  in  the  produce  from  horned  cattle  be- 
ing, firft,  milk ;    fecoad,    beef;    the  uniting  of  thcfc  two 
produds  in  the  greatcft  quantity  from  the  leaft  food  or  pro- 
duce of  land,  fecms  the  ultimatum  of  breed.     It  has  often 
been  obfcrved^  that  cows  with  the  bed  difpofition  to  fatten^ 
not  only  give  the  leaft  milk,  but  fooncft  go  ofF  their  milk- 
Tng;  whilft  a  loofe,  open,  ill-made  cow  will  both  give  a 
larger  quantity  and  continue  it  longer ;  but  is  not  fo  eafily 
fiitted,  nor  without  much  more  time :  the  uniting  of  thcfc 
tv\'o  qualities  in  the  higheft  degree  is  therefore  the  true  defi* 
deratum  of  breeding.     The  cows  of  this  county  will  gene- 
rally give  from  eight  to  twelve  quarts  of  milk  at  a  meal  (and  in 
fome  inftances  more),  and  two  meals  per  day;  but  this  only, 
in  the  prime  feafon  of  grafs.  May  and  June ;  they  decline 
afterwards  to  three  fourths,  one  half,  and  one  fourth  of  that 
quantity,   and   for  two  or    three   months   are  quite  dry. 
Value  of  a  ftore  cow  in  calfj  or  with  a  calf,  generally  from' 
fcven  to  twelve  guineas :  when  fat  they  will  weigh  from  fe- 
ven  fcorc  (one  hundred  and  forty  pounds)  to  twelve  fcoic 
(two  hundred  and  forty  pounds)  the  quarter;  and  are  worth, 
in  that  ftate,.  from  eight  guineas  to  twenty  guineas  each ; 
and  in  fome  few  inftances  their  weight  and  value  have  beea 
much  greater. 

It  is  faid  that  five  hundred  weight  of  cheefe  per  feafon  will 
be  fomctimcs  made  from  a  cow,  but  I  believe  in  genetal  the 
produce  will  be  nearer  half  that  quantity.  Dairies  extend 
from  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  cows  to  forty,  and  in  a.  few. 
inftances  to  more,  even  to  fcvcnty  cows. 
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'Ko  great  number  of  oxen  arc  fatted  in  this  county  \  the 
;fcw  bred  therein  arc  generally  fold  at  the  neighbouring  fairs» 
and  driven  to  fat  nearer  the  metropolis. 

The  above  account  is  meant  to  apply  to  the  general  cow 
ftock  of  the  farmers  of  this  county  i  fome  few  inflances  are  to 
be  found  where  the  breed  has  been  carried  to  a  much  greater 
perfe(SUon,cfpeciaIIy  in  carcafc.  The  following  inftances  of 
capital  or  fuperior  flock  came  under  my  obfcrvation* 

May  20,  17941  viewed  the  cow-flock  of  Mr.  Prikcep 
of  Croxhall.  His  land  is  moflly  but  not  wholly  in  Derby- 
fliire>  and  therefore  more  properly  belongs  to  the  Report  of 
that  county.  I  (hall  juft  obfcrve>  that  they  are  of  the  long- 
homed  breed,  and  by  long  attention  have  been  brought  to  a 
very  high  degree  of  fuperiority ;  large,  thick,  heavy,  and 
well-made,  with  a  pretty  good  (how  for  milking,  and  fuch 
a  difpofition  to  fatten,  that  Mr.  Princep  obfcrves,  the  young 
flock  are  obliged  to.be  almofl  flarved  by  fhort  pafluragc, 
otiien^'ifc  they  run  fat  and  never  Aand  the  bull :  the  cows 
give  upon  the  average  about  eight  quarts  of  milk  each,  which 
the  owner  thinks  equal,  from  its  fuperior  quality,  to  a  much 
greater  quantity  from  inferior  breeds.  Mr.  Princhp's  bull 
named  Bright,  which  always  has  and  will  invariably  be  kept 
for  his  own  ilock,  is  a  majeAic  noble  animal ;  large,  thick, 
heavy  in  the  valuable  points,  with  the  leafl  imaginable  pro- 
portion of  ofFal ;  with  a  fktn  handling  foft  and  ileek.  This  ma* 
jcflic  animal  is  fo  gentle  and  docile,  that  three  or  four  per- 
fons  at  once  may  handle  him  without  the  leail  fign  of  fero- 
city or  even  notice  on  his  part.  Bright-Eye,  the  fon  of 
Bright,  now  threej  years  old,  h  a  beautiful  and  mofl  com- 
plete animal,  and  it  requires  a  perfon  of  fuperior  fkill  to  that 
which  I  pofTefs  to  find  a  fingle  fault  in  him. 

At  Fiiherwick,  Lord  Donneg  al's,  arc  alfo  fome  very  fine. 
large  aud  well-made  cows  of  the  long-homed  breed)  and  pro- 
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"mifiiigifeil  for  milkiiig;  All  ex  was  fatted  here,  (of  Mr.' 
Princip^s  breed)  and  flaug^tered  int|iefprti^of  die  preiSuit* 
year,  I794>  of  vAach  the  following  are  particidart : 
Weight  of  die  four  quaiterst       19881b. 
Ditto  of  tallow,    ^     -  ^        •      200 
Ditto  of  hide»       -•        •        -^      »77 

This  ox  was  worth  fiftjr  guineas  :  another^  very  little  in- 
ferior, was  flaiaghtered  for  the  ufe  of  his  Lordlhip*s  fiunily* 
the  Chriftmas  preceding. 

At  Blithfield,  the  feat  of  Lord  Baoot>  the  cow-ftock, 
tK)th  his  Lordfliip's  and  die  (lew[|rd*s  f Mr.  HarV£Y*s^»  of 
the  long'homed  breedi  !8ire  very  fuperior»  having  been  for 
many  years  crofled  ftoin  the  ftock  of  the  firft-rate  breeders. 
The  dairy  is  a  great  ck^cA  in  this  neighbourhood9  in  which 
checfe  is  die  principal  article9  though  a  good  deal  is  done  in  the 
feeding  way.  In  his  Lordfliip's  pdlure  I  obferved  a  good 
many  Scotch  bullocks,  as  weQ  as  fome  very  fine  oxen  of  his 
own  breed. 

AtTcddcfle)'  Park,  Sir  Edward  Lxttleton%  the  cow- 
Aock  is  very  fuperior ;  a  few  of  the  cows  may  rank  with  the 
bed  in  the  county :  they  are  long-horned  and  good  milkers^ 
and  each  has  a  heavy  and  well-made  carcafs :  here  is  alfo  a 
yearling  bull,  beautiful  both  in  make  and  colour,  and  of  a 
good  ri?.c,with  fomc  very  good  feeding  cows  and  oxen. 

Fine  large  and  good  cows  are  to  be  found  in  the  polTef- 
Hon  of  many  farmers  all  over  the  county.  At  Mr.HusKi* 
•soN*s,  at  Ox3cy  near  Wolverhampton,  there  have  been  two 
recent  inftances  of  cows  bred  on  the  farm  and  fatted  there 
to  upwards  cf  eighteen  fcorc  the  quarter :  the  laft,  flaugh* 
tcrcd  in  the  prefent  fpring,  Mr.  Huskison  informed  me 
\^'cighed  three  hundred  and  fcventy-four  pounds  the  quarter^ 
Thefe  cows  paid  the  butcher  forty  guineas  each^  and  there 
are  now  many  good  cows  on  that  farm,  and  a  bullock  of 
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the  breed  of  the  above  cows  which  promlfcs  to  be  very 
large  and  heavy. 

My  neighbour  Mr.  Miller  of  Dunflall  has  the  largefl 
and  beft  dairy  that  I  know  in  the  county.  The  number 
of  his  milkers  are  upwards  of  fcventy,  modly  of  the 
long-horned  breed;  with  fix  or  eight  cows  without 
horns.  The  main  object  is  cheefe>  of  which  at  Icafl  four 
hundred,  weight  is  made  per  cow.  Early  in  the  fpring  he  fatSv 
calves  for  the  butcher,  and  they  are  fold  at  eight  or  ten. 
weeks  old  at  three  or  four  guineas  a-piecc,  and  fometimes 
for  more.  The  cows,  when  taken  from  the  dairy,  or  when 
accidentally  barren,*  arealfo  fatted  for  the  butcher  upon  the. 
farm,  and  fold  from  ten  to  twenty,  and  fometimes  twenty-five 
pounds  each,  and  fcldom  any  are  fold  in  flore  order,  or  in- 
any  other  way.  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  cow  management,  has 
two  main  objcAs  in  view,  milk  and  beef;  in  purfuit  of 
v/hich  the  carcafs  and  tlic  milk-bag  arc  equally  attended  lo  ; 
and  the  cows  here  are  generally  of  good  fizc,  good  milkcr«y 
and  well-made,  with  a  difpofition  to  fatten.  The  dairy  too 
is  managed  in  a  firft-rate  flyle.  Mr.  Miller  has  a  largo 
breadth  of  bnd  capable  of  improvement  by  irrigation,  of 
which  he  fcldonv  fails  to  make  the  bcfl  advantage.  This,  by 
furni(}iing  an  abundant  fupply  of  winter  keep,  enables  him 
to  maiauin  not  oidy  the  above  number  of  dairy-cows,  but 
alfo  a  confiderablc  flock  of  young  cattle. 

The  cows  of  this  neighbourhood  are  of  various  colours  ; 
red,  white,  black,  and  party-coloured ;  but  the  red,  with 
or  without  flrcaks  or  patches  of  white,  are  moil  prevalent ; 
and  ;hc  cows  in  general  of  the  county  are  better  or  worfc 
in  proportion  to  the  refources  of  the  farm  they  live  on,  for 
hay  and  pailurage.  Thofc  farmers,  perhaps,  who  have  not 
natural  meadow€,  or  flreams  of  water  to  Improve  them, 
do  not.  m^akc  cow -flock  an  objc<Sl  of  much  attention ;  and 
indeed,  notwithftanding  the  plaufibility  of  the  theory,  that  a 
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\vcll-brcd  bcifl  will  Jo  wdl  oi  the  woril  foil,  it  will  {Adora. 
tc  touiid,  in  fait,  lh.it  good  ft^k  exifts  any  where  but 
where  good  kccj>ing  is  founds  and  that  to  maintain  and  im- 
provi;  fuch  (lock,  the  improve:Tient  of  meadows  and  p;ifturcs 
muft  be  a  primary  objeift,  and  a  fjpply  of  good  fuminer  and 
winter  proviiion  for  fuch  ftock  niuil  be  fecurcd  before  fucccii 
can  be  cxpct^lcd  in  improving  the  breed:  and  farther,  that 
(lock  and  the  land  on  which  they  feed  (houid  have  fome 
aiialogy  in  quality,  fecms  in  part  owing  to  phyfical  as  well  as 
natural  caufes  ;  for  on  a  pior  foil  the  occupier  being,  as  it  were, 
povcrty-ftrickcn,  will  have  little  of  that  cncrijy,  fpirit  of  cn- 
terprizc,  and  exertion,  which  arc  nccefliiry  cowards  infuring 
fucccfs  in  alt  attempts  towards  improvement ;  the  neccljjry 
cxpcnccs  towards  which  arc  only  to  be  born  by  thofc  in  caf/ 
circumftances,  and  which  will  feldom  be  the  cafe  with  tenants 
at  j'ack-rent  on  poor  land.  The  next  ftcp  towards  improving 
flock,  after  providing  for  them  the  bed  keep  circuniftajKcs 
will  admit,  is  certainly  by  a  feleflion  of  breeding  ftock ;  but 
this  muft  be^ne  by  (legrees,  for  the  pecuniary  circumftances 
of  but  few  will  admit  of  -a  total  change  How  mucli  focver 
they  may  diiapprove  of  what  they  have  in  polTefiioii,  they  can 
only  rejt&  a  few  of  the  inferior  :  this,  however,  is-  in  their 
power,  and  by  always  fele£ling  the  beft  for  breeding  and 
rearing,  improvement  will  in  time  be  efFe£tcd.  Great  im- 
provements in  cow  flock  are  doubdefs  to  be  made  by  a  prefer 
felc£lion  of  the  beft  heifers  in  carcafs  and  mUlc  bag  fur 
breeding  ftock,  but  more  particularly  by  a  judicious  cluiccof 
the  bull ;  a  principal  mode  to  improve  theJlock  on  a  &mi. 
As  what  is  called  prime  or  firft-ratc  ftocic  is  in  but  few 
hands,  and  tlic  owners  generally  aflc  higher  prices  than  farmers 
in  general  can  afford  to  give,  it  would  certainly  be  a  laudable 
effort  if  the  owners  ofcftates,by  dicmfclves  or  their  ftewards, 
ivould  procuie  firft-rate  male  animals  for  the  bcft  ftock  only 
G^  of 
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ds'eir  tenants  and  neighbourhood^  even  if  fo  much  a-hbad  - 
were  paid  as  would  inJcmnify  the  cxpcncc ;  or  if  encourage- 
luent  could  be  given  by  any  public  nicafure,  by  bounties^, . 
&c.  &c.r  under  the  dire£lion  of  the  lioard,  for  keeping  the 
\itttt:r  forts  of  each  in  regular  diftri£ls,  it  would  be  a  fjhitary 
p!an>  and  might  have  a  tendency  to  the  improvement  of  live 
ftock  ;  and  it  is  only  by  fome  fuch  or  fimilar  efforts,  that  the 
higheft  improvement  to  which  live  ftock  is  capable  of  being 
brought  can  be  accelerated  and  effected. 

Sheep..  The   diftlmSl  native  breeds  of  fheep   of    the. 
county  of  Stafford  are  as  follow  : 

Firft, The  grey- faced  without  horn5,  witli  fine  or  cloathing 
wool.  Secondly,  The  black-faced  horned,  with  fine  wool. 
Thirdly,  The  whitC'f«;ced  without  horns,  with  long  or  combing 
wr^.  Fourthly,  Thcmixcd  common  or  waftc  land  breeds, 
FiAhly,  The  pafture  fbeepof  different  breeds  and  crofl'cs/ 

Firft,  the  grey^faccd  without  horns,  are  the  native  breed  of 
Cannock  Heath,  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  the  neighbouring 
commons.  The  diftinguifliing  character i ft ics  of  this  breed  . 
are,  in  general,  grey  faces,  lighter  or  darker,  varying  from 
white  to  black,  with  all  the  (hades  of  colour  between.  The 
legs  of  the  fame  colour  with  tlie  face.  The  wool  fine,  clofsly 
and  compa&iy  covering  thecarcafs,  without  horns,  of  a  mode- 
rate fize.  Thofc  from  a  found  part  of  the  walk,  and  from  a 
manavjing  mafter,  have  a  good  difpofition  to  fatten,  and  pro*  • 
diicc  mutton  r.t  the  table  equal  to  that  of  any  breed  in  the 
kin^dc'm.  The  better  breed  of  thefc  ftieep  very  much  re- 
semble the  breed  of  the  Soutli  Down,  and  are,  doubtlcfk, 
originally  from  die  fame  common  ftock ;  and  perhaps  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  South  Down  to  fome  of  the  beft  Cannock 
Heath  and  Sutton  Coldfield  flecks  is  very  queftionable,  and 
cannot  readily  be  adonitccd.  The  general  fault  of  this  breed 
h2Ls  been  the  want  of  tbickneis  in  proportion  to  tl^eir  length* 
Sir  Edward  Littleton,  Witli  a  patriotifm  and   public   fpiric 
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highly  eommendable,  has  for  feveral  years  back  been  fectihg: 
the  example  of  improvtng  this  breed»  by  croffing  with  Ro£» 
rains;  by  which  the  carcafs  has  not  only  been  diickenedy. 
improved  In  kmn^  and  increafed  in  weighty  but  the  wool 
improved  in  a  very  high  degreei*fo  much  that  his  wool  of 
1792  was  fold  (as  I  was  aflUrcd  by  Mr.  Hall  the  fteward) 
at  twenty-four  (hillings  die  ftone  of  fourteen  pound  i  that  of 
i?93)  and  of  the  prefent  year9  X7.94>  remaining  unibld.    They  • 
9rc  now,    June    9,   washing  the    iheep    in    preparatiorr* 
for  tills  year's  (hearings  andibme  of  the  neighbouring  flocks* 
arc  (lieared^ 

Mr.  Hall  believes  he  could  fell  the  two  years  wool  at 
twenty-one  (hillings  the  ftone,  which  is  eighteen  pence  per. 
pound)  though  fourteen  per  cent  Icfs  than  the  laft  price.  Si& 
l^D ward's  flock  confifts  of.  feveral  hundreds  of  (heep :  the 
cwcs  fatten  from  twelve  to  (ixtcen  pound  the  c|[uarter,  aiul  the 
wethers  from  fixtcen  to  twenty  pound.  Many  of  Sir 
•Edward's  tenants  have  pretty  dofdy  followed  his  example, 
and  much  improved  their  flocks  by  a  careful  felctSlion  of 
rams.  The  number  of  iheep  kept  on  this  flde  Cannock. 
Heath  is  very  confidcrablc  $  the  common  being  now  in  many 
places  per fe<!:lly  whitened  with  tlicm.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
this  fide  of  die  common  is  amongft  the  beft  of  the  whole  walk  of 
twenty-five  thoufand  acres.  The  foil  found,  and  of  a  pretty 
good  flaple  the  herbage  tolerably  gocd  in  the  open  fpaces ;  and 
lefs  encumbered  with  heath  and  rubbifh  than  moft  other  parts 
of  this  wade.  Refpe£ting  difpoiition  to  fotten,  there  is  no 
reafon  to  believe  the  iheep  here  inferior  to  any  other  breed; 
the  cwcs  and  lambs  arc  often  taken  into  pafture  early  in  the 
fpring,  when,  if  found  flieep,  every  lamb  will  go  to  the  butcher^ . 
^4nd  every  fhccp  follow  in  the  courfe  of  the  fummcr.  A  few 
years  back  I  bought  a  lot  of  ewes  and  lambs  at  Cannock 
tur,  unfhorn.  May  By  at  nineteen  (hillings  per  couple,  every 
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'3jmb  of  wliich  was  fold  to  the  butchir  before  rvIiJiummcr  at  l 

from  twelve  to  fourtcca  fliillinjs  ;  and  the  ewes  might  h.ivc 
i'ollowed  about  MichaelmaSfbiit,  for  the  flike  of  advance  in  mut- 
ton, were  kept  in  turnepstill  January  following,  and  fold  at  a 
[guinea  each,  which  is  a  prolit  not  more  than  common.    Thefc  J: 

Ihcep,  which,  kept  inpailurcs  and  croffcd  with  ftrong  rams,  '-'^ 

make  the  pafturc  (hcep  ftock  of  many  farmers  in  this  county,  * 

arc  very  ftrong  (hecp,  and  are  preferred  by  their  owners  to  the 
Lciceftcr  breed ;  but  I  think  the  improved  Leicefter  breed  ' 

much  fupcrior,  and  that  they  (hould  have  the  preference  from  j 

;dl  fuch  farmers  as  have  no  common  right ;  but  the  native  , 

breed  eroded,  thickened,  and  improved  by  degrees,  will  pro- 
bably be  much  fupcrior,  and  better  adapted  to  the  walk  than 
^ny  thing  that  could  be  efTc^ted  by  a  total  change  of  breed  z 
and  that  the  native  breed  is  capable  of  being  improved,  is 
jilrcadydcfnonftratcd  by  the  fuccefsful  attempts  here  of  Sir 
£DWARDL?.TTLETOs,of  fomeof  his  tenants  and  neighbours, 
and  on  Sutton  Coldfieldby  thofeof  Mr.  Fowler  and  others. 
If  any  gentleman  who  is  a  (Iranger  to  tliis country  fhould  wifli 
to  have  an  idea  by  ocular  examination  of  the  ihcep  of  thefe 
commons,  he  fhould  by  no  means  truft  to  a  chance  ride  upon 
the  waftcs,  where  perhaps  he  may  meet  only  with  the  breed  of 
the  laft   century,  the  property  of  flovens  who  never  gave 
thcmfclvcs  the  trouble  of  a  moment's  confideration  about  im- 
proving their  flock,  but  (hould  enquire  for  fome  refpe6bible 
fhccp-maftcr.    It  is  farther  to  be  obfcrved,  that  much  the  beft 
fheep  land  on  this  great  common  is  on  tlie  weft  fide  towards 
Tcddefley,  and  on  the  north  towards  Rudgeley  and   Bcau- 
Jefcrt,  in  which  tl)c  neighbourhood  of  Hedgford  muft  alfo  be 
.included  large  tra£b  of  the  fouth  and  caft  parts  ;  being  cold, 
•Darren  and  wet,  in  want  of  draining,  and  covered  with  little 
i>ut  heath,  whortleberries,  lichens,  and  moftes. 

The  Sutton  Coldficld  (hecp  are  doubtlcfs  from  the  fame 
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oriii'inol  common  ftoclc  with  thofc  of  Camiock  Heath, 
but  have  been  puflicd  to  a  larger  fizc  and  weight.  Mr,  Fow- 
ler of  Erdington,  who,  though  in  Warwickfhirc,  is  very  near 
the  borders  of  this  count/)  and  fummers  feveral  hundreds  on 
tlie  Coldiield  in  citlier  county  promifcuoufly,  was  fo  kind  as 
to  fhew  me  his  own  and  his  neighbours  flocks.  His  rams  are 
ftout,  broad-backed>.wide  on  the  rump>  and  well-made,  with 
fine  vool  to  the  very  breech  :  the  largeft  of  them  would,.  I 
believe,  fatten  to  more  than  thirty  pounds  the  quarter,  and  the 
(malic ft  v/ould  be  confidcrably  more  than  twenty.  Great 
nttcntion  has  been  paid  for  feveral  years  paft  to  improving  this 
breed  both  in  wool  and  carcafs,  and  the  principal  farmers  have 
endeavoured  to  excel  each  other  in  tlicfc  particulars. 

Mr.  Fowler  thinks  the  breed  is  now  pufhed  rather  too 
far  in  bulk  and  weight  for  the  pafturage  of  the  common,  or 
even  of  the  neighbourhood,  unlefs  they  arc  driven  into  better 
land  for  fatting.  The  following  particulars  he  gives  me. 

"In  general  the  ewes  will  weigh,  wlien  fat,  from  fourteen 
to  cii^hLccn  pound  the  quarter,  and  the  wethers  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  and    fomctimes     much    more.      About   two   years 
fnicc  I  had  a  true  Coldfield-bred  wether  fliecp  which  weighed 
thirty-two  pound  per   quarter.  About  eleven  years  fince  I 
turned,  as  ufual,  about  the  firft  week  in  May,  my  ewes  and 
lambs  to  the  common  :  in  Auguft  I  took  the  Iambs  from  the 
ewes,  ard  kept  them   in   the  inclofures  about  fourteen  days  ; 
afterwards  I  turned  forty  cf  my  wether  lambs  to  the  com- 
mon again,  and  kept  them  there  winter  and  fummer,  witliout 
ever  putting  them  to  any  other  keep,  fomc  of  which  I  fold  with 
other  Coldfield  fhccp  at  nine  years  old  for  forty.feven  fhil- 
lings  each  :  their   chief  fupport  in   winter*  was  on  heatli  or 
ling. 

"The  average  price  of  wool    for   the   lafl,   fcven  years, 
which  I  have  fold,  is  thirty-three  fhillings  and  ei-htpcnce  per. 
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•todJ  of  thirty  pounds,  and  I  think  the  average  weight  per  fleece 
Is  three  pounds  each. 

"  I  think  about  1 1,000  Ihccp  arc  kept  infummcr  on  that  part 

of  Sutton   Coldfield  which  is  in  StaftbrdHiire,  and  'which 

contains  about   fix   thoufand    five  hundred    acres.      Many 

more  might  be  kept  if  the  rabbits,  now  in  abundance  upon 

.about  one  tlioufand  five  hundred  acres  of  this  common^  were 

uleftroyed.  Richard  Fowler." 

Mr.  Fowler  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  pufliing  or  increafing 
the  frjc  or  bulk  of  fheep,  by  improving  their  pafturage,  or 
removing  them  to  a  better  pafture,  docs  not  at  all  tend  to 
injure  the  (laple,  or  degenerate  the  fmcncfs  of  cloathing  wool, 
provided  due  attention  be  paid  to  feleiling  the  fineft-woollcd 
jram^. 

I  have  farther  to  obfcrve,  that  Sutton  Coldfield  is  but 
A  ba/ren  fliecp-walk;  containing  in  fome  large  tra£ls 
I'carccly  ajiy  oilier  plant  than  heath  ;  in  other  places,  fern, 
goifc,  whortleberries,  and  ruihes,  with  grailes  in  fmall  pro- 
portion. 

Secondly,  The  black-faced  horned  flicep,  with  fine  wool,  arc 
peculiar  to  the  commons  on  the  weft  of  die  county  towards  Dray- 
ton in  Shropfhirc,  particularly  Macr  Heath,  Aflilcy  Common, 
and  the  oth?r  walles  in  that  neighbourhood.  They  have  black 
and  radier  long  legs;  are  light  in  the  carcafs  :  the  rams aie 
horned,  and  have  been  bred,  I  apprehend,  with  little 
attcncion,  and  are  certainly  capable  of  great  improvement, 
cfpecially  in  the  thickncfs  and  form.', of  the  carcafs.  I  think 
them  In  their  prefc*nt  ftate  much  inferior  to  the  grey-faced 
•])ollwd  laft  defcribed  ;  their  walk,  with  the  herbage  thereon, 
is,  however,  poor,  and  ranks  with  the  worft  parts  of  the 
-commons  before  mciitioncd* 

Thirdly* 
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Tlurdlf,  The  white-faced  polled,  with  long  or  oombing 
wool,  cofifidered  as  occupying  wafte  or  ummproved  landtare 
peculiar  to  the  caft  paru  of  the  Mooriands.  Upon  die  caU 
careous  or  lime-ftone  bottom  they  are  ftrong  heavy  (heep  i 
and  I  think  the  moft  valuable  and  beii;  flieep  on  wafte  land 
in  the  county :  inferior  to  die  new  Leiceftert  as  being  much 
heavier  in  die  bonci  and  coarfer  in  make ;  buf^  by  proper 
croffing  with  well«4nade  rams,  may  be  improved  into  an 
excellent  breed  of  (heep* 

FourthIy»The  mixed  common  or  wafte-land  breed  confiiU 
of  the  (heep  upon  the  waftes,  or  upon  the  unculuvated  in« 
clofures,  in  the  weft  part  of  die  Moorlands,  and  on  the  grit  or . 
gravel  bottonu  Thefe  arc  much  inferior  to  diofe  on  the 
limc-ftone  or  calcareous  ground,  and  are  indeed  of  a  very 
different  breed.  Theie  appear  to  have  originated  from  die  . 
ancient  breed  of  the  Moorlands,  continued  widiout  attention,  * 
and  have  fome  whitei  and  fome  grey  or  dark  fiices,  vrith  legs 
generally  the  fame  colour:  (bme  with  and  (bme  i/inthout 
horns  :  the  wool  too  coarfe  to  be  called  doathing,  and  too 
fhort  for  combing  wool.  The  walk  on  this  weft  part  is  in- 
ferior to  the  other,  as  being  in  part  compofed  of  peat  moors, 
on  which  (heep  are,  doubdefs,  fubjcdl  to  rot.  The  breed  is 
ncvcrthclefs  capable  of  being  much  improved  by  attention 
in  fele&ing  rams,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  mca« 
furc  ncgleftcd. 

In  the  mixed  breed,  too,  may  be  included  the  (heep  upon 
the  walks  and  commons  in  the  fouth  of  the  county  s  as  on  . 
Clent  hills,  the  commons  near  Stourton,  Swindon,  and  Wom- 
bourn,  Kinver  Edge,  &c.  the  (heep  on  which  arc  a  mix- 
cd  breed,  not  deferving  commendation  i  apparentjy  bred  with 
little  attention  ;  with  faces  of  all  colours,  white,  grey,  and 
black  ;  fome  with,  and  fome  without  horns;  the  wool  is 
tolerably  fine,  and  of  the  cloathing  fort.    .Some  of  the  rams 
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have  large  horns,  as  heavy  as  ihclr  heads;  and  even  the  young 
lambs  of:cn  have  a  flrrong  horn  growing  with  great  laxuri- 
ance.  This  propenfity  to  large  heavy  horns  ought,  I  think, 
to  be  condemned.  A  heavy  horn,  doubtkfs,  requires  nourifh- 
mcnt  from  food,  as  well  as  the  carcafs,  and  when  full  grown 
is  of  no  value.  If  fheep  arc  to  be  bred  with  horns,  the  horns 
ihould  be  fine  and  flender ;  and  rams  with  fuch  only  fclected. 
liut  I  muft  confcfs  myfelf  partial  to  (hcep  without  horns  :  for 
I  conceive  a  fhccp*s  horns  to  be  of  no  fervice  whatfocver, 
even  for  defence ;  and  fo  far  from  ornamental,  that  the  animal 
aj^.pears  handfomer  without  them. 

Fifthly,  Amongft  the  pafturc  flocks  of  different  breeds  and 
croflls,  in  regular  flocks,  or  as  (lock  yearly  changed,  I  firll 
nnme  the  Lciccfterlhirc  breed  ;  of  which  there  arc  many  re- 
gular flocks  indifferent  parts  of  the  county.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  forts ;  the  old  and  new  Leiceftcr  breeds. 
The  old  Leiceftcrs  arc  well  known,  as  large  thick  heavy 
fheep,  with  long  combing  wool  :  the  new  Leicefter  breed  is 
a  refinement  upon  the  old  by  crofllihg  with  a  finer- boned  and 
finer- woolcd  ram.  Thcfc  are  now  cftabliflicd  in  various 
parts'  of  the  count)',  and  increafing  In  other  places.  The 
old  Leicefter  breeds  are  crofllng  with  the  new,  wliich  bids 
fair  to  produce  a  very  rcfpc^Stable  breed  ;  there  being  many 
inftances  in  which  the  old  breed  were  become  too  coarfj,  and 
the  new  too  fine.  Amongft  the  Leicefter  flocks  tliat  I  have 
feen  or  examined  in  this  county,  I  {hall  notice  the  following, 
rather  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  feen  them,  than  from  any 
other  reafon.  Mr.  Prikcep's  flock,which  I  fawin  the  field, 
and  alfo  under  the  hands  of  the  fhcarer,  arc  of  the  new  Lei  - 
ccfter  breed,  and  very  rcfpc£bblc.  Some  other  flocks  be- 
longing to  Lord  Bacot's  tenants,  I  faw  and  examined, 
particularly  fomc  belonging  to  Mr.  Harvey,  his  Lord- 
ihip*s  {toward.     This  breed,  introduced  ijito  this  neigh- 
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bourhood  a  few  years  bock,  is  gaining  ground  fafti  and  is  fap- 
pofed  by  many,  with  whom  I  am  dlfpofcd  to  concur,  to  be  the 
bcfl  pafture  (beep  ftock  in  the  kingdom*    This  Aiperiority 
cbnfifts,  or  is  fuppofcd  to  confift  in  this :  that  the  pafturcs 
may  be  (locked  much  harder  with  thefe  than  with  any  other 
flock  of  equal  wcig]ht ;  as  they  are  always  fat,  even  when 
fuckling  lambs.    Some  very  good  rams  of  this  breed,  worth 
from  five  to  ten  guineas,  citlier  to  purchafc  or  hire,  are  on 
Lord  Bagot*s  eftate,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  particu- 
larly in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harvey  and  his  brother.    The 
cwcs  full  grown  will  weigh  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds 
per  quarter.    Wethers  at  two  years  old^  at  which  age  they 
generally  go  off,  about  the  fame;  but  when  kept  another  year, 
they  will  rife  to  thirty  pounds  per  quarter.     The  fleeces 
weigh  from  fevcn  to  ten  pounds :  the  price  of  wool  for  the 
two  laft  years  has  fallen  from  one  (hilling  to  eightpencc 
per  pound }  the  prefent  price  does  not  exceed  eightpsnce.    I 
have  obferved  this  year,  that  the  lambs  from  a  ram  of  this 
breed  were  lambed  much  eaAer  than  many  others,  particularly 
than  thofe  from  a  ram  of  the  old  Lcicefter  breed  the  preced- 
ing year.    T'his  faft  is  well  known  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  my  flock:  the    Iambs  of   1793  were  very  generally 
obliged  to  be  drawn  away  by  force  from  the  ewes.     The 
lambs  of  1794  from  the  fame  ewes  were  produced  as  gene<. 
rally  without  any  afliftance :  the  ewes  were  in  equal   con- 
dition in  1794.  as  in  1793.     I  attribute  this  chiefly,  or  whol- 
ly, to  the  form,  as  the  ram  is  finer  in  the  neck  and  (houlders 
than  a  coarfe-made  fticcp. 

Thefe  flieep,  as  v^'ll  as  I  can  defcribe  them  in  words,  are 
fine  and  light  in  the  bone;  thick  and  plump  in  the  carcafs; 
broad  acrofs  the  loin,  with  the  back  bone  not  rifing  into  a 
ridge,  but  finking  in  a  nick,  and  as  it  were  a  doable  chine  of 
mutton  rifing  on  cither  fide ;  fine  and  dean  in  the  neck  and 
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/this  difordcr;  but  I  cannot  find  by  any  well-authenticated 
account,  that  any  fpccific  for  the  cure  has  yet  cflablifhcd  its 
character  upon  the  bafis  of  experiment.  The  few  opinions 
which  I  have  received  refpc<Sling  the  caufe  and  cure  of  the 
rot  arc  as  follow. 

The  Rev.  Mr.WRxcHT  tells  me,  *'  that  the  rot  is  fuppofcd 
**  to  be  occafioncd  by  the  wetnefs  of  the  fcafon,  more  than 
**  by  the  nature  of  the  foil  on  wJiich  the  (hccp  arc  dcpafturcd,** 
Mr.  Webb  fays,  that  **  (liccp  aremoft  fubjcdt  to  rot  on 
**  low  fiat  grounds  afix^ilcd  by  land  floods.  But  pofTibly  die 
**  rot  may  be  occafioncd  by  the  licking-up  of  fomc  infc£l  or 
**  egg  thai  is  frequent  on  low  wet  lands ;  yet  I  have  known 
**  fl;cjp  kept  upon  wet  meadows  that  arc  fubjeit  to  flood??, 
**  without  injury." 

He  knows  of  no  means  ufcd  to  prevent  tlie  rot  in  Aiecp, 
except  draining  the  land. 

Mr.  Bradburn£*s  account  ftates,  that  <<  common  fields 
•*  and  wafte  lands,  from  the  diverfityof  fituation,  heavy  rains 
"  flowing  from  the  ploughed  to  the  low  damp  parts  that 
"  are  not  tilled,  grofs  vapours  that  exhale  from  danip 
**  lands,  are  amongil  the  caufes  of  the  rot.  Old  fvvard,  where 
^^  tlie  furfacc  water  remains  long  on  the  land,  is  moil  fat&l  to 
«  flieep." 

He  has  been  fuccefsful  upon  lands  fubje<£l  to  rot  (hccp, 
by  a  plentiful  ufe  of  lime,  and  in  laying  die  land  in  a  form, 
for  the  rain  water  to  pa£>  off  quick. 

Mr.  MiJ.LER*8  opinion  is,  that  ^  the  lands  mod  liable  to 
"  rot  (beep  arc  w<:t  and  low  lands,  and  loofe,  where  ftieep 
^  pull  up  the  grufs  by  the  roots,  and  arc  obliged  to  cat  the 
^  dirt  with  it.  But  fheep  rotted  in  the  winter  of  1793  up- 
**  on  moft  forts  of  lands,  owing  to  conftant  wet,  which  pro- 
^  duccd  more  worm-caflings  than  ufual,  and  occafioncd  the 
^  grafs  to  be  always  dirty  by  over-trampling  it." 
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<<  The  oiily  remedy  is  uiulcrdraimng>  to  make  the  land 
«  found  and  dry.*' 

Mr.  Bachb^  who  has  bad  much  ocpcrience  on  the  fub« 
jca,  thinks  the  rot  in  (hccp  is  owing  to  "  wet  feafons,  and 
«<  to  a  putrid  or  unkindly  ftate  of  the  air  and  herbage  on  wet 
<<  lands  in  fuch  fcafons.  He  mentions  a  foft  fpungy  graft 
<^  which  he  coiKeivcs  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  rot>  and 
<(  which  graft  I  underftand  to  be  of  the  canx  or  feg-graft 
<«  tribe,  and  which  indeed  grows  moftly  on  wet  lands;  and  ad- 
«<  vlfes  diat  in  wet  unkindly  fcafons  flieep  fliould  be  removed 
«  to  dry  lands." 

The  fcab  is  a  very  troublefome  diibrderi  and  when  got  to 
any  confiderable  height  requires  a  good  deal  of  pains  and  at* 
tcntion  to  cure.  It  may  be  eiTcftcd  by  perlcvcrance  in 
applying  decoftions  of  tobacco^  turpentine,  fulphur  and  ver*. 
digrcafc,  or  by  mercurials. 

The  foot-rot  is  cured  by  cauftics,  as  quickJime  or  butter 
of  antimony,  applied  to  the  part  affeAcd. 

The  ftriking  or  d^ng  in  the  blood  is  a  very  ferious  com- 
plaint, and  generally  happens  to  Hiccp  in  a  growing  or  fatting, 
(late,  often  in  turnips  in  winter,  or  in  clover  in  the  fpring 
fcafon,  and  is  I  fuppofe  of  tlie  apoplexy  kind.  I  have  heard 
of  no  remedy  or  preventative,  and  the  only  precaution  ufcd 
here  that  I  know  of,  is  to  look  them  over  often,  and  kill  them 
indantiy  when  found  fcizcd  with  tlie  complaint*  But  it. 
often  happens  that  they  are  dead,  and  the  blood  flagnant,  be* 
fore  they  are  found  ^  in  which  cafe  the  carcafs  is  loH-.  If  any 
iheep-mafter  is  acquainted  with  a  preventative,  the  commir* 
nication  thereof  would  be  a  valuable  fervice  to  the  com- 
munity. Bleeding  has  been  recommended,  but,  not  having 
been  found  eftc(5lual,  is,  I  believe,  but  little  pra^ifed. 

Horses.     The  draught  breed  of  horfes  being  thofe  only 
whofe  ufe  is  applicable  to  agriculture,  of  the  odiers  I  fhall 
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fay  nothing,  anJ  of  thcfcbut  little,  as  conceiving  there  Is  no- 
thing very  remarkable  in  our  breed  ;  though  we  have  a 
fufficiency  of  good  ftout  horfes  for  the  ufe  both  of  the  carrier 
and  the  farmer.  The  colour  is  moft  generally  black  or 
brown,  each  being  equally  eftcemed,  and  equally  ufcful ;  and 
indeed,  as  the  old  proverb  fays,  ^'  a  good  horfc  is  never  of  a 
**  bad  colour."  Some  rcfpcfbible  ftaliions  arc  kept  of  each 
colour:  but  in  refpcwl  to  the  breed  of  horfes,  I  think  this 
county  mud  yield  the  palm  to  the  neighbouring  ones  of 
Leiceftcr  and  Derby;  and  indeed  breeding  horfes  is  by  no 
means  a  main  obje^  here,  and  carried  little  farther  than 
to  fupply  the  county,  and  alio  the  neighbouring  fairs  with 
a  few.  There  arc  fomc  confidcrablc  (hows  or  fairs,  where 
a  great  number  of  excellent  colts  and  horfes  arc  offered  to 
fule,  particularly  at  Stafford  and  Burton. 

Hoes.  The  breed  of  hogs  moft  cftecmed  here,  are  not 
the  large  Houch-eared  breed,  but  a  crofs  between  them  and  a 
fmallcr  dwarf  breed.  'They  (hould  be  fine  in  the  bone, 
thick  and  plump  in  ihz  carcafs,  with  a  fine  thin  hide,  and 
of  a  moderate  fize;  large  enough  to  fat,  at  from  one  to  two 
years  old,  to  the  weight  of  from  three  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred pounds  each.  Thcfc,if  well  bred,  will  keep  themfelves 
in  good  plight  with  little  feeding,  and  will  foon  grow  fat 
with  a  plentiful  allowance  of  proper  food.  Hogs  of  the 
large  breed  have  been  fatted  here  to  from  fix  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  pounds  weight,  cxclufive  of  the  entrails ;  but, 
requiring  much  time  and  food,  have  pretty  generally  given 
way  toa  fmaller-fized,  finer-boned,  thick,  plump  animal.  Hogs 
are  generally  fatted  here  by  farmers  with  the  refufe  of  the 
dairy,  boiled  potatoes  and  barley  meal,  and  peafe  cither  whole 
or  ground  :  by  millers  with  what  they  call  iharps  and 
gurgeons,  that  is,  with  the  hufk  or  bran  of  wheat  ground 
down,  but  not  wholly  divefted  of  its  flour  s  alfo  with  other 
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Torts  <^(  grain  and  pxUCs  grounci  down  :  by  butchers,  ^ith 
the  refute  or  offal  ol  ilaughtered  animals.  Bacon  and  pork 
are  much  eaten  in  this  neigbbourhoodi  and  the  conTumption 
is  very  confiderablei  but  fiippUed  in  part  from  Shropfliirc 
and  North  Wales. 

Dunghills  akd  Compost.  Moft  farmers  mm  over 
t))cir  farm-yard  dung,  and  draw  the  detached  parts  of  their 
it  raw,  dung,  riclc-jrard  and  barn-door  rubbiflii  into  a  heap 
in  the  fields  near  where  it  may  be  wanted,  that  it  may  heat 
and  ferment  to  a  proper  fiate  for  laying  on  the  land.  Very 
few  alfo  but  pay  attention  to  mixing  together  foil  and  town 
dung ;  or  lime,  mud,  ditch  fcourings,  &c  as  compofts  for 
drciTing  pailure  land,  or  as  an  addition  to  the  dunghill  upon 
the  arable.  Town  dung  and  lime  are  fetched  by  moft  peo- 
ple who  are  within  reach  of  thofe  manures.  All  the  foot 
fwcpt  from  chimnies  is  u(ed ;  ^  and  bone  filings  firom  the 
«^  brufhmakers  is  a  very  valuable  manure."  In  (hort,  all  tiie 
nunurc  made  in  town  and  country  is  laid  upon  the  land. 


OPEN  FIELDS  AND  INCLOSURES. 

The  moft  confidcrablc  proportion  of  the  cultivated  land  of 
this  county  is  inclofed,  very  little  remaining  In  common  fields* 
I  can  only  recoiled  the  following  common  fields:  X.Stafford; 
a.  Stone  9  3.  Cbedleton;  and,4.Bloxwich;  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  perhaps  little  more  than  one  tbouland  acres.  I  reckon  in 
all  cafes  that  common-field  land  is  improved  at  leaft  five  {hil- 
lings per  acre  per  annum  by  indofure,  which  will  pay  a ' 
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good  intereft  upon  the  cxpcncc  of  inclofinj  ;    ?-lfo  that  ics 
produce  will  be  confidcrably  greater  \  for  common  fields  arc 
generally  both  imperfcdily  cultivated  and  cxhauftcd  by  hard 
tillage.     Inclofures  only  can  effect  the  improvement  of  ftock, 
Rcfpeifling  population,  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  means  of  env- 
plo)Tnent  arc  increafed  by  inclofure,  by  the  planting  and  re- 
paration of  fences.     To  prove  the  fuperiority  of  inclofures, 
let  us    put  the  cafe  of  a    propof;d  made  to  throw  a  well- 
fenced  inclofed  country  into  common  fields,  and  I  believe 
every  mind  would  revolt  at  the  idea.     T*he  fizc  of  inclofures 
is  various,  and  of  all  dimenfioiis,  from  fmaller  to  twenty  or 
thirty  acres,  and  fhould  alv/ays  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  of .' 
the  farm.     I  believe  the  fu^Kriority  of  inclofures  to  common . 
fields  is  univerfolly  admitted,  and  know  notof  any  argument: 
that  can  be  brought  to  prove  the  contrary. 


WASTE  AND  UNIMPROVED  LANDS. 

The  waftc  and  unimproved  lands  of  this  county  arc  very 
confiderablc,  and  certainly  in  the  prcfent  ftatc  of  population 
their  cultivation  and  improvement  is  very  much  a  national 
objcdt.  The  moft  cxtenfive  waftes  or  uncultivated  fpots  in 
tiu;  county  are,  Ncedwood  Foreft,  Cannock  Heath,  and  Sut* 
ton  Coldficld ;  befides  a  great  number  of  commons  of  lefs 
extent,  and  fome  confiderablc  tracts  in  the  Moorlands  and 
elfewhere,  appropriated  and  inclofed,  but  not  improved. 

Need  wood  Forcft  is  a  moft  interefting  fpot.  Here  near 
ten  thoufand  acres  of  one  of  the  fineft  foils  of  the  kingdom 
lay  in  a  (late  of  nature,  wild  and  romantic!  beautiful  in  the 
eye  of  the  fox-hunter  and  the  fportfman.  But,  c<.nfidering 
the  fiate  of  population  and  confumption  of  landed  produce, 
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its  continuance  in  it$  prefent  ftate  is  certsunly  indefenfible 
^pon  any  found  principles  of  general  policy.    Here  die  war^ 
Idlers  of  the  wood  chaunt  forth  their  mellifluent  noteSy  and  the 
herds  of  deer  range  at  ^iinll  over  the  plaint  or  through  the 
thicket.    The  fox  and  the  badger  burrow  on  the  declivity 
of  the  deep  glent  the  rabbit  on  the  fandy  hill|  and  the  hate 
bides  itfdf  in  die  thicket  The  woodcock,  the  fiiipe^the  phea- 
lant  and  the  partridge  abound  in  profuflon ;  but  all  often  dif- 
turbcdby  their  tyrant  mafter  Man.    The  natural  difpofltion  of 
this  extcnfive  foreft  comprehends  a  great  and  beautiful  va- 
riety of  afped.    Gradual  eminences  and  eafy  vales,  and  with 
meandering  rills,  and  now  and  then  a  bolder  and  more  abrupt 
fvvell,  form  the  general  feature  of  the  Foreft :  a  fit  fubje£t 
for  any  degree  of  improvement  by  human  art  and  induftry. 
In  the  northern  part,  particularly  within  Marchington  Wood- 
lands, the  afpe£l  is  bolder.     Here  the  Foreft  is  compofed  of 
deep  glens,  furrounded  by  abrupt  precipices  $   impra&icabb 
to  the  plough,  but  happily  well  cloathcd  with  wood,  amongft 
which  the  ftout  native  oak,  young,  luxuriant,  and  of  vigorous 
growth,  is  in  great  abundance.     On  a  level  with  the  fummit 
of  thefe  precipices  is  a  broad  upland  furface,  capable  of  be- 
ing converted  to  corn  or  paftarc  land  of  a  firft-rate  quality. 

The  fwells  or  hills  of  this  Foreft  are  very  generally  com- 
pofed  of  immenfe  beds  of  red  or  v/hite  marl,  die  colour  fome- 
tinics  changing  fuddenly,  fo  that  in  a  finall  diftance  they  arc 
as  dlftindt  as  can  be  conceived.  This  marl,  of  a  friable 
mouldering  texture,  continues  from  the  very  futface  to  many 
yards  in  depth.  In  fome  of  the  inclofed  land  adjoining,  par- 
ticularly Agardley  Park  farm,  it  is  the  fame,  and  both  colours 
have  been  ufed  promifcuoufly  for  marling  land,  widi 
equal  good  efFeft  ;  ai;d  very  probably  the  white  may  contain 
the  greater  portion  of  calcareous  earth.  The  white  loamy 
furface  is  alfo  equally  produdive  of  corn  or  pallurc  with  the 
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red,  anJ  cqaally  exlsemed  by  the  farmer*     This  white  ttxTivV 
I  had  never  obfjrvcd  before. 

This  Forcft  is  (locked  with  deer,  horned  cattle,  and  horfes ;. 
butnofheeparc  fufFjrcdto  feed  on  it.  I'hc  fnppcfcd  ftcck  majr 
be  about  three  thoudmd  deer>.  and  three  thoufand  of  all  the 
other  kinds  In  fummcr,  but  much  fewer  in  winter.     The 
keeping   of  the   three    thoufand  horfes  and   horned  cattle,. 
c!urgcd   at  twelve  (hillings  per  head  for  the   fummcring, 
.amounts  to  eighteen  hundred  pounds,  or  about  four  (hillings 
pur   acre,  upon  the  whole  extent  of  the  Forcft  ;  and  this 
fum  of  four  (hillings   per  acre  is  all  the  advantage  that  a 
neighbouring  very  intelligent  farmer  fuppofes  the  Public  de- 
rive from  this  traft  j    the  djer  not  being  managed  in  any 
fyftem  for  the  public  advantage,  or  (cr  the  Uipply  of  fuh- 
iiflence  and  employment  for  the  bulk  of  mankind.     I  (hall 
add  for  them  to  the  above  account  one  (hilling  per  acre,  and 
five  (hillings  per  acre  as  the  total  value  of  the  Foreft  to  thc^ 
Public  in  its  prefent  ft.itc.     1  eftimatc  the  capital  employed 
in   (locking  the  foreft  at  five  (hiillngs  per  head  upon  tlirce 
thoufmd  in  nun-her,  or  fifteen  thoufand  [x>unds.     Althougli 
ihcfe,  not  birlng  conftantly  kept  there,  cannot  v/.ioUy  be  call- 
ed Forwft  (lock,  yet  I  will-  fuppofe  tlut  whicli  ought  to  be 
takcnofi-'on  this  account  to  be  made  good  by  advantages  arifing 
from  the  deer.     The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  (locking 
the  Forcft  will  then  amount  to  fifteen  thoufand  pounds,  or 
about  one  pound  twelve  (hillings  and  fixpcnce  per  acre,  and- 
its  value  to  the  Public  In  its  prcfint  (late  as  land  about  t\Co 
thoufand  three  hundred  i)ounds  per  annum. 

The  extent  of  the  Forcll,by  an  ancient  furvcy  alluded  to 
by  the  Commiffioncrs  of  Crown  Lands  in  their  laft  examina- 
tion of  it,  is  nine  thoufand  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres  : 
of  this,  in  cafi  of  luclofurc,  I  will  fuppofe  one  thoufand  acres 
ought  to  be  rcfervcd  for  woodland.     This  may  be  done  about 
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iKe  glcas  ?iid  ImprniSicaWc  fpols,  and  in  otlicr  i)Iacc3  where 
thriving  oaks  aro  the  moft  promifing ;  there  they  ought  to- 
be  ft'nctd  OiF,  and  rcfcrvcd  in  clumps  and  coppices,  which 
v«ulJ  be  both  an  ornament  to  the  coumry,  and  a  nurfcry 
for  itout  oak  timt'er.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  acres  I  will- 
fupjinfc  occupied  by  the  lodges,  and  other  (innll  inclofurcs. 
This  is  already  in  an  improved  {latcj  eight  lliouf^nd  acres 
will  then  remain  for  improvement.  The  moment  that  thefe- 
fti.ill  have  been  inclofjd,  and  buildings  for  occupation  crc^- 
cd  oT  them,  they  will  be  worth  fur  a  term,  as  many  guinras 
per  iinnum,  and  would  be  improved  to  a  higher  value.  The 
amount  of  c?.pital  employed  in  fuch  improvement  in  build- 
ings inclofurc,  crops,  ilock,  £;e.  mi^ht  on  this  rich  land  bj 
twenty  pound;  per  acre.  DcJiifl  the  prcf:nt  capital,  one 
pour.d  twelve  fliillingi  and  Hxpcncs  per  acre,  remains  in- 
creafi?  eighteen  pounds  feven  fliiUings  and  fixpencc  per  acre  ; 
which,  upon  ci^ht  thoufand  acres,  adds  one  hundred  and. 
forry-fivcn  thoullind  pounds  to  thff  national  capital.  By  im- 
proving this  tra^,  the  increaCnl  annua]  product  would  pro— 
b^ibiy  be  five  pounds  per  acre,  or  forty  thoul^d  pounds  per ' 
annum. 

The  nature  of  the  foil  of  this  tnd  is  in  general  a  red  w 
white  marly  loani>  more  or  Icfs  tenacious  -,  but  fcldom  ap- 
proaching to  tlie  harihncfs  of  clay.  Many  confiderable  fpots 
arc  light  enough  for  turnips.  I  eftimateone  thouCmdacres. 
in  the  eight  thoufand  to  be  of  this  quality:  this,  in  cafe  of  a 
divifton  or  tnclofure,  ftiould  be  thrown  into  allotments,  and 
divided  in  equal  proportion,  of  fo  much  to  every  hundred- 
acres,  and  laid  with  the  ftrong  land,  which  would  enabl; 
every  occupier  to  provide  himfclf  with  a  portion  oftumipr^, 
for  v/inter  food  for  his  flieep  ;  in  comparifon  of  which  con- 
venience, a  trifiing  inconvenience  in  point  of  dillance  would- 
be  no  objeiA,  The  Und  would  afterwards  be  fown  with  bulcy. 
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In  every  inclofurc  the  rills  and  vales  fliould  alfo  he  parti- 
cularly attended  to,  and  the  boundary  of  fuch  vales  traced 
-out  by  a  fpirit-levcl,  ftrctching  in  breadth  as  they  proceed 
downwards ;  and  the  ditches  feparating  them  from  the  up- 
land being  upon  a  level,  fbould  be  conftrufled  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  floating  gutters  for  irrigation ;  and  where  large 
quantities  of  flood  water  ufually  pafs  off,  refervoirs  fhould 
be  conftrufled  to  collect  and  retain  fuch  water  for  irrigation 
at  plcafure,  by  which  means  large  tracts  of  the  floping  fides 
of  vales  may  be  converted  into  water  meadows  :  the  quan-« 
•tity  of  fuch  upon  this  forcft  is  not  very  confiderable,  the 
vulcs  being  generally  narrow,  and  the  flopes  abrupt ;  it  is, 
hov/cver,  fuf&cicnt  to  be  an  obje£t  dcfcrving  particular  at« 
tcntion- 

This  Foreft,  in  an  improved  date,  might  be  rendered  one 
of  the  mod  delightful  fpots  in  the  kingdom,  its  form  and  af- 
pcA  comprehending  fuch  a  great  and  beautiful  variety ;  and 
the  Aaple  of  its  foil  being  equal  to  the  production  of  the 
fulled  crops  of  the  moft  valuable  grain,  or  to  the  fatting  of 
dock  of  a  firft-ratc  quality.  The  fportfman  could  have  little 
rcafon  to  complain  if  his  liberal  allowance  of  a  thoufand  acres, 
as  here  propofed,  ihould  be  fufFcrcd  to  remain  in  woodland, 
and  tliis  in  the  wildeft  and  mod  romantic  part,  where  the 
natural  afpcft  tends  to  the  protedion  of  the  favourite  objeds 
x>f  his  amufement. 

The  principal  natural  vegetable  produdUons  that  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  noticing,  as  in  fomc  degree  rather  peculiar  to 
the  Forcd,  arc  the  following : 

1.  The  dout  iiative  oak  {quercus  nbur)  j  in  confidera- 
ble quantity,  and  promiflng  and  good  in  quality.  An  oak 
called  Swilkcr  Lawn  Oak,  on  this  Fored,  contains  at  lead  a 
thoufand  feet  of  timber :  it  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  dill 
fruitful  in  acorns. 
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2.  Holly  (ilijc  aqm/iUamy I  in  great  abundaneOf  Bat- been' 
nurfed  up  and  encouraged  in  growdn  I  fuppole^  as  winter 
provender  for  the  deer.^- 

A  very  final!  proportion  <^  the  other  ipectei  of  wood» . 
though  the  Foreft  is  not  without  fome  of  the  coounon^under- 
woods. 

Grafles.— >3.  VtrnslgnSs  (anibixantbiimcdoraiumyiycry 
common  all  over  the  Foreft. 

4«  Annual  meadow«grafs  (foa  annua)  i  chiefly  near 
road-fides :  none  of  die  other  finer  gndles  being  yet  in  the 
car  (it  being  only  May  xi  )^  they  could  not  with  certainty  be 
dircrimtnatcd* 

5*  Seg-grafles  (canx^s) ;  fcveral  forts  in  moift  fpotS)  and 
Indeed  all  ovgr  the  Foreft, .  would  be  weakened  and  give 
way  to  better  herbage,  when  any  attention  (hall  have  been- 
paid  to  difcharge  the  fiagnant  water. 

6.  Loufe-worty    or  red    rattle    (ptdunlaris  fytvatica)i' 
a  bad  pafture  plant,  but  encouraged  or  weakened  by  xhm 
fame  cauies  with  the  laft:   I  obfcrved  fome  with  white 
flowers. 

7.  Gorfe  (uUx  Europaus) ;  in  patches  all  over  the  Foreft. 

8.  Petty  whin,  or  hen  gorfe  (gaiijla  JtngUca)  \  in  various 
places. 

9.  Common  fern  (pteris  aquiUna) ;  on  dry  banks.  . 

ID.  Branched  polypody  (polypodlum  dry^pteris)  s  conunon^oa 
the  Foreft, 

11.  Wood  fpurge  {euphorbium  amygdaloides)  \  very  com-* 
mon  on  moft  parts  of  the  foreft,  has  a  fingular  appear^ 
ancc  :  I  have  fccn  this  plant  ho  where  elfe  wild  in  Stafford* 
ihlrc. 

12.  Hound's  tongue  {cynoglcffUm  officinaU)',  very  common.; 
has  rather  a  beautiful  flowery  v/orthy  a  place  in  ihrubbcrics 
or  flower  borders. 

xj.  Spurge 
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13.  Spurge  laurel  {iaphm  laumla)  \  common}  find  fome 
'  'Specimens  of  it  variegated* 

14.  Spurge  olive  {daphm  mexenum)  i  lefs  common  than  the 
laft. 

15.  Bilberry  {yaccinium  ntyrtWus)  \  in  moift  places. 

1 6.  Ramfons  {allium  urfinum)  \  near  Marchington  Wood* 
Jands. 

17.  WoodrofFe  {afperula  cdorata) ;  growing  intermixed 
vilh  the  laft. 

i8«  Black  briony,  or  lady's  feal  {tamut  cormnunL). 

The  above  are  the  moil  common,  Angular,  or  pccuh'ar  in 
fome  meafure  to  the  Foreft,  befidcs  many  others  in  common 
nvith  other  places* 

Cannock  Heatli  is  the  moft  extenfive  wafts  in  the  county, 
but  its  extent  cannot  eafily  be  determined  with  accuracy  \  I 
cftimate  it  at  about  forty  fquare  milcS|  or  upwards  of  twenty- 
iive  thouland  acres.  Large  tra£ls  of  land  on  the  north  and 
weft  parts  of  this  wafte  confiil  of  a  good  light  foil,  adapted 
to  the  turnip  and  barley  culture:  the  eaft  and  fouth  parts  are 
.a  colder  gravelly  foil,  in  many  places  covered  with  heath  to 
a  large  extent ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  vi  hole  may  be 
brought  into  cultivation ;  and  that  fome  of  our  inclofcd  land 
J10W  under  cultivation  is  not  at  all  of  a  fupcrior  quality  to 
this  wafte. 

Sutton  Coldficld  is  alfo  a  very  extenfive  wafte,  of  no  other 
.ufj  but  as  a  fhcep-walk  or  rabbit-warren :  that  part  of  it  ia 
£taiFord(hire  contains,  according  to  an  eftimate  by  a  very 
intelligent  refxdcnt  near  the  fpot,  about  fix  thoufand  five 
hundred  acres;  and  he  fuppofes  the  additional  wafte  land  be- 
'  .twcen  Lichfield  and  Birmingham,  including  Bromwich- 
Headi,'  Aldridge-Common,  WalCdl-Wood,  Whittington- 
iicatbi  and  Weeford-Hills>  will  raife  the  amount  of  Suttoa 
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ColdiicM  to  ten  thoufimd  acres :  their  value  m  their  prefent 
ilate  amountSt  by  his  informationt  to  three  fluUtngs  and  fix- 
pence  per  acre ;  and  if  indoftd  would  rife  to  ten  (hiUings 
and  fixpence  per  acre  for  die  firft  twenty-one  years,  and 
afterwards  be  greater.  The  other  principal  waftes  in 
the  county  are  thofe  of  Swindon,  Womboum,  and  near 
Stcwponcy^  in  thefouth;  Morredge,  Wetky-Moor*  Stan* 
ton-i\loor»  HoUington-Heathi  Caverfwall-Common,  in  the 
north.  In  other  parts  of  the  county  we  find  Calf-Heath, 
Eilington-Wood,  Snead-Common,  Wyrley  and  Pelfall  Com- 
mons; Tirlcy,  Aflilcy,and  Maer  Heaths;  Swinnerton,  Tir« 
tenfor,  and  Sheltpn  Heaths ;  HouUon,  Milwich,  Hardwidc, 
and  Fradfwell  Commons,  and  many  others ;  and  upon  a  re- 
trofpcSt  of  the  whole,  I  cannot  put  our  pra£Hcable  wafte 
lands,  or  fuch  as  are  capable  of  being  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, at  lefs  than  one  hundred  thoufatul  acres*  Their  prefent 
value  as  flieep- walks  amounts  to  three  {hillings  per  acre  per 
annum :  their  value  indofed,  and  after  one  round  of  cultiva- 
tion (tithe-frce)  v/iU  amount  to  fifteen  ihillings  per  acre, 
and  improve  by  inclofurc  and  cultivation,  twelve  (hillings  per 
acre,  or  fixty  thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  The  prefent  ca- 
pital or  value  of  Aock  belonging  to  fuch  land  may  be  efli- 
mated  at  ten  {hillings  per  acre,  or  fifty  thoufand  pounds;  the 
capital  of  the  land,  when  inclofcd  and  cultivated,  including 
buildings,  fences,  crops,  live  (lock,  implements,  and  furni- 
ture, would  amount  to  fifteen  pounds  per  acre,  or  one  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  The  addition  to  the 
national  capital,  by  fuch  general  inclofure  and  improvement 
in  this  county,  would  amount  to  one  million  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  pounds.  This  land  alfo  would  make  many 
farms,  which,  with  a  due  proportion  of  labourers*  tenements, 
would  employ  a  population  of  twenty  thoufand  perfons,  cail- 
<lren  and  families  included,  in  cultivation  and  other  occupa- 
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dons  eonne^led  and  dependent  thereupon;   would   furni(h 
food  for  double  that  number,  and  would  maintain  alfo  at 
leaft  double  the  prefent  number  of  iheep ;    if  fheep  {lock 
ihould  become  the  chief  objc£l,  independent  of  other  ftock,. 
which  at  prefent  draw  no  nouriOiment  or  fubfiftence  from 
this  tracL    Thofe  farms  alfo  would  produce  a  proportion  of 
corn :  the  wool  alfo  of  the  (heep  might  be  increafed  in  weight 
and  improved  in  quality  by  a  due  attention  to  rams  and  breed* 
ing  fiock.     A  general  inclofure  and  improvement  by  culti- 
vation of  all  the  wafles  of  the  kingdom  would,  by  greatly 
increafmg  the  national  capital,  have  a  proportionable  effcGt 
upon  the  revenue ;  and  it  is  aftoniihing  that  the  colonization 
of  didant  countries  ihould  have  been  fo  much  encouraged, 
while  the  cultivation  of  our  own  country  remains  fo  far  from . 
being  Anifhed  or  perfeded. 

In  all  inclofures  the  impraftxcable  fpots,  thofe  too  uneven^ 
£or  the  plough,  fliould  be  referved  for  other  ufes,  for  plan* 
tations  where  the  ibil  is  at  all  adapted  for  that  purpofe,  or- 
for  rabbit  warren  upon  fandy  bottoms :   I  have  often  ob^ 
ierved  plantations  fucceed  extremely  well  on  the  fides  of  pre* 
cipices. 

Paring  and  burning  has  been  but  little  pradifed  in  this 
county,  and  opinions  vary  much  as  to  Its  propriety.  I  have 
often  obfervcd  it  pra&ifed  in  other  counties,  but  other  means 
are  ufed  here  even  for  reclaiming  wade  lands.  Many  peo* 
pic  have  an  idea  that  it  is  injurious  to  thin  foils;  and  per* 
baps  deep  foils  can  bcft  bear  the  operation.  Burning  of. 
couch  grafs  is  praAifcd  by  ibme ;  but  moft  people  think  even 
thai  is  better  dcftroyed  by  tillage  and  funfhine  upon  the  land, 
if  (he  feafon  will  admit  ik 
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ARABLE  LAND,  CROPPING,  AND'       . 
CULTIVATION. 

The  arable  foils  of  this  county,  confidered  as  referring  to 
cultivation!  may  be  divided  into,  firft,  the  Stiff  or  ftrong 
clay>  marli  or  loam  i  fecondly,  die  looie  or  light  gravd  or 
fand ;  thirdly,  the  mixed  or  compound  foil  or  Ioam»  compo- 
fed  of  various  textures  and  matter  in  different  places,  incli- 
ning to  (and,  gravel,  or  clay  i  in  which  may  alfo  be  included 
the  thin  black  foils, and  the  calcareous  f<nls,  orthcfe  on  a 
llmc'flone  bottom. 

The  grain,  pulfe,  roots,  and  odier  vegetables  cultivated 
« n  field  culture  upon  the  arable  lands  of  this  county,  are 
chiefly  the  following : 

I.  Wheat.  2.  Rye.  3.  Barley.  4.  Oats.  5.  Beans. 
6.  Peafe.  7.  Vetches.  8.  Buckwheat.  9.  Hemp.  lO. 
Flax.  IX.  Turneps.  xa.  Potatoes.  13.  Cabbages.  14. 
Rape.  To  thefe  may  be  added  clovers,  trefoils,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  graflfes.  Tumep  cabbage  has  been  tried,  as 
well  as  (ainfoin,  lucem,  and  burnet.  Carrots  and  other 
garden  plants  are  not  introduced  into  field  cultivation,  ex* 
cept  by  gardeners  for  the  markets. 

Refpe£ling  a  fyftem  of  cropping  and  round  of  crops,  no 
general  one  can  be  laid  down  that  will  apply  in  all  cafes ; 
various  accidents  and  circumftances  will  render  deviations 
neceilary  and  proper,  and  the  induftry  and  flcill  of  the  atten- 
tive farmer  will  rife  fuperior  to  fyftematic  rules ;  yet  as  eve* 
ry  regular  buiinefs  to  be  well  managed,  muft  be  condu&cd 
by  fomething  like  fyftem,  the  follo\^ng  courfes  of  crops  are 
given  as  the  general  praftice  of  this  county. 

The  ftifF  or  ftrong  foils  are  of  two  forts ;  the  ftrong  and 
harflx  inclining  to  clay,  and  the  more  mild  or  friable  marl 
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or  loam.     Tbcfi:  foils  arc  generally  on  a  marl  bottom,  often 
afterwards  rock.     On  the  (bong  harfh  land  feldom  any  other 
grain  than  wheat  and  oats  arc  grown,  and  in  the  rotation  of, 
firliy  fallow;  fccondly,  wheat;  thirdly,  oats  ;  when  the  land 
is  Liid  down  with   clovers,  trefoil,  and  ray-grafs,  for  one  two 
or   more  years.     Sometimes   on  breaking   up  an  older  turf, 
the  courfc  is,  firft,  oats  ;  fecondly,  fallow ;  thirdly,   wheat ; 
fourthly,  oats;  with  feeds  as  before.     On  the  more  mild  and 
friable  loamy  foils,  the  courfc   of  cropping  is,  firft,  fallow  ; 
fecondly,  wheat  ;  thirdly,   beans    or  peafe  ;  fourthly,  barley. 
or  oats ;  v/hcn  the  land  is  l;ud  to  grafs  as  before.     In  laying 
land  down  to  grafs  for  more  than  one  year,  the  white  cloven 
and  fefoil  arc  often  fown.     On  this  fort  of  foil  "  beans  are 
fown  in  the  beginning,  and  oats  at  the  latter  end  of  March  : 
Sarlcy  fcldom  fooner  than  Alay  ;"   although  I  think   '>drley 
Should  always  be  nnifhed  fowing  in  April.    Wheat  is    .  inci* 
pally  fown  in  October,  but  fome  little  both  fooner  and  later. 
A    vein   of    incomparable    marl    is    found    near  Staftbrd 
caftle,    and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ecclelhall,   which  in 
fome  places  rifes  to  the  furfacc  of  the  earth,  and  the  farmers 
plough  into  it.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Dickinson  informs  me^ 
that  the  farmers  fallow  here  for  wheat,  and  get  good  crops 
without  manure.      They  refcrve  the  dung  for   the   wheat 
Hubble,  and  put  it  on  in  autumn  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lent 
tillage.     This  method  fccured  afterwards  a  crop  of  beans  and 
another  of  barley,  which,  when  the  dung  was  laid  on  the 
wheat   fallow,  were  often  unprodu<5Hve.     This   appears   a 
capital   improvement,  and   of  txtcnfive  application.     Marl 
has  been  formerly,  and  is  ftill  much  ufcd  on  thefe  foils.     As  it 
abounds  in  the  undcr-ftratum  it  iliould  be  laid  on  fparingly,' 
otherwife  it  gives  a  harihnefs  to  foils  perhaps  too  ftrong  be- 
fore.    Lime  is  an  excellent  corrector  of  fuch  harHincfs  :  it 
has  the  power  of.  ameliorating  fuch  foiI>  and  in  fome  mca-^- 
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fure  of  breaking  and' Jiflblving  its  particles.    It   is  much 
uCcdy  znitvnA  good  eScSt^  eipecially  after  marling.' 

I  have  been  informed' diat  die  foUomng  tillage  for  barle/ 
on  thefe  fmls  has  been  attended  mth  fuccefs,  though  not  / 
pra£^ired  to  any  great  extent;    After  fummer  fallowing  for  ' 
wheat»  and'harvefting  the  wheat  cropy  thofe  who  praflife  it' 
plough  up  in  the  Novembcgr  following.the  wheat  ftiibbles  in  a  ' 
proper  form  for  fowingt  lay  diem  dry  by  proper  furrows  W  . 
gutters,  and  fow  barley  die  April  following  widiout  farther  ' 
ploughing,  as  the  amelioradon  of  winter  frofts  difpoles  the 
land  to  work  kindly  under  the  harrows  without  more  tillage* 
To  give  this  a  fiur  chance  of  fucceeding,  the  fummer  fallowing-^ 
ihould  be  managed  in*  a  complete  ftyle.  This  ftrong  foil  will ' 
form  good  paftures,  as  can  be  proved  by  here  and  there  a', 
piece  of  old  turf,  which  is  an  excellent  pafture ;  but  the  occii* 
piers  fay  it  requires  many  years  to  turf.      My  neighbour 
Mr.  Miller, complainsof  this  landbeing  too  much  ploughed^ 
obferving  diat  ^  it  is  worked  with  the  plough  till '  it  is  tem-^ 
pered  enough  to  make  bricks,  and  then  the  occupiers  complaihi 
it  will  not  graze.^     Perhaps  a  Lirger  proportion  of  turf,  by 
enabling  the  occupier  to  maintain  more  (lock,  and  confe* 
quently  produce  more  manure,  might  be  a  means  of  producing 
an  equal  or  fiiperior  quantity  of  grain  from  a  lefs  breadth  of 
acres.  Mr.  Miller  thinks  the  quantity  of  turf  land  on  thefe 
ftrong  foils  fhould  be  increafed,  by  laying  a  few  more  pieces 
to  grafs,  in  proportion  to  the  (ize  of  the  farm,  one  piece  in  a 
year,  clean  and  in  ^ood  heart,  with  perennial  red  and  white 
clover,  trefoil,  burnet,  and  grafles,  and  afterwards  mucking 
on  the  turf. 

Secondly,  The  light  fandy  or  gravelly  foils  adapted  to  tur- 
ncps.  On  this  fort  of  land  the  Norfolk  fyflem  of,  firft, 
turneps  i  fccondly,  barley ;  thirdly,  clover ;  fourthly,  wheat ; 
has  been  long  wcU-kjwwA  aiid  pra^ifed.    The  principal' 
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••^iine  of  fowing  turnips  is  from  New  to  Old  Midfummcr, 
but  fomc  are  fown  botli  earlier  and  later:  the  land  in  prepa- 
ration for  turnips  has  generally  four  ploughings,  and  fuf- 
ficicnt  harrowings  between.     The  firft  ploughing  ihould  be 
before  Chriflmas,  the  fucond  in  March  and  well   harrowed 
<ii)wn,  the  third  in  May,  and  the  fourth  at  fowing.     The 
manure  ufcd  here  for  turnips  is  dung  or  lime,  or  both,  or  a 
compofl  of  dung  and  foil.     Near  large   towns,  the  dung  of 
fuch  tov/ns  is  often  ufcd ;  and  near  Birmingham  in  particular, 
I  am  well  informed,  the  parings  and  fhavings  of  bone  and 
hoof  dud  is  applied  with   great  fuccefs.     Turnips   are  in 
general  hoed,  and  fometlmes  a  fecond  time,  and  weeded  by 
hand;  but  it  has  not  always  been  cafy  to  procure  hands  for  the. 
whole  of  this  buAncfs  at  a  reafonable  price.    It  may  peihaps  be 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  turnips  of  the  laft  year,  1793,  in 
this  country,  were  produced  of  the  largeft  fize  ever  known  ; 
commonly  of  the  weight  of  from  twenty-five  to  tliirty  pounds 
each ;  occaAoned  undoubtedly  by  an  uncommonly  luxuriant 
Michaelmas  Spring,and  a  mild  open  Autumn  and  Winter.  The 
turnips  are  parted  with  hurdles,  and  generally  eat  on  the  ground 
by  flieep  and  calves,  and  it  is  common  to  draw  a  quantity  of  the 
largcft  for  ftall  feeding.  Some  farmers  having obferved  that  this 
f)  llcm  of  the  fame  crop  every  four  years  is  hard  tillage,  and 
tires  the  ground,  have  given  tlieir  fields  two  years  reft  under 
tlie  feeds ;  which  makes  the  courfe,  firft,  turnips  ;  fecondly, 
barley;    thirdly,    clover;    fourthly,    pafture;    and,    fifthly, 
wheat.     The  whear  often  fucceeds  well  upon  a  two-year  lay^ 
though  I  think  not  fo  kindly  as  inunediatcly  upon  die  clover. 
Some  farmers,  however,  think  they  can  obfervc  no  deficiency 
of  crop  on  that  account :  feme  have  totally  omitted  the  growth 
of  wheat  on  light  land.      Their  courfe  is,   firft,  turnips  ; 
iecondly,  barley  and  feeds,  paftured  for  two  or  more  years ; 
and  then  fomctimes  oats»  on  breaking  up  the  turf;  or,  firfty 
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turnips }  feoondly,  pea&;  tfurdl/t  barley  and  leedtt  at  he^ 
fore.  As  in  dide  ooiuries  die  great  ftaple»  ix^cat,  h  neg* 
le&ed,  I  cannot  beftovr  on  ifaem  any  conunendadon»  but 
fhould  prefert  firft,  turnips  i  lccond]y>  barley  with  feeds  ; 
thirdly  and  fourthly>  pafture  two  or  more  years ;  fifthlyt 
peafe ;  fixddyi  wheat  This  is  fooietimes  pni&ircd>  but  is 
moil  applicable  to  land  not  too  light  or  fiuidyt  but  pofleifing 
fome  ftaple  of  loam.  The  fbllomng  courfe  alfo  is  not  uncom-^ 
mon>  nor  a  bad  onti  upon  land  that  is  continued  fome  years 
in  pafture :  firft^.  oats  ;  fecondly,  wheat;  diirdly,  turnips  ; 
fourthly,  barley  with  feeds,,  paftured  for  fome  years,  it  muft 
be  remarked,  that  whenever  li^t  land  is  feeded  down  with  an 
intention  of  remaining  (bme  years  in  pafturci  four  pounds  of 
white  clover  and  four  pounds  of  trefoil  per  acre,  befides  grafs 
feeds,  fhould  be  fown  with  the  red  clover. 

Thirdly,  mixed  foils,  compounded  of,  <^  inclining  to  iand, 
gravel,  or  days  the  bottom  various,  (and,  gravel,  clay,  marl, 
or  rock ;  including  the  thin  black  foils,  and  the  calcareous 
foils,  or  tbofe  on  lime-ftone. . 

The  mixed  foils  on  a  gravel  or  clay  bottom  are  very  fub- 
je£l  to  be  fpringy.  The  water  being  pent  in  by  beds  of  clay,  is 
very  apt  to  break  out  upon  the  furface  through  the  gravelly 
ftratums,  and  in  wet  fcafons  to  ftarve  and  dcftroy  whatever 
crop  may  be  upon  the  ground ;  and  this  dcfc£b  is  extremely 
common  upon  moft  foils  compofed  of  a  mixture  of  (and  or 
gravel ',  or  clay,  and  the  intercepting  of  fuch  fprings,  and  i 
conveying  away  their  water  by  hollow  drains,  is  a  very  exten- 
five  and  important  part  of  agricultural  improvement,  ^qual 
in  thcfc  refpc£ts  to  the  draining  of  fenny  land,  at  leaft  in  this 
county :  and  to  the  credit  of  the  prefent  occupiers  be  it  re* 
corded,  that  great  exertions  have  been  of  late  years  made^ 
and  arc  ftill  making  in  this  fpccies  of  improvement. 
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Tallowing  for  wheat  ispradlifcd  on  coU  wet  or  ftrong  lands 
by  the  bcft  farmers,  and  is  doubtlefs  abfolutcly  ncccflliry  on 
all  lands  improper  for  turnips,  (which  all  lands  are,  that 
arc  not  fufEcicntly  dry  to  eat  them  on  the  ground  by  (lock, 
for  in  fuch  lands  the  poaching  and  treading  in  carrying  of  the 
turnips  will  do  much  more  injury  to  the  land  than  the 
turnips  are  worth) ;  and  he  who  (hall  attempt  to  manage  fuch 
land  without  fallowing,  M'ill  have  occafion  to  repent  his 
miftakc.  The  Writer  of  this  acIcnowlcdc:es  himfclf  to  have 
been  once  a  fufFcrer  by  too  implicit  a  confidence  in  the  oppo« 
fitc  theory.  Fallowing  is  neceflary,  bccaufe  the  roots  of  the 
perennial  graflcs,  fuch  as  couch  grafs,  vulgarly  here  called 
fquitch,  cannot  be  fufBciently  weakened  or  extirpated  without 
repeated  fummer  ploughings  ;  and  without  fuch  extirpation  it 
h  in  vain  to  fow  wheat  or  other  grain,  becaufe  fuch  grain  will 
be  much  injured,  and  in  fome  feafons,  particularly  in  a  wet 
one,  be  choaked'by  the  irxreafe  of  fuch  graflcs.  The  grafs 
roots,  called  here  fquitch,  are  not  of  any  one  individual  par- 
ticular grafs,  but  of  feveral  of  the  perennial  graflcs.  What  is 
called  the  black  fquitch,  fo  troublefome  in  dry  arable  land,  is 
an  agro/lis  or  bent  grafs,  ufually  referred  to  the  agrojlis  ca* 
fillarii  :  but  Mr.  Curtis  aflured  me  in  London,  thisfpring, 
that  this  grafs  is  not  the  captllans^  and  that  in  his  next  ar- 
rangement of  the  grafles  he  fliall  call  this  fquitch  grafs  the 
fgrojl.s  repent.  The  creeping  red-ftalked  bent  grafs  (agrojlts 
Jialonifcm)  is  the  worll  fquitch  grafs  on  ftrong  wet  lands. 
The  dog's  grafs  (trltlcum  rcpens)  is  the  fvjuitch  grafs  of  gar- 
dens. The  tall  oat  grafs  or  bulbous-rooted  fquitch  grals  is 
very  troublefome,  and  if  fufFcred  alive  in  the  ground  in  wet 
feafons,  will  increafe  prodigioufly,and  choak  ajiy  crop.  The 
creeping  foft  grafs  (holcus  fncUis)y  and  feveral  others  of  the 
percnraal  graflcs,  will  interfere  with  the  growth  of  corn  ;  and 
as  they  have  all  the  habit,  in  fome  degree,  of  cftablifliin>- 
thcmfclvcs  in  the  ground  when  it  lays  in  turf,  fummer  fallow- 
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Ing  becomes  hcceflary  for  their  extirpation  previous  to  lowing 
wheat,  as  this  extirpation  can  be  only  very  partially  cfFe£led 
by  hoeing,  or  in  any  other  way  than  by  repeated  deep  fum* 
]ncr  ploughings,  and  as  the  mixed  foils  now  in  queftion, 
wluch  are  too  moift  for  turnipSt  have  a  particular  propenflty  to 
the  production  of  thcfc  grades,  fummer  fallowing  becomes 
abfolutcly  neccfTary ;  and  e\xry  attempt  to  crop  without  itt* 
for  any  length  of  time,  on  fuch  land,  has  terminated  to  the  in- . 
j\iry  of  the  land  and  the  Io(s  of  the  occupier. 

The  ufual  culture  and  courfc  of  crops  on  the  mixed  foils  of 
this  neighbourhood  are,  ftv&y  fallow  vfi^  four  ploughings 
and  manured  with  dung  or  lime,  or  both,  or  marl  and  dung, 
and  Town  with  wheat.     Secondly,  The  wheat  ftubble  pin-* 
fallowed,  that  is,  ploughed  in  autumn  and  laid  dry,crofs  plowed 
ill  March  and  harrowed  down,  and  ploughed  up  and  fowji 
with  barley  in  April,  with  clover  and  other  feedss  and  then ' 
laid  two  or  more  years  in  grafs  ;  after  which  it  is  again 
ploughed  up,  and  oats  are  fometimes  fown  on  the  turf,  which 
afterwards  is  fallowed  again.     The  following  mode  feems  a 
rational  way  of  avoiding  a  total   fallow,  and  is  fomctimcs 
pra<flifcd,   viz.    Fiift,  Oats   on  one  ploughing  of  the  turf. 
Secondly,  1*he  oat  flubblc  dunged,  ploughed  at  Michaelmas 
and  fown  with  winter  vetches,  to  be  eaten  off  the  ground 
time  enough  for   a   fallow  for  wheat.      Thirdly,    Wheat. 
Fourthly,  Barley  with  feeds,  and  then  grafs  for  two  or  more . 
years.     Some  of  the  courfcs  of  cropping  before  named  for 
ftrong  and  light  foils,  are  alfo  fomctimcs  applied  to  mixed 
foils. 

Vetches  arc  often  fown  in  this  county  both  in  autumn,  and 
fpring;  the  former  ccruinly  by  much  thcmoft  commendable. 
I  have  this  feafon  met  an  inftancc  where  a  pretty  good  crop 
has  been  carted  to  the  ftablc,  and  the  whole  piece  cleared 
c^irly  enough  for  fowing  turnips  in  June.    This  will  feldom 
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happen  here,  and  is  attributed  in  this  inftance  to  the  mild  winter 
and  early  fpring.  Vetches  would  I  think  be  more  Town,  but 
the  feed  is  generally  dear,  and  the  keep  often  not  worth  the 
feed,  without  running  them  on  the  ground  fo  long  as  to  inter*- 
fere  with  the  working  of  the  fallow* 

Rye  is  fometimcs  fown  on  a  wheat  ftubble  for  early  fpring 
feed  for  (heep,  and  eaten  ofF  early  enough  to  work  the  ground 
for  turnips.  This  on  found  early  land  may  give  feed  enough 
to  pay  for  tlie  (ced^  as  coming  in  at  a  time  when  keep  is  very 
valuable^  Rye  is  little  grown  for  a  crop  In  this  county,  ex- 
cept on  headlands  or  hedge  fides*  Rye  ufed  fome  years  back. 
to  be  much  fown,  mixed  with  wheat,  on  light  land,  but  has 
been  generally  omitted  fince  the  introdudlion  of  tlie  fyftem  of 
wheat  on  clover  lays. 

Buckwheat  (called  here  French  wheat)  has  been  grown 
both  ibr  ploughing  under  as  a  manure,  and  for  a  crop^. 
but  is  in  no  very  high  repute,  and  no  refpeiSlable  experienced 
farmers  would  think  of  growing;  it  unlefs  upon  new-inclofed  or 
unimproved  land.  In  the  fyftem  of  ploughing  it  in  as  a  pre- 
paration for  wheat,  it  has  generally  bccnfuppofcd  to  leave  the 
land  too  light  and  porous ;  and  for  a  crop,  although  the  feed  is 
a  good  food  for  hogs,  pigeons,  or  poultr}',  it  is  not  in  general 
cfteemed  equal  to  a  crop  of  the  ufual  grain  or  pulfe.  One  of 
our  native  plants,  nearly  allied  to  this,  (lands  recommended  by 
Dr.  WiTHEiiXNG  for  cultivation ;  at  which  I  fuppofe  the 
praftical  farmer  will  laugh,  though  perhaps  v/Ithout  a  caufe. 
this  is  the  black  bindweed,  called  here  bearbind  {polygonum 
convolvulus)  which  the  Doilor  prefers  to  buckwheat  {polygonum 
fagopyruni).  His  words  are  thefc,  after  defcribing  the  bindweed ; 
**  Tlie  fci.ds  are  quite  ;^s  good  for  ufe  as  thofe  of  the  precedijur 
*'  fpecies,  (referring  to  buck  v/heat)  are  produced  in  greater 
**  quantity,  and  the  plant  bears  cold  better."  The  feed  ccr^. 
tainly  contains  a  very  fine  white  flour,  and  the  plant  is  ex- 
tremely prolific,  but  the  grain  is  fhnaller  than  that  of  buck- 
wheat. 
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wlicmt.  The  farmers  here  eoniider  it  as  a  trotiblefome  weed, 
twining  round  the  ftem  of  beans,  whea^  or  other  gran,  and 
fretting  the  plant :  and  Ae  feeds,  being  of  a  triangular  form, 
^il)  not  readily  fcparate,  in  dreffing,  from  die  grain  with 
%vhich  it  grows.;  it  may  probably  be  equally  worthy  of  cul* 
tivatioii  with  the  buck« wheats  as  a  food  for  hogs  and 
poultry. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  grown  in  this  county,  but  upon  a  finalt 
fcale.  Hemp  is  generally  grown  in  fmall  yards,  appropriated 
to  that  pitrpofc,  near  houfcs,  or  in  die  gardens  of  cottages^ 
though  fometimes  an  acre  or  two  is  grown  by  a  farmer  after 
turnips }  and  I  have  known  a  fewinftances  of  large  crops  upon 
a  deep  black  peat,  well  drained.  Flax  is  generally  grown  up* 
on  a  turf  01  one  ploughing.  Moft  leafes  have  reftridlions  to 
prevent  die  cultivation  of  thefe  plants  on  a  large. fcale,  and 
the  tenants  are  often  limited  to  an  acre ;  although  other  £ir- 
mers  with  open  leafes  make  no  ufe  of  die  privilege^  fuppofing 
thcfe  plants  will  pay  no  better  than  die  ufual  grain,  which 
I  believe  they  will  not,  when  grain  bears  a  pretty  good 
price. 

Potatoes  have  been  a  good  deal  cultivated  in  various  ways, 
and  applied  to  die  fatting  of  catde  and  hogs :  but  die  better 
forts  will  not  pay  for  thofe  purpofes,  unlefs  in  very  plentiful 
years,  when  they  are  cheap  at  market.  The  refufe  potatoes 
arc  very  generally  applied  to  fatting  hogs,  which  they  will 
bring  on  faft  when  boiled  and  mixed  with  a  litde  ground 
barley,  and  the  inferior  barley  called  tail-end;  and  even 
damaged  barley  will  do  for  this  purpofe.  The  markets  are 
principally  fupplied  with  potatoes  by  cottagers  who  have 
large  gardens,  or  who  rent  land  for  the  purpofe  of  growing 
them  :  fome  alfo  are  grown  by  the  finaller  farmers.  At 
Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  I  obferved  upon  a  mixed  foil 
fome  fields  of  poutoes  in  rows  of  a  width  to  be  plough-hoed  ; 
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diey  were  managed  in  a  good  ftylc,  the  land  well  worked  and 
clean.  They  have  been  grown  here  in  various  ways ;  cul- 
tivated both  with  the  plough  and  fpadc ;  and  the  culture  well 
undcrftood,  as  well  as  their  application  to  fatting  cattle ;  the 
quantity  applied  to  which  is  regulated  by  the  price  of  the 
market. 

The  cultivation  of  Cabbages  in  the  field  has  bceir 
introduced  into  this  county  for  feme  years,  and  praclifcJ 
in  moft  parts  of  it  upon  a  fmall  fcale  ;  many  of  my  neigh*, 
bours  growing  tliem  regularly,  as  1  have  fcveral  times  myfclf. 
This  fpring  I  obferved,  May  20,  two  fields  of  cabbages  al- 
ready planted  between  Croxall  and  Burton  upon  Trent. 
Alio  i\lay  27,  Mr.  Harvey  of  Dundall,  who  has  been  long 
a  planter  of  cabbages,  had  fomc  breud:h-plr.ntcd  with  autum- 
nal plants,  and  intended  finiihing  the  field  with  fpring  plants. 
•This  is  the  true  fyftem,  as  the  former  v.ill  be  large  enough 
for  early  ufc ;  and  the  latter  will  ftand  the  winter  for  ufe  in 
fpring.  He  plants  >hc  Drumhead,  and  procures  the  feed 
from  Scotland :  I  obferved  alfo  cabbages  planted  near 
Okeover,  and  the  ground  well  prepared  :  their  culture  and 
ufc  are  underftood  in  niofl  parts  of  the  county.  They  arc 
principally  given  either  to  (heep,  in  which  cafe  they  arc  cart- 
ed to  a  turf;  or  to  milking  cov/s,  whofc  milk  they  much  ia- 
creafe  without  tainting  the  butter.  Sometimes  alfo  they  are 
given  to  feeding  cattle,  as  they  can  be  come  at  in  froft  and 
fnow,  when  turnips  are  buried,  or  locked  in  the  ground. 
My  neighbours,  Mr.  Corser,  Bufhbury, .and  Mr.  MiLp 
L£R,  Dunftall,  have  this  fcafon,  1794,  each  of  them  a  good 
portion  of  a  turnip-field  prepared  for  cabbages;  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's being  now,  June  25,  in  part  planted,  the  others 
waiting  for  rain.  They,  chufe  to  plant  them  on  three 
feet  ridges,  manured  under  the  rows  with  foil  left  between 
the  rows  for  one  plough-hoeing  :  the  hoeing  is  after<- 
wards  finiihcd  by  hand:,  fome  people  plant  them  with- 
out 


out  ridging,  {j^tzd  the  manure  promircuoufly,  and  do  all  the 
hoeing  by  hand.    Their  ufe  for  milking«cows  is  rendered 
of  lets  coofequence,  by  a  dlfcovery  in  confequence  of  whtcK 
turnips  may  be  given  to  fuch  cows  without  tainting  the  millCf 
or  iu  produce.    A  fanall  quantity  of  dear  water,  in  which 
nitre  liasT  been  dillblvcd,  added  to  the  milk  frefh  from  the 
cow,  will  take  away  every  ill-flavour  from  the  butter,  though 
fuch  cow  may  have  been  fed  ever  ib  plentifully  with  turnips. 
I  am  flnce  informed  by  my  neighbour  Mr.  Miller  of 
Dunftall,  that  they  have  been  equally  fuccefsful  in  curing  the 
taint  from  turnips,  by  putting,  a  lump  of  nitre  in  the  vciTel 
that  holds  the  cream  ;  and  the  cultivation  of  turnips  being- 
more  Ample,  attended  with  Icfs  labour,  and  probably  more 
kindly  for  the  ground,  they  will  on  thefc  accounts  have  tlie 
preference.    Some  farmers  think  cabbages  are  beft  grown  on 
the  fame  fpot  or  flat  of  ground  every  year,  which  fhould  be 
allottedT  and  indoied  for  that  purpofe :  others  grow  diem  in 
the  turnip-field ;  and.  they  are  followed  by  barley,   as  it  is 
generally  convenient  to  refcrvc  them  for  ufe  late  in  the  fpring : 
and  as  they  are  often  grown  on  tlie  Itrongefl  foil  of  the  field, 
the  land  drying  and  becoming  cloddy,  gives  more  trouble 
in  making  it  fine  for  the  barley  crop,  and  may  occafion  the 
idea  of  their  leaving  the  land  lefs  kindly  than  turnips,  ^ 
though  this  may  be  owing  to  other  circumftanccs. 

Turnip-cabbage  has  been  cultivated  by  fcvcral  pcrfons ; . 
but  the  uncouth  form  of  the  roots,  and  the  difficulty  of  clear- 
ing them  from  the  ground,  has  occafioned  them  to  be  ncg- 
ledlcd ;  although  they  arc  extrejnely  hardy,  and  might  be  of  . 
fome  ufe  in  the  interval  of  time  between  turnips  and  grafs. 

Rape  {braJJUa  napus).  This  plant  I  have  never  known 
cultivated  in  this  county  for  its  feed,  and  many  leafes  contain 
reftridlions  to  prevent  it;  but  it  is  fometimes  (own  on  an  early 
fiubble  for  fpring  feed  for  fhecp,  upon  Und  intended  to  be 
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/own  widi  turrJps  the  cnfuing  fummer :  the  fmooth  charlock 
is  this  plant  in  its  wild  ftate. 

To  thccourfcs  of  cropping  before  ftatcd,  I  (hall  juft  add 
that  of  ihc  Moorlands,  which  is  the  worft  part  of  their  ma- 
nagement, dcIlruiSlive  to  die  land,  and  certainly  ignorant 
in  the  extreme.  This  coiirfe  is  generally,  firft,  oats  upon 
one  ploughing  of  the  turf;  fccondly,  oats  upon  one  plough- 
ing of  the  flubble ;  and  thirdly,  oats  after  a  winter  fallow, 
with  clover  and  grafs  feeds ;  but  the  clover  and  feeds  fome- 
tlmes  omitted,  and  nature  truftcd  to  alone  to  form  the  turf. 
'I  hey  have  an  idea  that  the  land  will  not  produce  wheat,  or 
not  ripen  it  in  time,  and  but  feldom  attempt  it ;  but  when 
they  do,  it  is  after  fallow.  They  fay  it  will  grow  a  year  from 
thefowing.  I  have  no  doubt  but  its  dme  of  ripening  would 
be  much  facilitated  by  introducing  qulckfet  fences  to  (belter 
the  country  in  winter,  which  is  in  general  very  high  ground, 
very  much  cxpofed  to  winter  blafts,  and  fheltered  only  by 
low  ftone  walls.  With  quickfet  fencing  and  early  fowing, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  any  quantity  of  wheat  required  might 
be  produced ;  but  the  country  not  being  populous,  and  oat- 
bread  in  general  ufe,  the  demand  for  wheat  is  hot  very 
£reat ;  its  cultivadon,  however,  as  I  undcrftand,  is  increafmg. 


BROAD-CAST,  SEED,  AND  PRODUCE. 

The  major  part  or  bulk  of  the  fowing  bufmefs  is  done  in 
the  old  broad-cafl  way,  though  drilling  is  introduced,  and  has 
made  fome  progrefs*  The  general  allowance  of  feed  to  an 
acre  in  this  way,  is,  of  wheat,  two  buflieb  or  a  litdc  more : 
of  barley,  three  buihcls;  of  oats,  four  to  five  bufhels;  of 
neafe«  diree  buiheU ;  aod  x>£  beans,  I  believe%  four  buibels : 
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t!b  buihdi  of  diii  county  being  mne  ga!I<ms  and  a  hal£ 
The  returns  or  produft  varyi  but  to  be  deemed  a  good  bit 
crop,  fluNild  bet  of  ivhea^  twenty*five  bufliels  per  acre ;  of 
barley,  thirty ;  of  oats,  thirty  to  forty;  of  peafe  andbeans,  va» 
rious.  Much  greater  quantities  than  the  above  have  beeft 
obtained  in  particular  cafeS)  and  a  bad  crop  full  as  often 
gives  Ie&  The  largeft  wdl-authenticated  produce  of  barley 
that  I  know  of  was  raifed  a  few  years  fince  upon  Oxley 
farm,  near  Wolverluunpton,  where  bom  twenty  fiatute  acres 
of  land,  fown  broad-caft,  Mr.  Huskissok  carried  to  nuur-^ 
kct,  twenty  loads  of  thraihed  barley,  each  load  fixty  bufhels^ 
and  each  buihel  nine  gallons  and  a  half,  befides  the  tail-end^ 
kept  for  his  own  uie  which  onild  not  be  lefs  than  three  fuch- 
bufhcis  from  every  load ;  making  fixty-three  bulhels  per  acre- 
of  nine  gallons  and  a-  half  to  the  buihel ;  or  near  feverjy« 
five  Winchefter  bufhels  per  acre.  This  ftatement  can  be 
proved  as  a  fa£l  by  the  moft  unqueftionable  evidence.  Wheat: 
has  fomeumes  produced  forty,  and  oats  fixty  fuch  budds  per* 
acre. 

Drill  Husbandry.    The  drill  hufbandry,  as  ftated  be-i- 
fore,  is  fairly  introduced,  and  has  made  feme  progrcfs.    I  be-^ 
IIcvc  I  could  name  a  dozen  farmers  who  have  drill  machines,, 
one  half  of  which  are  within  a  few  miles  of  Pendeford*     The 
machines  ufed  here  do  their  work  pretty  well.   There  are  two* 
varieties  of  tlicm;  one  invented  by  Cook,  or  an  imitation  of 
his  invention ;  the  other  made  under  a  patent  granted  to  a 
pcrfon  in  Yorkfliire,  and  fold  here  by  Mr.  Joseph  Corn*- 
FORTH,  machine-maker,  at  five  guineas  each.     The  delivery* 
of  grain  in  this  is  efFefted  by  hollows,  or  cavities,  cut  in  a« 
cylinder;  that  of  Cook's,  by  ladles  fixed  in  a  cylinder.   Tliey* 
citl\er  of  them  deliver  feveral  rows  at  a  time,  and  maybe- 
conftruftcdto  deliver  the  rows  at  any  given  diftancc,  they* 
have  been  ufed  for  all  forts  of  grain,  but  not    generally ;. 
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fomctlnics  rainy  weather  obliging  ihc  ov;i\cr  to  do  pr.rt  of  his 
bufmcfs  brord-caft.  The  following  account  of  drilling  I  have 
from  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  praftifing 
ih.'t  n.clhod  of  fowing. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dickenson,  Re£lor  of  Blymhill,  fays,  "  I 
"  have  juft  introduced  what  fcems  to  ine  a  confidcrable  im- 
*'  provcmcnt  of  Mr.  Cock's  drilling  machine :  it  fcts  the 
"  dilils  at  the  diftance  of  fcven  inches ;  an  interval  which  in 
"  the  culture  of  wheat  and  barley  is  far  preferable  to  nine. 
**  Mr.  SiiENSTONE  of  Standyford  has,  I  believe,  the  merit 
"  of  having  planned  the  alteration,  and  gets  the  machines 
**  fitted  up :  the  price  of  one  is  about  ten  guineas,  includ- 
"  in^  an  allowance  to  Mr.  Cook  as  Patentee.  It  will  drill 
♦*  wheat  upon  the  clover  lay,  and  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt 
"  of  its  fuperiority  to  broad-cafl  fowing,  in  light  foils."  I 
fliall  juft  add,  that  I  have  had  the  plcafurc  of  feeing  two  pieces 
of  Mr.  Dickenson's  drilled  barley,  but  do  not  think  it 
fuper'ior  to  what  might  have  been  cxpe£led  from  broad-caft 
fowing. 

I  have  received  the  followinc  account  from  Mr.  FIiccs, 
Cronkhall,  near  Wolverhampton. 

"  I  have  been  in  the  pra<Slicc  of  drilling  grain  by  a  ma- 
"  chine  for  the  laft  five  years.  I  began  with  two  acres  of 
**  barley  upon  a  wheat  ftubblc  of  the  preceding  year,  in 
"  1790.  A  wet  fpring  fuccccding  filled  my  ground  with 
ic  vvecds ;  but  by  hccing  in  June  following,  I  had  rather  a 
"  better  crop  than  broad-caft,  in  the  fame  field ;  which  gave 
<^  me  hopes  that  if  ever  I  (hould  undcrftand  properly  the 
"  drill  mode,  it  might  anfwcr  my  end.  About  the  Michacl- 
««  mas  following,  I  fowed  fix  acres  of  wheat  with  the  drill> 
tt  and  in  the  fpring  of  179 1,  two  acres  of  pcafc  nnd  i\\\} 
^  acres  of  oats  on  a  clover  lay  ;  as  alfo  five  acres  of  l)arlcy 
^  after  whv;at  Aubbk :  tlu-  wheat  was   p.irt   on  h?.ik-y  and 


c  8^  y> 

«  part  on  peaTe  ftubUfe  The  wheat  crop  after  barley  war 
«^  very  indifferent,  Init  i^  afbr  peafe,  though  in  the  &me 
«  field,  vtry  great,  being  thirty-eight  ilrikcs  per  acre,  at 
"  tliirty-dght  quarts  to  the  ftrike,  yrhicti  it  equal  to  upwardf 
*^  of  forty-five  ftrikcs  Wincheftcr.  The  oats  were  very 
u  indifferent,  but  A»  peafe  produced  a  great  ciopi  fifty 
*^  ftrikesofourmeafure  per  acre.  The  barley  alibamouitc 
**  ed  to  fifty  ftrikes  of  my  meafure  per  acre.  I  have  ftilt 
<*  piirfued  die  drill  mode  in  preference  K>  broad-caft,  where 
**  I  can  have  an  opportunity  of  hoeing ;  or  where  the  ground 
"  has  been  made  very  fine  by  fpring  ploughing,  even  if  I 
*^  cannot  hoe>  as  when  I  fow  my  fpring  graft  feeds :  but  the 
*(  greateft  improvement  I  have  made  by  drilling  has  been 
*(  on  an  old  lay  turf,  particularly  in  one  inftanco  (^  ten 
**  acres.  I  ploughed  the  ground  in  O&ober  X79i,3nddrill* 
f'  cd  it  with  wheat:  it  was  plou^ed  with  a  flay-plough*, 
**  and  no  manure  was  ufed.  In  the  April  following  it  was 
**  hoed  withahand-hoc,forwhichIpaidthrce{hillings  per  acre, 
**  and  beer.  Theficldpioduccdtwohundrcdandmnetyftrikes, 
*'  of  thirty-eight  quarts  to  the  ftrilce.  I  am  now  making  a 
*<  turnip  fallow  of  the  feme  field :  it  is  a  d; cp  mixed  foil, 
*<  rather  inclining  to  a  light  foil.  The  ground  which  1 
*''  recommend  for  drilling,  is  a  good  deep  foil,  rather  light, 
**  and  free  from  very  long  roots  t  but  the  cleaner  the  foil 
**  fliall  be,  as  in  all  other  hulbandry,  the  better  will  it  be 
*'  for  the  crop.  Before  I  fow  my  wheat,  I  ftcep  it  one  night 
"  in  a  brine  of  fait  and  water,  mixed  up  until  it  wiU  bear  an 
"  egg  new  laid,  which,  I  think,  prcferves  my  wheat  from 
**  the  fmut.  If  afterwards  ufed  for  drilling,  itibould  be 
**  Ipread  on  a  floor  to  be  dried  before  it  is  ufed,  to  prevent  it 
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I  (ball  juft  ohkrvcy  that  Mr.  HiGCs*s  arable  land  is  gene* 
rally  a  good  deep  light  loam ;  and  that  other  farmers  who 
have  tried  the  diill  machine,  generally  fpcak  in  favour  of  the 
praflice. 

Rcfpc£ling  the  advantages  of  drilling,  and  its  fupcrlority  to 
broad-cafl  fowing,  the  following  advantages  are  obvious: 
I.  The  vacant  fpaces  between  the  rows  can  be  much  eaficr 
cleaned  by  the  hoc  than  bctv/ccn  the  plants  in  brond-cafl; 
{owing  i  2.  The  feed  is  laid  in  at  a  more  proper  and  equal 
*  depth  than  by  the  liar  rows ;  and,  3.  A  faving  of  feed  may  be 


r 
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^  from  fticking  together,  and  fliould  not  be  dried  withlime^ 
^  as  in  the  common  broad-caft  way. 

^  There  are  four  farmers  within  one  mile  of  me,  thatufe 
^  the  drill  machine;  and  all  their  drilled  crops  now  growing 
^  look  better  and  much  preferable  to  their  broad-caft  :  but  i 

^  fpealdng  for  myfclf,  I  give  the-prcference  to  drilling, which 
<^  will  be  feen  by  the  following  account  of  my  crops,  now 
^  growing  as  imder,  and  in  which  the  drilled  look  far  better 
^  than  the  broad-caft.  In  (hort,  the  drill  has  far  exceeded 
<<  the  broad-caft  each  year  I  have  ufcd  it,  befides  leaving  my 
!^  land,  where  I  can  hoc  it,  cleaner  from  weeds. 

CROPS  OF  THE  PRESENT  YEAR  1794. 
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kWe&oi'Uf  I  b^eye,  OM-fourA  of  Ae  whole.    In  Ibme 
T)thcr  refpe^bi  theoretically  confideredy  die  broad-caft  ibwing 
ihould  (eem  to  have  the  advantage.   For,  I.  The  young 
plants  promifcuoufly  difpofed  will  have  a  left  diftance  to 
draw  thdr  nouriflunent^  and  will  occupy  the  whole  extent 
beneath  the  furfacewidi  left  effort  and  widi  (horter  root 
fibres,  than  wfaeii  crouded  in  tows  with  open  ipaces  between. 
2.  The  broad-odi:  fowing  is  rather  more  fimple  and  eafy  in 
operationi  and  Ie&  liable  to  be  obftruded  by  change  of 
weather  or  (bowers.    3.  In  the  cafe  of  fowing  grafs  feeds 
with  barley^  which  is  or  ihould  be  always  praAifed,  the  ad* 
vantage  of  hoeing  is  loft  ;  and  in  the  fteeping  of  wheat  for 
fowing)  the  drying  with  lime  is  loft ;  in  which  probably  a  great 
pare  of  the  health  of  the  operation  confifts;  and  the  drying 
by  fpreading  the  feed  on  a  floor  fcems  tedious,  and  a  work  of 
time.    It  is  further  to  be  obierved,  that  for  land  to  be  fit  for 
drilling,  it  ihould  be  clean  from  root*weeds,  and  in  a  fine  ftate 
of  culture.    I  have  heard  a  very  fenfibic  experienced  broad- 
caft  farmer  remark,  that  when  his  land  is  in  that  ftate,  he  can 
do  anything  with  it,  or  get  a  good  crop  in  any  way.    I  have 
Juft  further  to  remark,  that  I  did  fome  years  back  attempt 
the  drill  fyftcm,  with  a  view  of  afcertaining  how  far  foul 
land,  or  fuch  as  wanted  fallowing,  could   be  cleaned  by 
hoeing  between  the  rows,  hoping  there  might  be  a  poftibi- 
lity  of  precluding  the  neccflity  of  fummer  fallowing  i  but 
not  fucceeding  to  my  mind  in  this  particular,  I  declined  the 
practice.     I  would  not  wi(h  by  any  means  to  be  under- 
*ftood  to  have  the  Icaft  wifli  to  difcountenancc  the  attempts 
of  ethers,  as  I  coufider  the  pra<Slice  of  drilling  and  hoeing 
the  fields  in  a  good  ftyle  as  a  very  neat  mode  of  culture  i 
^nd  he  muft  always  be  cfteemcd  an  improver  of  the  agri- 
culture of  his  country  who  (hall  obviate  the  difliculties  at- 
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(ending  the  drilly  and  the  objeAions  to  it>  To  as  to  render 
ic  of  more  general  utility  to  the  united  kingdoms. 

Mr.  MiLL£R)  Dunftall)  is  a  friend  to  the  drill  hufbandry, 
which  he  pra^ifcs  on  a  confiderable  fcale.  lie  has  fonie 
barley  this  feafon  which  promifes  to  be  an  excellent  crop : 
it  is  but  juflice,  however^  to  remark,  that  the  broad-cafl  in 
the  fame  Held  is  equally  good. 

Seed-time  and  harvest.  The  fced-timc  in  this  coun* 
ty  commences  in  March}  and  (hould  always  be  finifhcd  in 
April,  but  fon;ctimes  in  fomc  places  hangs  on  through  a 
great  part  of  May.  The  hay  harvcft  is  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  end  of  July.  Corn  harveft  is  in  Auguft  and 
September ;  but  in  fome  early  feafons  peafc^  oats,  and  barley, 
have  been  harvefted  about  the  end  of  July. 

Steeping  of  seed.  The  ftecping  or  pickling  of  feed 
wheat  previous  to  fowing  is  pretty  generally  pradlifed  here^ 
and  its  propriety  eftablifhed  by  the  moil  weighty  of  all  argu* 
ments,  namely,  by  the  moft  decifive  experimentai  proofs  of  its 
good  cffe^i  in  preventing  the  fmut.  Various  ways  arc  ufed* 
That  moft  generally  approved  is,  to  immerfe  the  wheat  in  a 
brine  of  fait  and  water,  or  urine,  mixed  up  ftrong  enough  to 
fwim  a  new-laid  egg  ;  and  then  ftirring  it  well  up,  to  (kim  off 
whatever  fwims  on  the  furface ;  and  after  taking  ic  out,  or 
letting  off  the  brine,  to  dry  it  with  quicklime  to  a  ftate  for 
fowing.  In  this  procefs  the  hydroftatical  improvement  of 
the  feed  is  evident,  by  feparating  from  it  every  feed  and 
grain  deficient  in  fpecific  gravity ;  and  I  have  never  known 
or  heard  a  well--authenticatcd  inftance  of  its  failure  in  com- 
pletely preventing  the  fmut;  a  difeafe  in  wheat  which  who- 
ever  is  well  acquainted  with,  muft  think  fcrious  indeed* 
The  ingredients  here  ufed  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  healthy 
and  arc  worth  all  the  cxpence  and  labour  as  manure. 
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Weeds.  The  weeds  to  which  arable  land  is  fubjeft, 
arc  a  great  plague  to  the  plough  firmer,  and  it  is  chiefly  to 
their  predominance  that  the  neccflity  of  fummcr  fallowing  is- 
to  be  attributed.  The  following  are  the  principal  weeds  that 
the  plough  land  of  this  county  is  moft  fubjedl  to,  in  which. 
tliofe  before  enumerated  as  paiture  weeds  are  omicced. 

1.  Couch  grafs,  called  here  fquitch,  that  plugue  and 
curfe  to  arable  cultivation.  The  term  fquitch  iignilics  the 
loots  of  perennial  grafles ;  of  no  one  particular,  but  of  feve- 
lal  forts  1  particularly  the  bent  grafics  (ag>-sj}is's)y  the  dog's 
grafs  (triiicum  riptm)-,  creeping  foft  grafs  (baUut  mollis)^ 
tall  oat  grafe  (avena  ilatiorj^  and  fome  otljers.  The  root* 
of  thefc  are  fomctimes  fo  interwoven  with  the  foil  in  hard- 
tilled,  worn-out  land,  as  to  form  a  pcrfe£l  mat,  and  to 
cho:ik  the  plough :  they  abound  moft  in  light  and  mixed  foils, 

<ind  arc  only  to  be  dedroycd  by  repeated  fummer  ploughings^ 
or  by  forking  them  out  and  burning  them. 

2.  Coltsfoot  {iuJfilagBfarfara)  ;  very  apt  to  abound  in  hard 
tilled  land.  Lord  Hawke  informed  mc  at  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  "  that  the  only  time  to  dedroy  this  weed  is  by 
*•  cutting  it  up  in  thofe  months  when  it  begins  to  throw  its 
"  flower  i  at  which  time  if  fo  cut,  it  will  bleed  to  death." 
Thcfe  months  are  February  or  March.  Negleded  at  this  time, 
ic  will  foon  after  ripen  its  feed,  which,  fumifhcd  by  nature 
with  feathers  ot  wings,  flies  all  over  the  country,  and  there- 
fore eflablilhes  Itfcif  very  quickly  on  banks  of  e^rth  newly 
thrown  up.  This  weed  may  be  confiderably  weakened  by 
repeated  fummer  ploughtngs,  and  may  then,  for  the  greateft 
part,  be  weeded  out,  as  the  ground  is  thus  rendered  Itghb 

3.  Common  or  way  thiftlC}  curfci)  thiflle,  or  fow  wort 
(Jtrratula  arvttijtt).,  growing  everywhere,  may  be  weakened 
by  good  tillage  and  weeding,  but  not  totally  dcftroyed.. 
This  weed  fecms  almoft  naturally  produced  by  the  foil,  in 

confc- 
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conrcquence  of  the  curfe^  <^  thorns  alfo  and  thiftlcs  fhall  it 
^^  bring  forth  unto  thee  ;'*  yet  doubtlefs,  ftridly  fpeaking, 
produced  only  from  its  numerous  fibrous  roots,  which  arc 
fl richly  perennial,  and  from  its  more  numerous  feeds,  which 
are  fcatlicrcd,  and  can  fly  to  any  diftancc  with  the  wind. 
This  plant  can  only  be  eradicated  by  univerfal  agreement  to 
cut  it  up  before  it  (hall  feed. 

4.  Charlock,  or  chadlock.  The  yellow-flowered  weed 
termed  chadlock  by  the  farmer,  is  not  one  individual,  but 
three  feparatc  and  diftinA  plants,  each  fpecics  more  or  Icfs 
abounding  in  different  places*  They  are  as  follow  :  1  •  The 
rough-leaved  chadlock,  or  wild  muftard  (fmapis  nigra)  i 
s.  The  fmooth-leaved  or  wild  rape  {brajjica  f:apus) ;  and 
3.  The  rough-lcavcd  wild  radifh,  with  whiter  flowers  (rapha" 
nus  raphanijirum).  Thefe  plants  are  all  annuals,  produced 
entirely  from  feeds*  which  they  bear  in  great  abundance,  and 
which  feeds  will  lie  in  a  clod  as  fafc  as  in  a  granary,  and  ve- 
getate at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  when  ploughed  up  and  ex- 
pofcd  to  moifture.  Thefe  intruders  are  only  to  be  extirpated 
by  ploughing  them  under  when  the  field  is  fallow^  or  by 
weeding  them  out  of  the  crop  before  their  feed  fliall  have 
been  tipened ;  for  if  fufTcred  to  perfect  and  fhcd  their  feed, 
each  finglc  plant  will  produce  an  hundred ;  the  farmer 
fliould  therefore  carefully  prevent  this  by  weeding  or  hoe- 
ing them  out  in  time. 

**  One  year's  feeding  makes  fcvcn  years  weeding,"  is  an 
iiIK)phthegin  which  (liould  be  Aron^^ly  impriiitcd  in  tlic 
i]armcr*s  memory.  The  increafc  of  the  above  and  fome  other 
of  our  Held  weeds  when  they  are  permitted  to  fhed  their  feed, 
is  beyond  all  calculation. 

5.  Ivy-leaved  fpeedwell  (veronica  hedt*rifolia)y  fometimes 
very  much  abounding  amongft  wheat  very  early  in  the  fpring, 
but  feeding  and  leaving  the  ground  carlyi  and  perhaps  not 

much 
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much  injunng  die  crop,  would  probably  bo  beft  deftroytd 
by  working  and  pulverising  the  £illows  very  early  in  the 
(bafon,  which  would  occafion  die  feeds  to  vegetate,  and  the 
plant  would  be  deftroyed  by  plouglung  it  under  without 
giving  it  time  to  perkSt  its  ieeds. 

6.  White  darnel  (Ulium  UnmUntum)  is  produced  from 
feed  fown  from  wheats  to  prevent  which  great  care  ihould  bo 
taken.  This  weed  is  extremely  prolific)  and  very  injurious 
to  a  wheat  crop  when  growing,  and  to  its  value  at  maiket : 
it  is  an  annual  plan^  which  may  be  avoided  by  attention  in 
the  choice  of  feed* 

7.  Goofegrafi,  catchweed,  or  cleavers,  called  here  ErifF 
(galium  aparim).  I  have  known  this  plant  very  troubleibme 
in  a  wheat  crop,  twining  and  crawling  up  the  ftraw  or  ilem, 
but  is  not  very  common  in  well-managed  land. 

8.  Bindweed  (einvohulus  arvifffis)  %  a  troublcfome  para- 
fitical  weed^  but  not  (b  abundant  here  as  I  have  feenr  it  in 
fome  of  the  chalk  counties. 

9*  Shepherd's  needle,  here  beggar's  needle  (fcandix  peSin 
Veneris  J ;  fometimes  very  abundant  in  hard  tilled  land,  and 
its  feed  not  eafily  feparated  from  corn  in  drciCng  or  win* ' 
nowing. 

xo.  Common  chickwced  (aljine  media)  abounds  moft  in 
land  rendered  fine  by  repeated  ploughings. 

11.  Pale  arfmart  or  lakewced  (polygonum  penfjhanicum) 
abounds  moll  in  wet  fcafons,  on  moid  land. 

12.  Ulack  bindweed,  or  bcarbind  (polygonum  convolvulus). 
This  is  alfo  a  parafitical  plant,  twining  round  any  thing  it 
can  lay  bold  of.  Dr.  Withbrxno  recommends  it  for  cul- 
tivation, preferring  it  to  buckwheat,  to  which  ic  is'  nearly 
allied. 

13.  Bladder  campion  (cucubulus  beben)}  often  growing 
amongO:  barley  on  light  land. 

14.  Cockle 
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14.  Cockle  (agrojiimrna  githago).  Care  (houlJ  be  tab 
not  to  fow  this  weed,  it  being  very  injurious. 

15.  Corn  poppy  (papaver  rhoeas)\  fomctimcs  very  abu 
dant  on  light  land  in  dry  feafons,  and  a  pretty  fure  indie 
tion  of  a  light  crop. 

x6.  Corn  crowfoot  (ranunculus  arvenfti).  I  have  fccn  tl 
plant  fo  abundant,  as  to  be  very  injurious  to  a  wheat  ex 
en  ilrong  moift  land. 

17.  Dead  jicttle  (lamium  purpurcum) ;  abounding  fon 
Cixnes  and  on  fomc  lands  in  wet  feafons. 

i8.  I3ugle  (iijuga  reptans) ;  common  in  wet  feafons. 

19.  Shepherd's  purfe  {jhlafpi^burfa'pajloris)^  well  kno 
fometimes  as  a  troublefome  weed. 

ao.  Fumitory  (fumaria  officinalis) ;  abounding  fometir 
on  land  in  f^nc  tillage^  but  not  very  pernicious. 

21.  Tare  {ervum  Utrafpermum)  \  a.  terrible  enemy  t< 
\vhcat  crop  where.it  abounds.  Care  ihould  be  taken 
purge  land  intended  for  wheat,  of  this  plant,  by  fallow: 
«nd  repeatedly  harrowing  it  fine.  All  land  is  fubjefk  to 
previous  to  fowing  the  wheat.  The  feeds  are  good  food 
pigeons  and  poultry. 

22.  Gioundfcl  (fenecio  vulgaris) ;  a  garden  weed,  but 
uncommon  in  corn*ficlds  in  a  good  foil.  It  fhould  be 
ilroyed  previous  to  (bedding  its  feed,  by  weeding  out 
ploughing  under :  its  feeds  ripen  rapidly,  and  fly  ov( 
country  by  the  wind.  It  abounds  in  the  hop  grounds 
Kent,  and  is  confidered  there  as  a  fign  of  land  in  good  c 
dition. 

23.  Corn  marigold  (cbryfanihimum  figiium)  \  fometii 
^Qxy  troublefome  and  injurious  to  a  crop. 

24.  Stinking  chamomile  or  may-weed  {antbcmls  cotui 
d  diiagrecable  and  troublefome  weed* 

.       «5.  Kfl 
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^5*  Knapweed)  or  blue  buttons  (ciniauna^s  tffirti) ;  not 
e^fily  prevented  or  deftroyed  on  fome  lands. 

26.  Com  horfetail  (equlfeium  arvenfis)  ;  a  hardy  peren* 
nial  root  weed,  not  eafily  deftroyed. 

27.  Female  fern  {pUris  aquilina)  abounds  moft  in  very 
dry  Tandy  land. 

Summer  fAllowing  well  managed  has  a  tendency  to  ex* 
tirpate  all  forts  of  weeds;  for  the  pulverizing  of  the  foil  by 
frequent  ploughings  and  harrowingsi  combined  with  the  ef- 
fcfSls  of  dewS)  (bowers,  and  the  folar  warmth,  difpofes  tlie 
fee  Js,  roots,  and  prolific  principles  of  all  plants  to  vegetation  ; 
which  vegetation  being  efFe£ted|  and  the  young  plant  in  a 
growing  flate,  it  is  completely  deftroyed  by  the  next  plough* 
ing :  this  feveral  times  repeated,  purges  the  land  of  weeds» 
and  its  whole  vegetative  force  is  in  confequcnce  direAed  to 
tlie  fupport  of  the  particular  vegetable  whofe  feed  is  thrown 
in  by  the  cultivator ;  or  fliould  a  few  weeds  remain  unde« 
ftroyed,  they  are  to  be  drawn  out  or  cut  up  by  weeding* 
Upon  thefe  confldcrations  are  founded  two  very  obvious  and 
jufl  principles  of  pra&ical  agriculture,  viz.  x.  the  necefiity 
of  rummer  fallowing  foul  land;  2.  the  propriety  of  being 
very  careful  in  the  choice  of  feed. 


TITHES. 

1  HE  queftion  of  tithes  having  been  pretty  much  and  pretty 
often  agitated  and  examined,  I  cannot  cxpedl  to  be  able  in 
this  Report  to  throw  any  new  light  on  the  fubjc^;  I  fhall, 
however^  ftatc  my  ideas  of  the  cfFcA  they  have  on  agricul- 
ture i  and  if  that  eiFc<^  iLall  appear  prejudicial^  foxnc  mode 
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tif  preventing  or  remedying  the  evil  miy  he  propofcd,  with* 
out  doing  injury  to  any  of  the  parties  intcrcfted. 

Tithes  having  been  formerly  appropriated  for  a  particuhr 
purpofift,  muft  be  admitted  as  a  property  cqunlly  ftcred  with 
any  ocher,  cfpecia^ly  as  that  appropri.iinii  is  admitted  by 
ihofe  laws  which  rcguhtc  the  country  where  the  tithes  are 
produced  i  and  although  a  conftdcrable  part  of  the  property 
ib  appropriated  has  Unce  hsen  alienated  from  its  ori;^inal 
purpofe,  yet  f'lch  lilicjution  liavla^  been  admitted  and  con- 
ii/med  by  thofc  laws  which  protc<Sl  all  other  property,  na 
friend  to  judice  and  the  ftability  of  property  can  expe^^^an 
exoneration  from,  or  an  abolition  of  tythcs>  without  propofing 
and  providing  an  equivalent 

Flaving  faid  this,  I  mull  at  the  fame  time  confefs,  that* 
tithv:s  being  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  cfTorts  and  exertions  of 
human  induftry,  are  in  a  conftdcrable  degree  a  prohibition 
offuch  exertion^  and  in  that  rcfpe«5l  a^l  as  a  dead  weight 
and  a  check  upon  that  fpirit  of'  improvement  which  It  is 
good  policy  to  encourage  by  every  means  that  can  be  de- 
vifcd.  If  an  equivalent  can  be  found,  and  a  commutatioa 
be  eiFefled  without  Injury  to  any  one  concerned,  fuch  regu« 
lation  would  doubtlcfs  be  an  improvement  in  our  political 
fyftcm. 

The  following  plan  is  propofed  as  the  outline  of  an  ex- 
change of  tithes  for  land,  as  land  will  always  bear  a  value 
proportioned  to  that  of  its  produce,  and  even  the  price  or 
value  of  labour  is  meafured  by  the  fame  ftandard. 

Let  an  aCl  of  parliament  appoint  in  every  diocefe  an  equal 
number  of  the  moft  rcfpe£iable  clergy  and  country  gentle- 
men Commillioners  and  Truftees^  and  Vi^ith  a  power  of 
nominating  furvcyors  to  value  all  the  tithes  belonging  either 
to  the  clergy  or  the  laity  within  the  diocefo  i  and  let  the  a£t 
give. an  option  to  the  land-owners  of  purchafmg  their  re? 
•  ^  fpe^ive 
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rpc£\ivc  tillics  it  the  valuation  fixed  on  them  by  Tuch  fur- 
vejtirsj  ihc  money  arifmg  from  luch  redemption  might  be 
invedcJ  in  the  funds,  or  other  fccurities,  until  a  proper 
oppor'.uiiliy  (liould  offer  of  laying  it  out  in  land-,  and 
wheic  the  laiid-owncrs  fliould  refufc  to  purchafc  fuch 
tithes,  the  CommiiTioncrs  mi^ht  have  the  power  of  mort- 
gnjinn;  them,  or  of  taking  up  money  on  their  fccuriTj',  to 
l-r-  inveftcd  in  the  fame  wny  with  thatarifing  from  tithe* 
lily  (oIJ  :  rr,  after  a  given  lime,  the  Truftecs  mlgfrt 
bi.'  impowcred  to  fct  apart  an  allotment  ot'  the  land  of 
ihulc  owners  who  refufc  to  purchafc,  and  which,  if  con* 
vcniciilly  lituatcd  tor  the  former  lithc-owncr,  mioht  be 
fo  applied,  othcrwife  falJ,  and  the  money  arifmg  from  fuch 
file  invcfled  as  before,  until  it  could  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchafc  of  land.  The  execution  of  fomtr  fuch  plan 
would  be  attended  vs'ith  infinitely  Icfs  trouble  and  expence 
t!i.ji  that  new  incurred  by  the  snnual  valuation  of  tithes, 
as,  ftiould  the  propofcd  regulation  be  once  cfTc^cJ,  the 
I'ufLncfs  would  be  fettled  for  ever;  but  under  the  pre- 
icnt  fyftem,  the  furvcyor  or  valuer's  bufincft  is  conti- 
nued from  year  to  year,  and  If  that  fyftem  fliculd  con- 
tinue, will  be  from  generation  to  generation.  An  equi- 
valent in  land  muft  certainly  be  a  more  foUd  property 
than  tithes.  Land  may  be  improved  in  any  degree  by 
good  management  and  induftrys  tithes  flut^uate  or  fmlc 
in  value  at  the  will  of  the  cultivator.  I  tbinic  fome  fuch 
commutation  a>  this  may  be  caTUy  effected)  and  then  alt 
fiarties  would  be  plcafcd  with  the  alteration. 


IMPLE. 
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IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

The  implements  of  hufbandry  ufcd  here  for  draught,  arc 
waggons  and  carts  ;  for  tillage^  double  and  fingle  ploughs, 
with  and  without  wheels  ;  drill  ploughs,  harrows,  and  rol- 
lers for  other  purpofes  ;  winnowing  machines^  ftraw  engines, 

The  waggons  are  either  with  fix-inch  wheels,  or  narrow 
^wheels :  a  few  of  the  former,  kept  by  the  larger  farmers,  in 
wliich  (ix  horfcs  are  drawn  double,  convey  a  load  of  from 
three  to  four  tons.  The  narrow-wheel  waggons  are  drawn 
by  four  or  five  horfcs^  and  carry  from  two  to  three  tons.  Six- 
inch  wheel  carts  are  moftlyufwd  about  farm-boufes  for  con- 
veying dung,  or  for  gravel  or  Hones  for  repairing  roads  ;  or 
for  hollow  draining.  Some  few  narrow-wheel  carts  are 
chiefly  kept  by  fmall  farmers  for  the  road  :  one-horfe  carts 
alfo  are  kept  by  gardeners,  butchers,  and  people  who  fupply 
the  markets.  The  wheel  carriages  of  tliis  county  are  upon  a 
pretty  good  conftru£lion,  perhaps  not  capable  of  being  much 
improved  :  they  are,  I  think,  if  any  thing  may  be  condemned, 
rather  too  heavy,  and  (hould  be  conftruAed  lighter,  if  it  could 
be  done  confiflent  with  the  giving  them  a  fufficient  degree 
of  ftrength.  Double  or  two-furrow  ploughs  arc  much  ufed, 
and  anfwcr  well  on  light  foils,  where  four  horfcs  will  plough 
two  acres  or  more  per  day.  Thefe  ploughs  are  made  on  a 
good  conftru£lion,  and  require  no  holder.  The  flngle-whccl 
plough  is  a  very  good  tool,  requiring  no  perfon  to  hold  or 
touch  it,  except  when  it  is  turning  at  the  end  of  the  furrow ; 
they  require  but  one  attendant,  for  which  a  boy  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age  is  fufficient.  And  here  I  cannDtbut 
remark  the  fuperiority  of  a  plough  that  requires  no  holder, 
but  a  pcribn  only  to  drive  the  horfes,  and  turn  it  out  and  in  at 
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the  end  of  die  furrowy  to  one  which  requires  to  be  held,  and 
the  hor&s  of  which  are  guided  by  reins.    Thefe  ploughs  have 
.lately  been  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  an  iron  earth- 
board  firmly  fcrewed  to  the  coulter,  called  here  a  flay,  for 
ploughing  turf)  which  ukcs  off  the  turf  and  turns  it  into  the 
furrow,  where  the  plough  immediately  covers  it  with  earth  : 
•by  this  management  a  turf  at  one  ploughing  has  the  ap{>earance 
of  a  fallow,  and  harrows  nearly  as  well.     This  ploughing  is 
attended  with  fcarcely  any  extraordinary  trouble,  but  requires 
the  ftrengtli  perhaps  of  an  extra  horfc.    It  is  much  uftd  here 
for  turf.    The  common  fwing  plough  without  v/hecls  is 
ufed  to  plough  hedge-fides,  ill  formed  corners,  or  any  difficult 
work :  it  requires  botli  a  holdsr  and  a  driver.    The  drill 
ploughs  ufcd  here  are  of  Cooic's  invention,   or  an  ixitaticn 
of  it ;  or  another  made  in  the  North,  and  ibid  here  by  Mn 
Joseph  Cornporth,  machine-maker*    The  laft  is  the 
cheapeft.    They  both  do  their  work  well,  and  cover  up  the 
feed  at  the  fame  time ;  which  covering  is  farther  perfected 
by  rolling.     The  harrows  ufcdhcre  laavc  nothing  fing  ilor  in 
them.  The  common  roller  is  ufcd,  and  fometimes  the  fpikcd 
roller,  on  ftrong  land  with  good  eftc<£k.  Large  heavy  caft-iron 
rollers  of  from  one  to  two  ton  weight  areufed,and  are  excel-  . 
lent  for  meadows,  or  for  rough  or  cloddy  arable  land :  they 
require  however  a  good  ftrength  of  horfes  to  draw  them.    I 
have  lately  feen  a  common  corn  roller,  conftruiied  of  two 
pieces  inftead  of  one,  being  cut  through,  as  it  were,  and  hung 
v/ith  gud<;eonsln  the  middle;  the  advantage  of  which  is, 
that  in  turning,  it  is  lefs  liable  to  root  up  the  corn,  and  may 
be  formed  of  two  (bore  pieces,  inftead  of  one  longer.     Ma- 
chines for  winnowing,  or  drefling  corn  from  the  chafF,  have 
been  long  in  ufe  here :  they  are  now  brought  to  great  pcr- 
feflion,  and  do  their  work  completely,  and  with  difpatch,  re- 
quiring' not  more  than  about  half  the  time  neceilary  in  the 
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-c-imm^n  wuy.  Tlicy  arc  maik'  upoii  the  very  bcft  conftruc- 
tion  by  Mr.  Joseph  CoRNFORTH^a:  Bullibury,  near  WoU 
Tcrhampton ;  the  price  from  fix  pounds  to  fevcn  guineas  each^ 
Upon  (he  whole,  the  machinery  and  implements  of  this  county 
are  tolcrnbly  g^>od,  andh'ttle  focms  wanting  in  thi*;  way  ;  and 
I  cannot  htflp  thiiiking,  I  hope  without  partiality,  that  our 
implements  in  general,  but  ploughs  in  ps'Tticular,  are  equal  to 
any,  and  fupcrior  to  moft  which  I  have  fccn ;  and  I  have 
V  e*'.cil  ibofc  of  nnny  counties.  Mr.  Millrr  on  this  fub- 
jefl  mrkes  the  fol!ov/ing  remark:  "  The  ploughs  made  in 
"  any  country  where  the  plough-men  have  been  moft  ufcd  to 
"  them,  arc  the  beft.  For  when  I  came  to  tils  place,I  brought 
with  me  ploughs  and  plough-men  out  of  Leicefterfhire, 
which  were  good  ones  fo  long  as  my  Lcicefterlhirc-men 
ft?id  :  but  whw'n  they  left  me,  they  might  as  well  have 
^  taken  the  ploughs  along  v/ith  them;  for  Staftbrdfhire-mcn 
"  could  not  plough  with  them/*  This  remark  may  fervc 
to  (hew  the  difEcuUy  of  altering  cftabliflicd  cuftoms,and  that 
(uch  alterations,  even  if  improvements,  muft  be  gradual,  and 
introduced  by  degrees ;  as  the  fame  workmen  arc  not  brought 
at  once  to  ufc  a  new  tool  expertly :  and  unlets  they  in  fome 
degree  approve  of  any  new  practice,  to  make  a  fair  experi- 
ment, the  mafter  muft  give  bis  own  attention,  and  do  the 
buflnefs  himfelf. 
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HORSES  AND  OXEN  FOR  DRAUGHT. 

Horses  for  the  farmers  ufc,  arc  almoft  univcrlally  ufcd  by 
the  farmers  in  this  county,  and  fecm  almoft  totally  to  have 
iuperfcded  the  ulc  oioxcay  and  are  ftill  gaining  groundj  and 

oxen 
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oxen  at  thc-plough  arc  but  very  littleufeiJ.  TIt;  reafin  daa* 
to  be,  the  great  fuperioriiy  of  horf-s  as  to  dif;wxh,  and  witl*' 
which  a  bfs  number  of  lervaats  will  do  the  fame  bufincfs^  than, 
cdn  poinbly  bs  ilj.i2  with  oxen-,  ami  a  number  of  fervants 
bsing  one  of  the  bcaviell  of  thi-  fanner's  cxpences,  h^rfcs 
arc  fbunJupon  the  wliol;  to  dj  ihc  bufiiiefs  ch;a;.):iL  Tiiis 
is  by  no  means  th2o; y  i  for  tlic  experiment  has  bt*cn  mdde 
by  inaMy  farmers,  v,'Ii.i,  if  it  had  been  found  their  interclt, 
would  certainly  have  ^ivcji  ;he  i.i-(.rcicticj  to  oxcji.  Ainon^it 
other  large  fjrmerE,  Mr.  LociCLEY  of  Bufcobd,  who,  tiuugh- 
i.-,S]irupIhire,1ivt:soii the  borders  of  tl>i^  county,  puif^'vcTcd  in 
the  rumparifon  for  fome  kiigth  of  lime  :  tlie  following  is  his 
opinion. 

"  The  l.uid  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  of  SlafFoidfliire  id 
"  ge.icra!,  is  a  marl,  a;-.d  not  well  atiiptcd  f;)r  ox  teams :  par- 
"  tially  it  mayi  and  where  the  turnip  or  faady  land  will  ad> 
"  mlt  [h;ir  uf:,  there  cannot  cxifl  a  djubt  of  their  utility : 
"  they  niuft  work  eA(y,  or  ihoy  CAunotgct  on  at  Al.  And 
"  iViiiy  appear  to  me  belt  ad;ipCfJ  ioC;irting  out  manure.  Six 
"  oxen  are  nxtli'i.ry  upon  the  marl  or  whcjc  land  inStafFord* 
**  Ihirei  nor  will  that  fort  of  ].ind  always  admit  of  awheel- 
«  plough,  at:;n Jed  o-nly  by  one  fsrvai.t.  Six  oxen  would* 
"■  work  a  two-furrow  plough  in  the  light  turnip  land:  that 
"  alone  is  the  foil  to  which  they  are  adapted,  and  of  which- 
*^  SulFordniire  lusbut  af^iuill  proportion.. 

"  Oxen  are  as  three  to  two,  to  horfcs  upon  light  land,  and 
**  as  two  to  one  \ipoa  ftrong  j  bat  oxen  will  not  he  even  in 
**  that  proportion  wiiliouc  au  addition  of  keep  aod  care  In  the 
"  winter." 

1  knew  an  inftancs  fome  years  back  of  a  capital  farmer, 
upon  light  turniptand,  who  alwaysrcconunendedtheufe  of  oxen 
to  otlicrs,  but  never  ufcdxiuf  bl-nCJf,  though  the  extent  of  his 
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bufitiefs  was  fuch  as  to  find  employment  for  near  twenty 
•horfes. 

Some  few  oxen  are  rcired,  and  even  fetted  here,  without 
being  ever  dj  awn :  the  ownfsrs  think  ic  more  their  intereft  to 
keep  them  at  paftiire ;  and  they  certainly  fhould  be,  and  doubt- 
kfs  are,  the  bcft  judges  of  what  is  moft  likely  to  turn  to  their 
own  advant<i:x<^. 

Sir  Edward  Littleton  is  the  greateft  matter  of 
draught  oxen  in  the  county.  He  has  now  no  lefs  than  eigh- 
teen employed  in  carting  coal,  gravel,  his  hay  harveft,  or 
any  thing  elfc  wanted  ;  but  I  believe  not  at  all  in  ploughing. 
'I'^icy  are  drawn  Angle  in  harneff,  geared  exatSlly  in  the  man- 
ner of  horfcs,  with  tl^e  collars  inverted,  and  open  at  bottom. 
Oxen  for  draught  have  been  ftrongly  recommended  to  the 
tenants;  but  very  few,  if  any,  are  in  ufe  on  the  whole  cftate, 
except  thofe  kept  by  the  I^ar.dlord.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
they  would  readily  and  gladly  fccond  the  views  of  their  Land- 
lord in  this  particular,  were  it  at  all  compatible  with  their  re- 
fpcclive  interefts  :  but  the  land  is  moftly  (Irong,  and  the  few 
who  have  tried  oxen  have  declined  them.  Oxen  were  for- 
mcily  mi^ch  more  ufed  in  this  country  than  at  prefcnt.  As 
a  more  extended  and  improved  cultivation  has  taken  place, 
and  the  price,  of  human  labour  has  increafcd,  they  have  gra- 
dually given  way  to  horfes.  Agreeably  to  which  idea  I  ftill 
fiwd  oxen  now  moft  prevalent  in  backward  countries ;  and 
more  fo  in  Wales  than  in  England,  where  I  have  lately  fecn 
tlicm  in  yokes,  crawling  at  a  rate  fo  flow,  that  no  farmer  here 
could  bear  to  fee  it  with  patience.  The  faft  if,  that  every  at- 
tentive cultivator  will  do  his  bufinefs  in  the  beft  and  cheapeft 
way  he  poflTibly  can  ;  and  he  muft  be  a  much  better  judge  of 
this  queftion  than  any  theorift  can  po/Iibly  be :  and  the  fmglc 
f.ia  of  horfes  being  preferred,  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  their 
fup^riority.  In  a  public  point  of  view,  perhaps,  the  difference 
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is  lefs  tfian  has  been  generaUjr  fuppofed ;  for  were  oxen  kept 
for  draught  inftead  of  horfes,  though  a  farm  might  produce 
more  beef  it  would  produce  lefs  cheeleand  buttbr,'  which,  laft 
have  generalljr  of  late  been  rather  the  fcarceft  articles.  '^'^'  >  -^ 
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FARM-HOUSES  aho  OFFICES. 

Respecting  Curm^oufes  and  offices  little  can  be  £iid 
in  general,  except  that  thofe  of  suicient  date  appear  often 
built  merely  by  chancei  without  deflgn  or  contrivaqcei 
whilft  thofe  of  modern  conftru£tton  arc  fometimes  well  con- 
trived, comfortable,  and  convenient.  Moft  of  the  modem 
ones  are  built  with  brick,  and  covered  with  tile  or  flate. 
The  bams,  cow*houfeS|  ftabl^  and  offices,  are  laid  out  fo  as 
to  flielter  a  compaA  yard|  and  iome  inftances  occur  of  good 
convenient  feeding-ilalls ;  but  moft  of  the  old  ones  are  vexy 
defedlive  in  diefe  particulars^  and  the  occupier  is  obliged  to 
makeihift  as  well  as  he  can.  * 

In  the  conftruAionof  farm-offices  ceconomy  ought  doubt- 
Icfs  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  the  money  (b  laid  out  as  to  pay  an 
intereft  to  the  proprietor ;  whidi  will  always  be .  the  cafe  in 
real  conveniences»  for  which,  the  occupier  had  better  pay  in« 
tereft  than  go  without  them.    :  * 

In  a  regular  farm^after  a  decent  and  comfortable  houfe,  die 
next  buildings  requifite  are  barns  fufficiently  roomy,  with  ftraw* 
iheds  near  enough  for  the  threlher  to  deliver  the  ftraw  to  the 
cattle,  with  a  well-fenced  rick-yard,  fecured  from  trefpafs, 
iiear  the  bams.  Stables  for  horfes,  cow-flails,  and  calf-houfes, 
and  a  feeding-(hed  alfo  on  a  proper  fcale,  is  a  good  appendage 
to  every  farm.    A  Dutch  or  hay-bam,  on  an  oeconomical  and 
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xlurable  conftrudion,  would  favc  the  occupier  Co  much  trouble 
in  thatching  that  be  could  afford  to  pay  a  confideration  for  it 
This  (hould  be  in  the  moft  convenient  fituation  for  the  cow* 
houfcSy  where  the  hay  is  confumed.  Hogftics  and  troughs  of 
durable  materials,  and  in  a  convenient  fituation,,  are  alfo  ne« 
ceflary.  Thcfc  particular  conveniences  are  well  underilood, 
and  in  fome  places  have  been  properly  attended  to,  but  in 
many  others  arc  very  dcfc£Uve. 

Leafes  are  often  granted :  thofc  for  twenty-one  years  are  not 
uncommon,  and  fome  a.!fo  for  a  ihorter  term  exid.  In  moll 
covenants  fallowing  is  coniidercd  as  neccflary.  Hemp,  flax, 
and  rape  for  feed  are  prohibited  or  rcftridlcd  to  an  acre. 
Meadow  land  is  fccurcd  from  the  plough.  Tcnajits  are  rc- 
flrained  from  cropping  and  lopping  timber,  and  from  taking 
more  than  a  ftated  number  of  crops  ;  alfo  from  felling  hay, 
ftraw,  or  dung.  I  do  not  recollect  many  other  remarkable 
covenants.  Thofe  for  fccuring  the  rents  are  of  courfe. 
Sometimes  fyftems  of  cropping  are  infortcd,  but  littla 
attended  to,  if  the  tenant  be  fuppoled  going  on  well.  The 
tenant  is  generally  tied  to  keep,  the  buildings  in  repair,  the 
landlord  finding  materials.  Many  gentlemen  who  have  large 
cflates  round  their  feats,  or  in  their  neighbourhood,  do  not 
grant  Icafes,  upon  the  idea  of  fuch  grants  rendering  their 
tenants  independent ;  and  to  the  honour  of  many  fuch  gcntle«> 
men  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  pofTefllon  of  their  farms 
upon  fuch  tenure  is ,  equally  fecure  with  a  leafe,  and  th^t 
whilfl  the  occupier  behaves  with  propriety,  he  is  as  little  liable 
to  be  diflurbed  in  pofleifioO)  and  often  rents  upon.eafler. 
ttnns,. 
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WAGES  AKo  LABOUR. 


« « 


The  price  of  labour  and  die  rate  of  wages  vary  m  different 
places.  They  are  always  higheil  in  die  neighbourhood  of 
flourifhing  manufadures,  and  lowed:  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country  vriiere  no  fudi  manufii^hires  are  eftablifhed.  The 
wages  of  a  day-labourer  vary  in  Ai%  county  from  one  ihiU 
ling  to  one  (hilling  and  fixpenoe  per  day  and  been  In  the 
fummcr  quartOTi  one  ihiUing  per  day,  widi  meat  and  drink, 
and  the  draught  or  carriage  of  a  load  of  coalS|  is  very  com- 
mon here.  Much  of  the  labour  is  let  by  die  great  at  pric^ 
which  enable  a  good  workman  to  get  two  ihi!!  jigs  or  more  per 
day  and  beer.  Hedging  and  dit^ng  are  done  by  the  perch, 
running  meaAire ;  digging)  by  the  fquare  perch  or  rod;dire(h« 
ing,  by  the  bufliel :  four-pence  per  bu(hel  for  wheats  two* 
pence  for  barley,  diree-halfpence  for  oats  are  the  prices  gene- 
rally giveni  befides  an  allowance  of  beer,  and  a  payment  by 
the  day  for  dreffing  or  winnowing.  Grafs  is  mown  at  about 
two  fliillings  per  acre  and  beer ;  wheat  is  reaped  for  five 
(hillings  per  acre  and  dinner,  or  whole  board  and  beer,  or 
thereabouts  ;  it  varies  a  little  in  different  places.  The  hours 
of  labour  are>  in  winter,  from  light  to  dark ;  in  fummer^  from 
fix  in  the  morning  to  fix  in  die  evening;  in  hztvcO:^  from 
the  time  the  dew  is  off  in  the  morning  to  night,  in  reaping 
and  carrying  ;  and  at  other  work,  according  to  the  emergency 
of  bufinels.  The  price  of  labour  has  increafed  within  the 
laft  two  years  about  one  tendi,  or  ten  per  cent;  and  the 
fummer  or  harveft  labour  rather  more ;  which  has  been  fup- 
pofed  tobecaufedby  die  Canals  cutdngin  the  county,  where 
a  ftout  labourer  can  get  two  (hillings  and  fixpence  and  three 
(hillings  per  day,  without  beer.  Perhaps  this  advance  is  but 
juft,  and  in  proportion  to  the  advance  of  the  necefiary  articles 
of  life. 
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SOCIETIES,'  BENEFICIAL  PRACTICES,  PRO- 
POSED  IMPROVEMENTS,.  AND  OBSTACLES 
TO  IMPROVEMENT. 

There  arc  no  Societies  in  the  county  that  I  know  of  for 
promoting  agriculture.  The  principal  inducements  arc 
good  markets,  felf-intereft,  and  perhaps  in  fome  degree  a 
fplrit  of  emulation  between  diiferent  occupiers,  from  which 
inducements  fome  of  the  farms  have  been  brought  to  a 
pretty  correal  ftate  of  good  cultivation^  and  which  will  be 
Itlll  farther  improved  if  all  the  above  inducements  fhall  con*- 
tinuc.  Mr.  Braooi;rn£  obfcrves,  rcfpcAing  Societies,  <<  I 
^^  have  not  heard  cf  any.  I  fhould  have  been  much  pleafed 
^  could  I  have  anfwered  in  the  affirmative.?  Refpc£ting  a 
turn  for  improvement,  ^^  I  never  at  any  period  obferved 
^^  this  neighbourhood  fhew  more  inclination  to  purfue  the 
"  prcfcnt  improved  fyftem  of  hufbandry :"  and  refpe<Sting  real 
improvements,  ^  A  more  regular  fyftem  of  fummer  fallowing, 
^  and  of  not  taking  above  two  crops  afterwards,  would  ha 
**  more  produ6livc  of  both  ^/ain  and  ftock.*' 

Amongft  the  beft  practices  of  the  county,  one  ihould  have 
been  mentioned  more  fully  before,  which  is  the  extenfivc 
application  of  lime  as  a  manure,  of  which  great  quantities 
are  annually  and  conflantly  ufcd  upon  all  forts  of  land.  It  is 
fuppofcd  to  attenuate,  break,  and  divide  ftrong  foils,  to  bind 
and  contract  fandy  ones,  and  to  correct  the  acidity  of  old 
four  uncultivated  lands.  Its  utility  is  very  generally  admit- 
ted. It  is  laid  on  at  the  rate  of  from  fix  to  ten  quarter  per 
acre  ;  the  price  at  the  Works  being  from  three  ihillings  and 
fixpcncc  to  four  ihillings  and  threepence  per  quarter,  and 
the  carriage  and  other  cxpenccs  nearly,  and  at  fome  diftances 
quite,  as  much  as  the  prime  coft.  It  is  generally  laid  on 
fallow  in  /pring  or  fummer,  and  harrowed  in,  and  is  ufcd  both 
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for  tuniips  smd  wheat,  and  I  think  in  a  more  cxienAvc  vny-  • 
than  I  have  obfervcd  clfcwhcrc.  The  improvement  of  landi 
by  marling  alfo  has  been  long  praiSifed,  :ind  in  a  very  cxcen- 
five  way. 

The  great  Improvements  of  which  this  county  is  capable,- 
fecm  to  be  cbiefly  the  following  :  Firfl,  The.  cultivation  of  ' 
its  waftcs  and  unimproved  land.  Secondly,  Extending  the  ' 
practice  of  improving  land  by  irrigation,  or  watering,  to  all 
places  capable  of  that  improvement,  and  wherever  the  water 
is  not  already  appropriated.  Thirdly,  The  embankment  06 
rivers  to  prevent  the  dcflru£liun  of  hay,  with  Jluiccs  con- 
Jiruftcd  through  fucH  banks,  to  let  through  the  water  for  irri- 
gation at  pleafurc.  A  work  of  this  kind  I  had  tlie  pleafurc 
of  feeing  upon  the  Trent  bcloiv  Stone.  But  for  this  bufincfs. 
to  be  done  in  the  bcfl. manner,  it  fliouM  be  taken  up  in  z 
general  way.  Fourthly,  Draining  of.fcnnyor  fpringy  lands. 
Much  has  been  done,  and  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  way. 
Fifthly,  The  cukivation  of  the  better  and  finer  gralTcs, 
clean  and  unmixed  with  weeds,  at  the  time  of  laying  hnd  to 
grafs ;  and  though  nature  be  very  bountiful*  and  bon  fills  the 
turf  fpontaneoufly,.  ycc  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  this 
work  would  be  much  improved  and  facilitated  by  art  and 
induftry.  Tliefc,  v^'ith  the  extenTion  of  the  belt  parts  of  out 
prefent  pra^Ucc,  fecm  toconflitute  the  highcft  perfcilion  of 
agriculture  to  be  expc&cd  at  prcfen^  and  indeed  would  add 
greatly  to,  and  veiy  much  incrcafe  the  landed .  products  of. 
the  county. 

Amongft  the  obftaclcs  to  improvement  tithes  have  been 
^ready  mentioned. 

Another  great  obftacle  to  improvement  is  perhaps,  pretty 
often,  the  want  of  fufficicnt  capiul  in  the  occupier,  not  fo 
much  for  the  purpofe  of  flocking  his  farm,  as  for  that  of 
pulhing  forward  and  getting  through  tbofe  undertakings 
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•which  may  be  ncccflary  to  make  his  farm  produ£kive ;  tlie 
^capital  wanted  upon  a  form  of  any  extent  being  very  conflder- 
ablc  i  efpeciallyif  fuch  farm  be  in  a  backward  or  unimproved 
ftate.     For  though  five  pounds  per  acre  may  be  a  pretty  good 
allowance  for  capital  upon  land  already  improved,  it  is  by  no 
means  fufficient  under  different  circumftances,  and  where  a 
number  of  improvements  are  wanting*    Fencing,  ditching, 
draining,  marling,  liming,  town  manure,  with  the  purchafe  and 
neceiTary  fupport  of  dock  till  the  efFe£b  of  fuch  exertions 
can  come  round,  form  obftades  infurmountable  to  a  fmall 
capital ;  and  the  rifle  is  too  great  for  fuch  to  run,  for  fear  of 
failing  in  the  attempt     In  all  fuch  cafes  I  think  the  landlord 
ihould  come  forward  by  himfclf,  or  his  agent,  to  advance 
money  upon  real  permanent  improvements  only;  fuch  as 
draining,  purchafe  of  lime  or  dung,  manuring  on  the  turf  of 
land  in  a  fit  ftate  for  permanent  pafturc ;  and  (hould  charge  to 
xhe  tenant  intereft  (fuppofe  at  five  per  cent)  for  money  fo 
advanced.    This,  I  think^  would  be  a  prudent  refervation  in 
leafes— for  the  landlord  to  have  power  to  lay  out  money  in  this 
way,  and  lay  the  intereft  on  the  rent ;  having  not  the  leaft 
doubt  but  all  money  judicioufly  fo  laid  out,  would  anfwcr 
the  purpofe  of  every  party  concerned  :  of  the   landlord,  by 
improving  his  land^  giving  him  intereft  for  his  money,  and 
the  beft   fecurity :  of  the  tenant,  by  a  certain    and    per* 
jnanent  improvement  of  his  farm,  which  would  well  enable 
^bim  to  pay  the  additional  rent :  of  the  public,  by  removing 
an  obftacle  to^  and  by  furthering  the  means  of  national  im- 
provement. 

My  neighbour,  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Erdington,  mentions 
the  following  obftacles,  which  he  thinks  ihould  be  removed. 
^  The  prcfent  law  in  limiting  the  number  of  horfes  on 
•^  turnpike  roads  is  not  one  of  the  leaft.  If  all  carriages 
^  were  limited  to  weight  only^  that  muft  and  would  hxvB 
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M  the  defired  tScSt  of  keeping  the  roads  in  good  order. 
^  Suppole  fix  horfes  were  allowed  inftead  of  fbur>  two  of' 
<^  chcm  would  moft  likdy  be  breeding  mares  or  young  horfes 
^  likely  to  improve;  die  fix  would  not  require  to  be  fo  krge 
^  as  if  four  only  were  kept»  but  of  a  lighter  nimbler  lbrr> 
^  and  would  be  kept  at  a  IcCs  expence  than  four,  diat  are 
^  required  to  do  what  die  fix  (hould  da  There  would  be 
^  more  probability  that  the  feed  would  be  fown  in  due  feafon> 
^<  dut  the  harveft  would  be  finifhed  quicker>  that  more  lime 
^  would  be  obtuned  for  carrying  on  other  improvements  of 
^  the  £irm  widi  the  horfes.  I  alio  think,  if  die  tolls  at  turn* 
*^  pikes  were  coIle£led  by  the  weight  drzym^  it  would  be  much 
*^  fairer  than  the  prefent  mode  of  colle£tion  by  the  number  of 
*^  horfes.  There  is  another  obftacle  to  the  improvement  of 
^  land,  the  employment  of  Attorneys-at-law  by  fome  gen« 
*^  demen  of  large  landed  property  as  their  agents,  who, 
^^  although  eminent  in  their  profeffion,  know  litde  or  nothing 
^  about  the  proper  management  of  land,  and  confequently 
^^  arc  unfit  to  give  advice  to  tenants  ;  unfit  to  be  woodmen, 
^^  and  totally  imfit  to  have  the  dire£bion  and  management  of 
"  landed  property  refpcdting  its  cultivation/*  Mr.  Brad- 
burke,  who  is  a  confiderabie  pra£kical  farmer,  and  upon  his 
own  land,  fays,  "  If  one  or  more  Societies  (for  the  improve- 
^^  ment  of  agriculture)  were  inflituted  in  each  county,  the 
^^  members  of  fuch  Societies  would  be  more  communicative> 
*^  and  a  fpiritof  cmulauon  might  be  excited.'*  Mr.  Curtis 
thinks  the  greatcft  obflaclcs  to  the  improvement  of  land  are 
^  poverty,  and  an  averfion  to  innovation/*  Due  encou- 
ragement from  landlords  in  furnifhing  materials  for-  neceflary 
reparations,  and  in  not  overwhelming  a  tenant  with  too  heavy 
a  rent,  may  be  confidered  and  ranked  amongft  the  principal 
incitements  to  improvement. . 
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1  HE  county  of  Stafford  ftill  continues  well  ftocked  with 
dl  kinds  of  timber,  notwithftanding  the  immenfe  quantities 
^liat  have  been  cut  down  of  late  years.  Amongft  the  many 
well -timbered  eftates,  in  the  county,  the  following  have  been 
•icen,  and  fome  of  them  particularly  examined,  by  the  Writer 
i>f  this  Report,  Many  well-timbered  cftates  have  un- 
doubtedly been  over* looked  and  are.  omitted ;  but  the  account 
x>f  thofe  which  follow  is  fufRcient  to  fhew,  that  fome  at- 
tention has  been,  and  is  ftill  paid  to  this  article  l>y  many 
.gentlemen  of  diftin£tion  and  property. 

The    firft  and  bcft    timbered   cftate,  is  that  of  Lord 
Bagot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbot*s-Bromley.     The 
.wocds  extend  over  many  hundred  acres,  and  almoft  wholly 
confift  of  oak,   the  ripeft,  fineft,  and  bcft  that  I  ever  faw ; 
.and  I  believe  I  run  no  xifk  of  exceeding  the  bounds  of  truth, 
Al'  I  fay  the  beft  in  the  kingdom.'    A  very  large  quantity  of 
oak  in  thefe  woods  is  now  quite  ripe,  and  fome  even  decay- 
ing.    Many  of  the  oaks  carry  timber  to  thelength  of  fixty  and 
feventy  feet,  and  in  Lord  Bacot*5  Park  are  many  hundreds 
of  very  extraordinary  bulk,  containing  from  two  hundred  to 
four  hundred  feet  of  timber  each.     I  could  pick  out  many 
worth  fixty  guineas  a-piece,  and  fome  even  more.     This  tim- 
ber is  of  confiderable  antiquity,  and  mentioned  by  Dr.  Plott, 
as  fulUgrown  timber  in  x686.     I  was  informed  upon  the 
fpot,  that  for   thefe   woods  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
have  been  offered,  and  that  his  Lordfhip  has  half  as  much 
timber  in  Denbighftiire.     Total  value  of  timber  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  which  in  the  three  per  Cents  at  the 
rprefent  price,  would  purchafe  an  income  for  ever,  of  more 
than  fix  thoufand  guineas  per  annum.    The  fucceflion  woods 
and  young  plantations  arc  very  confiderable,  and  ftill  conti« 
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numg  ;  and  as  Mr.  HaRv^v,  his  LordlIiip*s  (lewarJ,  vcr7 
judicioufly  obfcrvcs,  upon  laiid  not  worth  a  rent  of  ten  (hit* 
lings  per  acre, paying  betccri  underwood  includcd|  than  in  any 
other  Avay:  and  it  is  upon  a  poor  cold  land  of  this  dcfcription» 
that  die  above  fine  timber  chiefly  abounds,  the  foil  being  a 
moid  gravelly  loam,  upon  a  clay  or  marl  bottom.  The  young 
plantations  are  made  fometimes  by  fowing  acorns,  with  wheat 
after  fummer  fallow ;  and  fometimes  by  planting  out  young 
.plants  of  oak,  and  other  wood  \  in  which  cafe,  at  the  end  of  one 
or  two  years,when  fuch  plants  have  taken  well  to  the  ground^ 
they  are  cut  ofFat  the  furface,  and  the  fecond  (hoot  trufted  to 
for  the  tree ;  this  fecond  (hoot  thriving  with  much  more 
luxuriance  and  vigour  than  the  firft,  checked  by  tranfplanting. 
Alfo  after  cutting  down  a  wood,  the  replanting  is  fometimes 
cfFctSled  by  ftriking  in  with  the  pick-ax  a  fuificient  number 
of  acorns  and  otlicr  feeds  of  P*oreft-trecs  or  underwood.  And 
all  thefc  methods  have  been  attended  with  fuccefs.  The 
young  plantations  are  all  well  fenced,  and  carefully  guarded 
from  trefpafs  by  a  woodman  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 

The  fecond  timbered  eftate,  in  my  opinion,  is  Chillington, 
the  property  of  Thomas  Giffard,  Efq.  whofc  hofpitablg 
and  benevolent  anccftry  and  family  have  refided  here  for 
many  centuries.  From  this  cftatc  has  been  fold  within  twen- 
ty years,  timber  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds;  and 
the  timber  remaining  on  the  eftate  is  worth  at  lead  an  equal 
fum.  The  fucccflion  woods  and  young  plantations  arc  here 
very  extenfive,  and  of  luxuriant  and  vigorous  growth.  Some 
very  fit«e  ripe  oaks  grow  on  the  fide  of  a  grave)  road,  near 
the  Pool,  a  large  and  beautiful  piece  of  water.  In  the  mo- 
dern plantations,  oak  has  been  particularly  attended  to :  but 
there  are  many  other  varieties  of  timber-trees  extremely 
promifmg  in  growth.  The  young  plantations  arc  well 
fencedi  and  fccured  irom  trcfpafsi  without  which  precaution 
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planting  would  be  in  vain.    This  branch  of  agriculture,  for 
I  c?ji  call  it  by  no  other  name,  is  peculiarly  the  province  of 
the  Gentleman  j  to  whom  I  fliould  conceive  nothing  can  give* 
a  greater  or  more  rational  pleafurc>  than  viewing  the  progrcls 
to  maturity  of  thcfe,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  his  own  hands,, 
whilft  at  the  fame  time  they  improve  his  cftate,  and  fhelter  and  • 
ornament  the  country; 

Tcddefley  Parle,  Sir  Edward  •  Littletok's.  The 
houfe  at  Teddeflcy  is  a  commodious,  modern-built,  elegant 
manfwn,  commanding:  anextenfive  view  of  a  well-cultivated 
country,  to  the  weft,  and  of  the  hills  and  extcnfive  waftc  of 
Cannock  Heath  to  the  eaft»  The  timber  and  plantations  on  . 
this  cftate  are  very  confidcrable.  Manftcy  Wood  is  an  ex- 
tcnfive coppice  of  fine  ripe  oak  timber  ;  bcfidcs  which  there 
are  many  other  coppices,  dingles  and  clumps,  of  full-grown 
oak,  afh,  and  other  timber.  The  fpring  coppices  and  young 
plantations  of  dificrent  growths,  as  by  information  from  Mr, 
Hall,  the  fteward,  cover  at  leaft  one  hundred  acres;  and 
in  them  the  oak  has  been  an  object  of  particular  attention. 
It  is  further  to  be  obfcrvcd,  that  thcfe  plantations  are  gene- 
lally  upon  poor  cold  land  ;  on  a  gravelly  marl  or  clay  bot- 
tom, on  which  the  oak  will  fucceed  well ;  and  which  fort  of 
land  being  of  no  great  value  for  corn  or  pafture,  is  very  pro- 
perly applied  to  the  growth  of  timber  and  underwood. 

Wrottefley  Eftate,  the  property  of  Sir  JoH?^  Wrot- 
TESLEY,  Bart,  contains  fomc  confiderablc  woods  of 
ripe,  wcU-grown  timber.  Alfo  cxtenfive  planutions  of 
more  modern  growth.  At  Envillc  (Lord  Stamford's  J> 
the  woods  ajid  plantations  within  the  circumference  of  the 
plcafure-grounds  arc  veryextenfive,  and  extremely  well-ftock- 
cd  with  timber-trees,  and  underwood  of  every  fort ;  amongft 
which  the  oak  predominates  in^rcat  profufion,  kindly,  and 
•f  vigorous  growth.    The  woods  of  Upf  cr  Arcley  arc  very 
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extciifive,  and  wdl  {locked  with  oak  of  various  ages,  froin 
large  timhcr-trccs  to  fapltngs.  Haglcy-Park  is  out  of  the 
county,  but  clofs  to  the  border^  adjoining  the  paiifh  of  CIcnt. 
I  ftiail  jiiftobfcrvc,  that  it  contains  large  quantities  of  ex* 
cccding  fine  ripe  limber,  of  the  better  forts,  and  of  a  firft- 
ratc  quality.  Some  of  the  oaks  are  of  great  length  and  di» 
mcnfions,  and  fie  for  any  ufc  to  which  oak  is  applicable. 
The  parish  of  Harbourne  is  well  wooded.  The  Bifhop's 
woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  EccIcniaM  arc  very  cxten- 
fii-c,  and  f;iid  to  contain  one  thousand  three  hundred  acres  : 
they  arc  managed  in  a  fyftcm,  the  cxafl  particulars  of  which  I 
-could  not  learn;  but  undcrftand  that  a  portion  Is  cut  down, 
every  year,  and  when  the  one  thoufand  three  hundred  acrcB 
h.^vc  been  fuccellively  taken,  that  which  was  cut  firft,  !» 
ready  for  cutting  in  a  fccond  rotation.  A  regular  annual 
levcnuc  is  thus  drawn  from  the  woods  without  injury. 
Madeley  Woods,  near  Ncwcaftlc,  well  {locked  with  oaks 
of  different  ages,  were  formerly  a  p:irk,  but  **  Ceres  ha» 
*'  reaflumcd  the  land,"  and  the  brcaJts  and  lawns  betweea 
the  woods  ve  inclofcd,  and  in  the  ufual  couife  of  arable  cuU 
tivation. 

The  plantations  at  Fi&erwick  (Lord  Donegal's}  are 
of  little  more  than  twenty  years  growth,  but  very  promiCng. 
BrovvH|  who  projected  thefe  plantations,  alTurefl  the  pro- 
prietor, as  I  have  been  told,  that  be  had  planted  for  him  o.*j 
hundred  thouland  trees>  and  in  a  certain  number  of  years, 
which  he  then  mentioned,  thofe  trees'would  be  worth  one 
hundred  thoufaiul  pounds.  There  is  a  poflibility,  that  thi» 
predi^ion  may  be  verified  in  the  time  of  the  prefcnt,  who 
was  alfo  the  then  proprietor.  Some  of  the  oaks  are  even  now 
worth  fifteen  fhillings  each,  and  th^  sU^umd  in  profufton 
amongft  firs  and  other  forts  by  which  they  ve  iheltered,  and 
Cjicouraged  in' growth.  'I  obfcrvedfonvc  Urge  ripe-oaks  in 
Pa  ^ 
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the  park;  and  in  the  pleafurc-grounds  an  afh,  which  I  bcllcvt 
contains  at  leafl  four  hundred  feet  of  timber. 

Broughton  pleafure-grounds,  or  paddock  (Sir  Tixcmai; 
Brouchton's),  abounds  with  plantations,  clumps,  and 
/hady  fprcading  trees,  particularly  fycamorcs.  On  the  other 
/Ide  of  the  road  is  a  fine  promifing  fpring  coppice  of  oak  ;  tlu 
gradual  thinning  of  which,  by  cutting  out  underlings,  (hould 
be  attended  ta 

Hilton  Park,  belonging  to  Mr.  Vernon,  contains  plenty 
of  flourifhing  oaks;  and  in  the  plcafure-grounds  arc  fom? 
very  fine  ripe  well-grown  trees  of  this  fpecics,  the  pride  of 
the  forcft  :  and  a  great  variety  of  other  timber-trees  grow 
there  in  the  utmofl  luxuriance.  The  rides  and  plantations 
are  very  extenfive,  and  furni(hed  in  the  moft  iimumcrablc 
profufion,  with  evidence  of  the  planter *s  vigilant  attention. 
Mr.  Vernon  was  a  very  early  planter,  and  now,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  has  the  pleafure  of  feeing  fome  of  his  firft  ef- 
forts in  this  way  faft  approaching  towards  maturity.  Many 
of  the  larches,  and  Scotch  as  well  as  other  firs  of  his  plant- 
ing, contain  twenty  feet  or- more  of  timber^  and  are  now  in  a 
very  growing  ftate. 

•  Burntwood,  near  Afldey  Coaunon,belonging  to  Mr.  Me  y- 
KELL,  feems  well-ftocked  with  young  plants  of  oak,  and  is 
very  extcnfive. 

•  The  cftates  of  Mr.  GouCH  at  Perry  Bar,  OldfeUings,  near 
Buihbury,  and  Walton  Grange,  mar  Gnolball,  are  all  well 
timbered.  Perry  Park  and  neighbourhood  has  a  good  deal  of 
ripe  timber  i  confiderable  young  planutions  and  trees  of  every 
progreflive  ftage  of  growth.  Oldfallings  cftate  and  neigh*, 
bourhood  is  plentifully  (locked  with  welUgrown  oak  and 
other  ibrts  of  timber,  and  Walton  Grange  has  an  excellent 
oak  coppice  of  confiderable  extent.  Bentley  cftate,  near 
Walialt^  is  extremely  full  of  oak»  both  in  coppices  and  hedges* 

rows: 
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rov/s :  the  proprietor  is  Mr.  Ansok^  At  Sugnall,  near  StaS^ 
ford,  I  obfervcd  Tome  finall  neat  plantations,  amongft  which 
oak  has  not  been  forgotten.  As  this  valuable  tree  fucceeds 
well  amongft  others  by  which  it  is  fheltercd  and  encoiiraged 
in  growth,  but  is  liable  to  be  over-topped  by  many  others, 
which,  more  luxuriant,  prevent  its  leading  (hoots  from  pene* 
tratingthro'  their  foliage;  fuch  obftru£iion fhould  annually  be 
cut  away,  and  the  growth  of  oak  encouraged  as  fuperior  to 
all  others,  both  in  majeftic  beauty  and  national  confequence. 
I  obfervcd  this  attention  negledled  in  fome  of  thefe  planta- 
tions. Confiderable  woods  and  plantations  grow  on  the 
Shutborough  eftate,.  (Mr.  Anson's),  as  well  as  on  that  of 
Sir  William  Wolseley's  ;  and  alfo  upon  Mr.  Cur. 
zon's,  near  Rudgeley.  The  cftate  of  Mr.  I  owler  in  this 
neighbourhood  at  Pendeford,  is  well- wooded,  both  in  hedg^« 
rows,  young  plantations,  Angle  trees,  and  clumps  of  very  fine 
weil-grown  oak :  it  has  alfo  a  very  promlfing  coppice  of  oak. 
Other  fmaller  eftates  in  this  neighbourhood  are  wjU  ftockcvl 
wkh  timber,  particularly  that  of  Mr.  Fleemikc  at  the 
Wcrgs  near  Tcttenhall,  where,  amongft  a  number  of  well- 
grown  tiecs  of  various  fpccies,  I  could  pick  out  a  few  oaks 
worth  thirty  guineas  a-piece.  Upon  the  whole,  the  county 
is  well-timbered,  and  has  now  in  it  fucceflion  growtlis  fufficient 
for  the  fupply  of  a  great  length  of  time  i  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  the  public  fpirit  of  the  times  will  fecure  that  fupply  to 
future  ages. 

.  1  have  two  more  obfcrvations  to  make  on  planting :  the 
one  relating  to  the  proper  fcitc  of  ground  and  fituation  of 
plantations,  whether  intended  for  ornament  or  profit  :  the 
other  on  the  timber  bcft  adapted  to  fulfil  thofc  objcAs,  and  at 
the  Cune  time  to  anfwcr  the  purpofes  of  pleafurc  and  profit  to 
the  planter,  and  of  utility  to  the  public 

With. 
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"With  regard  to  the  proper  ground  for  plantations,  every 

.  gentleman  or  land  proprietor  of  prudence  and  tafte,  who  re^ 

fides  on  his  property,  wUl  furnifh  him(elf  with  a  (hady  retreat 

from  the  burning  fun,,  that  (hall  afFord  at  the  fame  time  a  ^ 

ihelter  from  the  ftorms  of  winter.     For  this  purpofe  he  will  I 

keep  up  a  fufficient  fhade  near  his  habitation,  in  that  fitua- 

tion  which   local  circumftanccs  fhall  dire<St.     Large  planta« 

.  tions  or  coppices  for  profit  (hould  not  be  made  on  good  land; 

always  of  much  more  value  for  corn  or  pafturage;  but  ei-' 

ther  on  moift   land  of  fmall  value,   upon  a  clay  or  marl 

bottom,  where  timber  often  grows  well  j  or  rather,wherc  fuch 

.  land  abounds,  upon  precipices, and  fides  of  hills  impra(5ticable 

to  the  plough ;  and  where  it  often  happens  the  land  unplant*^ 

.  cd  is  of  little  or  no  value.     I  have  often  obferved,  that  tim^ 

.'  bcr   fuccceds  particularly  well .  in .  fuch  fituations  ;  and  the 

making  plantations  there  is.  attended  with  many  advantages; 

I.  ITie  roots  of  trees  twining  and  interweaving  with  tlie  foil, 

prevent  it  being  waflicd  by  torrents  into  the  vallics,  which  is 

the  caufe  why  many  fuch  fituations  are  now  bare  and  almoft 

void  of  foil.     2.  The  falling  and  putrefaftion  of  leaves  tends 

to  thickea  fuch  foil,  and  render  it  by  degrees  richer  and  more 

capable  of  forcing  the  growth  of  timber.    3.  Such  land  is 

.  often  of  little  value,  and  incapable  of  being  improved  in  any 

other  way.    .  And  I  cannot  refrain  upon  every  occafion,  from 

calling  particularly  upon  all  public  and  patriotic  Societies  to 

confine  their  premiums  for  planting,  to  land  of  fmall  value; 

or  impradHcablc  to  the  plough.     The  corners  of  fields,  where 

four  unite,  are  not  improper  places  for  fmall  clumps  in  any 

land  :  and  in  hedge-rows  a  few  oaks,  elm,  or  beech,  arc  a 

great  ornament^  without  doing  an  injury :  but  afh,  always  I 

\trf  injurious  to  arable  and  pafture  land,  ihould   by  nb  ) 

means  be  planted  in  hedgesi  but  referved  for  clumps  and  copi 

pices. 
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KcrpQ&ing  idie  tort$  of  wood,  oak  is  undoubtedly  die  firft ' 
.forcft  tree^  but  being  flow  of  growth,  the^planter  can  ieldom 
expeA  perfonally  to  reap  thie  reward  of  his  labour :  it  fiiould» . 
however,  be  always  plentifully  intermixed  widi  other  forts, 
where  it  will*  be  ready  to  fupply  dietr  place,  and  fill  up  the  ' 
ground  when  its  inferior  neighbours  ihall  be  cut  aMray.  I  • 
think,  without  a  mixture  of  oak,  no  plantation  can  be  ap*  - 
proved. 

A  (h  Is  an  extremely  ufeful  and  valuable  wood  for  many  * 
purpofes,  bat  not  very  quick  of  growth ;  requiring  from  fif-  - 
ty  or  fixty  to  eighty  years,  to  arrive  at  tolerable  maturity.  • 
Kim,  the  common  or  narrow-leaved  is  veiy  proper  for  hedge- 
rows and-  planutions ;  it  makes  a  large  tree,  in  about  the  * 
fame  time  as  afh.-    I  have  had  Come  well-attefted  inftances  of  ^ 
very  fine  large  dms   having  grown  up  in  the  life  of  a  per* 
fon,  who  remembered  them  planted.  -  We  have  now  in  this  - 
parifh,  a  fine  fquarc  grove  of  dm  upon  Tettcnhall  Green,  « 
of  about  fcvcnty  years  growth:  the  trees  contain  fcventy  or  ■ 
eighty  feet  of'  timber  each.  •  The  witch  elm  has  been  knowif  # 
in  fevcral  inftances  to  grow  amazingly  quick  :  my  Father  *' 
was  prcfcnt  at  the  planting  of  one*  in  the  paddock  here  at  Pen-  • 
dcfordi  which  being  cut  down  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  con- 
tained fixty  feet  of  timber,  and  was  fold  at  one  {hilling  per 
foot ',  and  I  obferved  a  moft- rapid  growth  in  fome  upon  this 
farm :  the  wood  is  of  a  good  value,  and  this  fort  is  equal  to  • 
mod  in  quick  return  to  the  planter.     RcfpeAing  the  fir  tribe, . 
planters  have  certainly  been  rather  too  partial  here,  tho'  many 
of  them  arc  of  rapid  growth.   The  larch,  the  Scotch,  and  otlier 
firs,  will  often  meafure  as  many  feet  of  timber  ^s  they  num-  - 
bcr  years  of  growth,  or  even  more.    Icannot  but  .ftrongly 
wifli,  however,  iliat  every  gentleman  making  a  plantation  of  * 
firs  would  intermix  at  leaft  an  equal  number  of  Englifh  fo- 
•icft  trees,  and  not  forget  oak.     As  fuch  plantation  proceeds 
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in  growth,  the  trees leaft  prolitable  maybe  cut  zvny.  Beech 
and  fycamore  are  ufeful,  and  of  tolerably  quick  growth,  and 
arc  therefore  a  proper  mixture  with  other  wood. .  Manyin- 
ftanccs  may  be  produced  of  the  rapid  growth  of  poplar,  and 
(he  fame  individual  has  been  known  to  plant  and  cut  down 
poplars  containing  from  fixty  to  eighty  feet  of  timber  each : 
and  I  remember  the  planting  of  fomc  my fclf  rather  more  than 
thirty  years  fincc,  fomc  of  which  now  contain  more  than 
thirty  feet  of  timber  i  the  fort,  the  black  poplar  (pcpulus  «/- 
gra).  This  fort  fucceeds  beft  on  a  moift  foil,  or  by  a  brook 
fide.  The  trees  of  this  fort  are  apt  in  fome  fcafons  to  die 
in  great  numbers,  even  when  large  trees.  The  white  poplar, 
^r  abclc  {populus  aJla)y  makes  a  rinc  large  tree,  and  will  fuc- 
cccd  on  almoft  any  foil;  I  have  feen  very  large  ones  on  the 
top  of  a  high  bank,  and  was  fhcwn  fome  in  the  plantations 
-at  Chillihgton  lately  of  about  twenty  years  growth.  •  They 
'are  upwards  of  thirty  feet  high,  and  would  mcafure  four  feet 
round  at  the  bottom.  The  Lombardy  poplar,  fo  highly  cx- 
Tolltd  fome  years  back,  is  a  mere'  weed  in  coniparifon  of  our 
own  native  trees  before-named,  and  little  fupcrior  to  the  afpen, 
*  the  worft  of  the  fpecies.  The  Lombardy  poplar  in  this  coun- 
try  is  a  pole  rather  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  ofnopromifo 
.as  a  timber-tree.  The  wood  of  the  poplar  in  general  makes 
Tery  good  flooring-boards  and  packing-cafes.  Some  of  the 
willow'  ipccics  arc  remarkable  for  quick  growth  -,  and  the 
loppings  in  the  hop  countries  are  ufeful  for  poles.  Amon^fl 
plantations,  perhaps,  that  of  frait-trecs  has  been  too  much 
ncg!c(Sbcd :'  aiid  the  raifing  of  orchards  in  this  country  may 
be  ranked  ^with  its  agricultural  improvements,  as  produ- 
cing an  ufeful  article,  Uttlc  uitcrfcring  with  its  prcfenr  pro- 
cutUons* 
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In  the  foregoing  accountof  woods  and  ptanutions,  it  is  very 
■pofliblc  that  many  confidcr^ble  ones  may  have  hxti  omitted, 
as  not  coming  under  the  Writer's  obfervadoa 


Jk-IISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS  AND  OBSERVA- 
TIONS, MADE  IN  A  TOUR  THROUGH  THE 
•COUNTY  IN  THE  SPRING  OF  THE  YEAR 
1794,  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  AFOREMEN- 
TIONED ARTICLES. 

Called  at  Filhcrwick,  the  noble  Scat  of  the  Marquis  of 
DoNECALL,  on  the  wcfl  Uankoftlic  Tame. 

Hctc  the  genius  of  a  Brown»  aided  and  Iceondcdby  the 
munificence  of  the  noble  owner> ha vcconfpircd  to  render  a  drcarj- 
morafi  one  of  the  moft  delightful  fpots  in  nature,  and  have  in 
a  great  meafurc  fuccccded :  which  fucccfs  U  ftill  further 
heightening  by  the  improvements  of  Mr.  Elkikgton,  in  the 
interception  of  fprings,  and  the  difcharging  of  ftagmnt  water. 
The  houfe  and  offices  here  are  nobly  magnificent,  and  the  hoT* 
pitality  within  concTpondent.  The  Ihrubberics  and  planu- 
tions  are  not  an  exa£k  copy  of  nature,  but  that  improvement' 
and  cmbellilhment  of  nature  itfelf,  which  was  refcrved  for  hu- 
man ait>  ingenuity,  and  induftry.  A  Itnall  bmoL  firom  Free- 
ford,  which  here  falls  into  ^  Tame,  aiTumes  dirough  art  th« 
grandeur  of  a  noble  river;  and  evenexceedsin  appearance 
this  river,  except  indeed  when  the  Tame  after  a  profufion  of 
rain,  overflowing  its  banks,  appears  like  an  immenfe  lake. 
The  dcmcfnc  at  Filhcrwick  conftfts  of  nearly  a  ftjuare  mile, 
or  about  fix  hundred  acres.  The  pafturc  part  of  it  is  flocked 
with  deer  to  ;he  amount  of  three  luindred  ooupl^  or  more  i 
Q.    ■  alfft 
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alfo  with  horfes,  cows>  and  fhecp.  A  confiderable  part  Is 
mown  for  hay,  and  the  mown  land  kept  in  good  heart  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  Tame. 

The  cows  here  arc  very  good,  of  the  long-horned  breed, 
thick  ,and  heavy  in  the  carcafs.  The  (heep  arc  of  different 
breeds ;  Leicefler,  Wiltshire,  South  Down,  Cannock  Heath, 
and  crofles  from  thefe*  The  South  Down  wethers  had  been 
killed  with  much  profit,  as  the  fte^^-ard  informed  me.  A  few 
South  Down  ewes  ftill  remain :  they  are  a  thick  fquare  fmall 
iliecp,  to  which  the  natives  of  our  own  commons,where  they  arc 
bred  with  attention,  bear  a  great  fimilitude.  But  no  refpedl- 
able  farmer  here,  with  an  indofed  farm  devoid  of  common 

« 

right,would  think  them  good  enough  for  his  inclofcd  pafturage^ 
vnlefs  as  annual  flock. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Falconer  for  his  remarks 
on  fome  of  the  parifhes  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  made 
my  own  examination  of  them  lefs  neceflary.     His  remarks  ex« 
tend  to  Fiftierwick,  Whittington,  Tamhorn,  Elford,  Wig* 
ginton,  Hefclor,  Thorp,  Conflantine,   Clifton  Campville,^ 
Harenton,  Harlcflon,  Statfold,  and  Scicrfcott.     In  this  tra£l 
of  country,  the  banks  of  the  Tame  arc  good  meadow  land. 
The  upland  in  Fifherwick,  Whittington,  Tamhorn  and  Stat- 
fold, rather  inclines  to  a  light  or  gravelly  foil.     The  other  pa- 
rishes or  lordfhips  are  a  flrong  or  mixt  loam :  the  courfcs  of 
crops  arc  the  fame  as  mentioned  under  that  article.     Some 
confidcrable  dairies  arc  kept,  and  checfe  is  the  main  object  of 
fiich  dairies.     The  (heep  arc  pretty  generally  of  the  Leiccfter- 
ihire  breed.     The  country  is   wholly  indofed,  except  two 

cpir.mons  or  waft^s,  which  arc  Whittington  Heath,  confifl- 

»  .... 

ing  nearly  of  fix  hundred  acres,  where  Lichfield  races  arc 
held.  It  is  now  a  good  fhc  jp  walk,  and  would,  if  inclofeJ  and 
^nUivatcd,  be  fomc  of  thcbcfl  tjrnip  and  barley  land  in  the 
Qiu;it  y..   The  other  cb  nmon  is  at  Clifton  Caivipvil.'c,  no.v  a 

good' 
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goodfheep*wallc:  it  contains  about  foorhundredandfiftyacrct. 
The  indofing  of  it  is  in  contemplation*    This  coantrjr  is 
in  many  places  fubjedl  to  walUfpringSi  which  are  cured  by 
underdraining.    Very  little  timber  grows  in  thefe  pariihes, 
except  at    Filherwick  and   Tamhorn-Parki  which  lattcri 
though  a  woodland,  is  more  productive  of  rabbits  than  tim- 
ber.   The  roads  in  diefe  diftri&s  are  generally  good*    The 
cows  at  Tamhom  are  fubjeft  to  the  foul  watct.    Dr,  Fal- 
coner concludes  his  remarks  with  obferving,^  that  labourers 
^^  wages  have  lately  advanced  b  much  in  this  neighbourhood, 
<^  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  aicertain  die  average  price :  female 
^^  fcrvants,  in  particular,  can  hardly  be  hired  at  any  price. 
^^  It  is  attributed  to  the  employing  {o  many  women  in  the 
^^  ciifFerent  cotton-mills  lately  erd^ed    Some  regulation  re- 
^^  rpe£Ung  die  wages  of  fervants  employed  in  hufbandry 
^^  would  be  of  univerial  ufe."    Refpe^ng  timber  and  plant- 
ing, the  Do&or  fubmits  the  following  plan  to  the  confide* 
rationof  the  Board:  ^  That  in  every  A£k  for  an  inclofore, 
^<  a  claufo  (hould  oblige  the  proprietor  of  the  new  indofed 
^^  land  to  plant  a  certain  numl)er:  of  oaks  in  proportion 
^<  to   his  (hare  of  the  indofure,  and  (hould    dire6^   the 

^9  ^  plantations  to^be  made  In  the 
^<  angles  of  the  fields,  agreeable 
^  to  the  annexed  (ketch:  by 
^  adopting  which  plan,  a  Icfs 
^i  <<  quantity  of  pofts  and  rails 
^  would  be  required,  and  the  an- 
<^  gles  of  each  field  would  be  con- 
j  <^  verted  to  a  profitable  ufe,  and 
/jS  ^  corn  would  grow  clofe  up  to  the 
«  rails :  whereas  no  corn  will  now  grow  in  fuch  angles.  This 
4^  is  not  the  only,  ^vantage  tbat  would  arife  from  this  plane 
^  the  trees  full  gr^wn,  would  afford  good  ihadc  for  tattle,  and 
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^  on  eafy  communication  through  thcfc  plantations  would  he 
^  found  from  field  to  field.  It  would  alfo  be  very  ornamental 
**  to  the  country." 

The  (lock  of  cows  in  this  diftricl  arc  generally  long-horn- 
ed, and  of  fuperior  quality.  Confidcrable  tra£ls  of  excellent 
meadow-land,  fubjedl  however  to  floods,  are  found  on  the 
fide  of  the  Tame.  On  the  Trent  alfo,  we  find  excellent  mea- 
dows ;  the  hay-meadow  at  Burton,  which  is  a  kind  of  public 
property,  would  be  worth  many  guineas  per  acre,  if  rented. 
Burton  is  a  confiderable  town,  both  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture. 

Tutbury  is  a  pleafant  little  town,  containing  nearly  one 
thoufand  inhabitants,  with  a  lately  eflablifhed  cotton-work 
upon  a  confidcrable  fcale :  it  does  alfo  fome  bufinefs  in  the 
'  wool  -combing  branch.  Tutbury-Caftle,  now  in  ruins,  ftanJs 
on  a  lofty  eminence,  ftupendoufly  overhanging  the  Dove, 
the  meandering  of  whofe  waters,  and  the  range  of  fertile  mea* 
dows  on  whofe  banks>  may  from  hence  be  traced  to  a  great 
diflance  either  way,  up  or  down.  This  eminence,  abruptly 
formed  by  nature,  has  been  rendered  Icfs  cafily  acce/Sblc  by 
the  defenfive  military  arts  of  former  times.  It  is  compofed  of 
an  immenfe  heap  of  mart.  The  ruins  of  the  buildino*  are 
principally  of  hewn  free-ftonc,  with  admixtures  of  gypfum;  it 
has  apparently  been  battered  from  a  hill  on  the  contrary 
fide  of  the  town.  The  property  is  in  Lord  Veksos  of  Sud*> 
bury,in  this  neighbourhood.  Hereisadraw-wellofcnxxl  water 
but  of  confiderable  depth  j  low  enough,  I  fuppofc,  to  be 
fupplied  fi  on  the  Dove.  On  the  declivity  of  the  caftle- 
bank,  on  the  weft-fide,  I  obferved  the  following  remarkable 
plants. 

J.  Dwarf  elder,  (famhiuus  ehuhs)^  in  great  plenty. 

2.  Wild  tcafd,  {diffacus/yh^ris)^  in  confidcrable  quan* 
txty* 

3.  Wild 


}.  Wild  woodi  or  Dyer's  wetdi  {tiftda  luUoIa)^  a  few 
fpecimens. 

Having  often  obferved  the  firft  and  third  of  thefe  plants  in 
fimilar  fituations  about  the  ruins  of  old  caftlesy  I  am  led  to 
eonje£lure|  that  they  have  been  ibrmerly  cultivated  in  thefe* 
places  for  fome  ufe* 

The  fertile  meadows  oil  the  banks  of  the  Dove  act  an  ob« 
jc6l  confideraUy  interefting.    This  rivery  whichy  in  the  .6tft 
part  of  its  courie)  feparatcs  for  many  miles  the  counties  of 
Stafford  and  Derby,  rifes  from  fprings  under  the  lime* 
flone  bills  of  the  Moorlands  and  the  Peak ;  and  at  times  re- 
ceives an  amazing  addition  from    torrents    rufiiing  <fown 
thofc  hills,  after  heavy  rains  or  the  melting  of  (how.  Its  chan* 
ncl  has  a  great  declivity, and  in  many  places  this  river  comes, 
tumbling  over  the  rocks  in  cafcadcs ;  and  in  its  greateft  f>yeU 
pufhcs  on  with  great  rapidity,  which  continues  to  below  Ro* 
ccfter,  where  the  water  has  a  grcyifh  caft,  apparent  to  the 
eye,  from  its  being  impregnated  with  calcareous  earth,  to.. 
which  undoubtedly  may  be  attributed  the  extraordinary  fer«. 
tility  of  its  banks.    For  after  receiving  the  Churnet,  a  con* 
fiderable  ft  ream  from  a  part  of  the  Moorlands,  not  abounding 
v'ith  lime-ftone,  its  water  becomes  diluted ;  and  although  its 
banks  ftill  continue  excellent,  yet  they  vifibly  decline  iu 
riduiefs,  and   the  extraordinary  fertility  ccaies.     Immcnle 
quantities  of  lime-ftone  are  found  both  on  the  banks  and  ia 
ilie  channel  of  the  Dove,  in  the  fixft.  part  of  its  courle :  this 
lime-ftone  has  fellen  in  length  of  time  from  precipices,  which 
ovcr^hang  the  river.     The  fertility  of  land  on  the  upper 
pArts  of  this  river,  about  and  above  Rocefter,  is,  and  always 
has  been  proverbial,  **  as  rich  as  Dove  ;*'  being  an  epithet 
ai)plicd  to  any  fpot  highly  forced.     This  land  has  a  perpetual 
verdure,  and  the  fpring-floods  of  this  river  are  veQ\  gratify- 
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It'^  to  t^e*bnJ-occi:picrs»  who  have  tins  proverb,  *^  In  April 
*'  Dove's  flood  is  worth  .1  Kinf^'"*  s^xjd/'  It  is  alfj  fald  of 
Dovc-banLs  in  Tprlng,  th.it  a  Hick  LuJ  down  tlicrc  over-night 
•ftuH  not  be  fou.id  next  morning  for  grafs.  It  is  very  certain 
thi;i  river  fertilizes  its  banks  like  another  Nile ;  but  fomc- 
tinics  rifcs  fo  high  in  twt'lvc  hours  as  to  carry  off  fliccp  aiul 
cittlc,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  as  few 
hours  abates  and  returns  again  within  its  own  channel.  Be- 
low  Roccftor,  where  tliis  river  receives  the  Churnet,the  plain 
fpreads  very  wide,  and  continues  To  with  variations  to  below 
Uttoxeter :  the  plain  here  on  cither  fide  the  river  is  com* 
pofcd  of  deep  rich  mellow  loam,  impregnated  with,  if  not 
whollv  formed  of  a  rich  fediment  of  mud  and  calcareous  earth* 
The  herbage  is  very  fine,  without  any  mixture  of  rufhes  or 
-iquatic  plaiits.  The  grafles  arc  of  the  common  fort^:  but  the 
foxtail,  the  vtrnal-grafs,  the  ^^^•/,  the  dog's-tail,  and  the  mca« 
dow  brcmus^s  predominate.  It  contains  alfo  rib-grafs,  mea- 
dow and  white  clover,  upright  crowfoot,  and  the  common 
herbage  of  other  meadows  :  not  without  a  mixture  of  the 
*:urfcd  or  common  thiftle,  or  faw-woct^  [ferratula  arvefifis\ 
fo  common  in  every  foil  ajid  country.  The  plain  wuhin  reach 
of  the  floods  of  Dove,  extends  in  fome  places  to  near  a  mile  in 
breadth,  particularly  oppofitc  Uttoxeter, and  amounts  to  fevc- 
Xu\  thoufand  acres,  almofl:  entirely  paftured  with  cows,  ihcep, 
rind  fomc  horfcs ;  very  little  of  it  being  mown  for  hay.  The 
uncertainty  and  fuddcnnefs  of  the  floods  make  the  rifk  of  bay 
too  great.  The  jcnt  of  the  Dove  land  generally  lifcs  to 
rear  forty ihillings  per  acre;  andlwas  informedbyan  eminent 
graxier  on  the  fpot^  that  were  it  not  for  the  inconvenience  of 
Hoods,  the  land  equally  rich  as  at  prefent,  would  be  worth  ten 
ihillings  per  acre  more,  even  for  grazing  4  as  it  fomctimes 
xequ'urcs  a  Iharp  look-out  to  prcfcrvc  the  Aock  from  drowning. 
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cTeir  when  there  has  been  little  or  no  rain  on  tlie  fpot 
A  fudden  rain  or  mdttng  of  the  fnow  on  the  Moorland  or 
Peak  hills  is  fuffident  to  inundate  large  breaddis  of  land  near 
this  river:  as  the  dedivitjr  or  £dl  is  great)  the  fwell  of  water 
IS  fudden^  but  ioon  over,  and  die  largeft  floods  continue  but  a 
few  hours.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  hiiwever,  that  the  ex* 
traordinary  fertility  of  thefe  lands  is  owing  to  this  circumftanc^. 
however  complained  of  as  an  tnoonvenience.. 

The  mod  remarkable  wild  or  native  plants,  that  I  noticed*. 
growing  near  the  Dove,  were^ 

li  Wild  rape  {brajftca  napus)  ;  as  luxuriant  as  any  I  ever^' 
£iw  cul^vated.  .    . 

^Tmiy  (tanacetum  vulgaris).  . 

3.  Water  muftard  (irifymum  bariana).. 

4.  Buttcrburr  (tuJJilafQ  fitajlus). 

5.  Jac)c  by  the  tiedge  {irifymum  alliaria)^ 

6.  Hemlock,  {conium  maculaium). 

7.  Figwortjor  water  betony  (fcrspbularia  aquatica). 


SOME    PARTICULARS    OF   THAT   PART   OF 
STAFFORDSHIRE    CALLED     MOORLANDS,, 
NOT   INCLUDED    IN     THE     FOREGOING: 
ACCOUNT. 

The  North  part  of  Staffbrdfhirct.  called  Moorlands,   is 
fitu.ite  to  the  North  of  a  line  conceived  to  be  drawn  from  Ut- 
toxctcr  to  Ncwcaflle  under  Line.     The  face  of  this  part  of 
the  county  is  various,  but  in  general  hilly,  with  large  trails  of; 
the  land-waftc,pr  uncultivated.     The  firft  markct^town  fromi 
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XJttoxetcr  Is  Chcadle,  fituatc  in  a  plcafant  vale  of  goad  mix- 
ed foil,  but  funounded  by  rude  znd  barren  liilis  :  thofc  hillii; 
arc  compofed  of  huge  heaps  of  ftcrilc  gravel,  that  on  the  weft 
fide  overhang  the  .town.  The  principal  herbage  on  this  hill 
confifts  of  broomi  heaihi  uiiortlcberrics,  mountain  cinciucfoil; 
all  beggarly  and  of  diminutive  growth  :  alfo  of  milk-wort, 
the  mountain  carcx^s^  matt-grafs,  cijlui^s^  and  knap-v/eeds. 
The  hills  north  and  weft  of  the  town,  in  the  pariflies  or  liber* 
ties  of  Chcadle,  Tean,  and  Dilborne,  are  of  the  fame  material, 
upon  an  undcrflratum  of  fand  or  fondy  rock :  the  herbage 
the  iame  as  before,  butf  pitiful  and  beggarly :  amongft  which 
heath  [erua  vulgaris)  is  generally  moft  predominant.  Thefc 
barren  waftcs  are  pretty  cxtenfivc,  and  not  worth,  I  think, 
one  (hilling  per  acre  as  paftiurage  for  iliccp,  or  any  other  ani- 
mal :  they  are,  I  fear,  generally  too  poor  and  beggarly  to  be 
redaimablc  by  cultivation  for  the  purpofes  ofcornorpaf- 
turage.  I  cannot,  ho^iiever,  help  entertaining  aflrongtJeathat 
they  might  be  converted  into  coppices  and'plantations  of  tim- 
ber and  underwood :  the  Scotch  and  other  firs  and  fycamore 
would  probably  fuccecd.  This  laft  is  now  become  a  valuable 
wood,  being  worth  from  eighteen  pence  totwofhillings  per  loot, 
at  Birmingliam,  and  ha^  I  undorfland,  fuccccdcd  well  in  fome 
very  expofed  and  barren  Atuations.  Perhaps,  many  other 
of  our  native  timber^trecs  might  fucceed,  intermixed  with 
thefe^  asone  would  fhdtcr  and  fcreen  another,  l^o  give  any 
fuch  plantation  a  fair  chance  of  fuccefs,  I  fhould  propofe  to 
begin  not  on  the  fummits,  but  on  the  declivity  of  the  hills; 
ikCid  as  fuch  firft  plantations  increafed  in  growth,  to  proceed 
with  frefh  ones  nearer  the  fummi^  till  the  whole  (hould  be 
covered  :  by  which  management  the  plants  of  ftrcngth  and 
growth  would  be  made  to  prote£l  and  fhelter  thofe  of  tender 
age*  The  putrefaiSUon  and  rotting  of  leaves  from  fuch  plan* 
Utions  would  incrcafc  and  enrich  the  furfacc  foil  \  and  as  they 
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c.imc  to  maturity,  t::e  woodlands,  upon  plain  and  pmSlica- 
hlc  ground,  might  be  cleared  and  converted  int6  arable  and 
piRurc  land*  If  fuch  fchemc  be  praflicablc,  which  I  think 
it  certainly  is  by  judicious  mimageir.cnt' and  perfe\'erancc, 
thcfe  dreary  barren  hills,  which  now  convey  an  idcz  *of  no« 
thing  but  poverty,  want,  and  mifery,  would  not  only  orna- 
ment and  beautify  the  country,  but,  by  furiiifliing  it  with 
timber  and  wood,  would  anfwer  the  purpofjs  of  more  valu* 
Able  land,  and  Enable  an  equal  breadth  of  plain  woodjand 
to  be  converted  to  pafture  and  arable,' without  rendering  the 
fupply  of  thefc  neccflary  articles  uncertain  or  precarious. 

The  commons  or  waftes  between  Cheadle  and  Oak- 

Pvloor,   called  Hay-(hutt,  Ranger,  and  Aulton  Common, 

confift  of  an  immenfc  number  of  rude  heaps  of  gravel  upon 

san  under* ftratum  of  fofc  (andy  rock,  thrown  together  without 

order  or  form,  or  rather  into  every  form  that  can  be  conceiv* 

t.d,  into  fudden  fv/ells  and  deep  glens,  with  fcarcdy  a  level 

lycrch :  the  mind,  endeavouring  to  account  for  their  f<»rma- 

tion,  muft  conceive  it  owing  cither  to  fame  Violent  convullion 

of  nature,  or  fome  ftrangc  confufion  of  matter.    This  tract, 

impraAicable  to  the  plough,  now  rough,  barren,  and  bare, 

-might  be  improved  into  woodland  and  plantations,  and  fome 

open  fpots  of  the  moft  favourable  afpe^ls  might  be  referved 

for  gardens  to  cottage  tenements,  and  cultivated  with  the 

fpade  and  hoe.     Above  Oak- Moor,  to  the  riorth-eaft,  1  had 

the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  ideabcfore  ftated  of  planting  pre- 

cipiccs  executed.     A  plantation  has  been  made :  there  on  a 

declivity  as  barren,  rocky,  and  bare  of  foil  as'  any  before 

defcribcd.    This  plantation  fcems  about  twraly  years  old,  is 

In  a  thriving  ftate,  and  contains  "thcf  following  forts,  viz. 

Scotch  fir,  fpruce,  oak,  lime,  birclr,  iallow,  and-  mountain 

a(h.    This  is  the  higheft  improvement' to  which  the  fides  of 

barren  precipices  can  poffibly  be  brought  by  human  iiuluftry ; 
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and  r  think  that  all  cur  public  and  patriotic  Societies  vvfaa* 
offer  premiums  for  plantingt  ihould  confine  fuch  premiums 
to  grounds  impradicable  to  the  plough,  or  of  finall  value^ 
not  exceeding  per  acre  a  finall  ipecified  fum.  I  confider 
cxtenfive  plantations  upon  rich  level,  arable,  or  paftur« 
bnd  as  a  public  nuiiance  and  national  evil,  at  lead  fo  IcTng 
as  there  are  large  trads  of  the  above  defcription  remaining 
unoccupied. 

A  little  north  of  Oak-Moor  the  lime-ftonc  country  begins, 
and  extends  over  a  great  breadth  of  country  to  the  north, 
eaft,  and  weft,  in  many  places  rifing  out  of  the  main  furface 
in  huge  cliffs.     The  Weaver  Hills  are  of  conddcrablc  ex- 
tent.   They  arc  compofcd  of  immenfc  heaps  of  llmc-iloney 
which  I  was  much  plcafed  to  find  covered  with  a  rich  cal- 
careous loamy  earth,  capable  of  being  improved  into  very 
good  arable  or  pafture  land.  They  are  inclofcd  in  large  tra£ls 
by  flone  walls,  but  not  fubdivided,  and  large  breadths  have 
never  undergone  the  Icaft  improvement;  which  I  much  la-^ 
mcnt,  as  the  neighbouring  lands  which  have  been  improved 
are  covered  with  an  excellent  fine  turf*  and  bear  good  crops 
of  grain.     Tkcfe  hills  arc  a  very  elevated  fituation,  over- 
looking, or  at  Icait  as  high  as  any  of  die  Moorland  or  Der- 
byfhire  Peak  hills  which  may  be  fecn  from  their  fummits. 
I  believe  them  to  be  from  one  to  two  hundred  yards  perpen- 
cicuLirly  higher  than  any  of  our  hills  in  the  fouth  of  the 
county :   the  fall  even  from  the  foot  of  thefc  hills  to  the 
higheft  parts  of  the  Dove  or  the  Churnct  is  very  grea^  and 
thofe  rivers  are  very  rapid.     On  one  of  the  fummits  of  thefe 
hills,  in  a  very  red  foil,  I  found  growing  indigenous  my  old 
friend,  which  I  had  long  fincc  cultivated,  the  upland  bur- 
net  {pouriumfanguiforba).     This  plant  I  have  never  before 
(eea  or  heard  of  as  a  native  of  Stafford/hire ;  but  it  is  very 
common  in  the  calcareous  (oils  of  Rutland  and  Bedford,  be- 
ing 
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Ing  a  very  different  plant  to  the  meadow  burnct  (fangulfsrtia , 
ojficinalii).    The  herbage  of  thefc  hills  contains  many  good: 
plants,  both  grades  and  trifoliums,  but  the  hills  are  much - 
overrun  with  uneven  lumps,  which  fccm  to  be  worn  out  or j 
decayed  ant-hills,  covered  with  mofs  or  lichen  \  and  though 
they  are  a  tolerable  fhecp-walk,  I  muft  conHdcr  them  as  little, 
better  than  wafte,  and  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  improve* , 
ment  by  cultivation.    Stanton-Moor,  to  tlic  caft  of  thcfc 
hills,  is  a  confidcrablc  waftc  on  a  limc-ftonc.    Tl]e  iheep- 
ilock  of  this  country  has  been  mentioned  before.  , 

Large  quantities  of  lime  are  burnt  upon  Cauldon  Low^ 
and  clfewhere  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  there  arc  marks  of. 
lime-kilns  formerly  on  Weaver  Hills.  Lime  is  much  ufed 
here  as  a  manure,  being  fomctimes  laid  on  ploughed  ground^ 
and  at  other  times  on  turf,  with  very  good  eftcil  in  iininj; 
fuch  turf.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  after  liming  a  coarfc 
turf  white  clover  has  been  produced  In  abundance,  where 
that  plant  had  not  been  obfcrved  before.  The  lime-flone 
here  is  intermixed  with  a  proportion  of  gypfum  or  alabaftcr. 

In  a  large  tra<Sl  of  this  country  the  fences  are  almoft  wholly 
flonc  walls.  This  praflice  I  cannot  but  confider  as  barba* 
rous.  Quickfet  fences  are  much^ cheaper,  better,  more  du« 
rable,  vaflly  more  beautiful  and  ornamental,  and  make  the 
country  and  climate  more  temperate;  for  in  winter  the 
quickfet  affords  much  better  ihelter  againft  fiorms  of  wind, 
rain,  fnow,  or  hail,  to  man  or  beaft ;  and  in  fummer,  by  its 
refrefhing  (hade,  renders  not  only  more  bearable  but  pleafanC 
that  folar  heat  which,  under  a  ftone  wall,  refle^ed  into  a 
focus  as  it  were  from  a  burning  glafs,  is  always  infupportable. 
The  fanning  breeze,  the  gentle  zephyr,  and  Aofe  other 
pretty  fancies  of  the  poets,  are  unknown,  and  becaufe  never 
felt  would  never  have  been  conceived  here.  I  hope  the 
#wncrs  and  occupiers  of  land  will  hav«  fo  much  regard  for 
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their  own  intercft  and  the  fymmctry  and  beauty  of  their  coun-^ 
try,  as  by  degrees  to  do  away  this  invention  of  barbarous 
ages,  and  a  violence  to  nature,  by  planting  quickfcts,  to 
which  the  (lone  walls  would  be  a  fence  and  fhcltcr  on  or.o 
fide.  With  the  quickfet  (hould  be  planted  in  corners  and 
proper  places  clumps  of  trecf,  and  in  the  fences  a  few  oak,' 
elm,-  witch-elm,  fycamorc,  and  other  forcft  trees,  but  net 
iifh,  which  fliculd  be  in  the  clumps :  thcfe  both  afford  (lieU 
tcr  to  cattle  and  ornament  the  country,  as  well  as  turn  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  proprietor.  When,  the  quickfet 
fences  (hail  have  been  reared,  the  llmc-ftonc  walls  burnt 
may  turn  to  good  account  as  manure,.,  and  the  grit- (lone 
will  be  ready  to  repair  the  roads.  This  improvenr.ent,  and 
Ibme  others  before  named,  which  I  cannot  but  ftrongly  re- 
commend, once  completed,,  pofterity  v.'ill  wonder  why  the 
country"  was  called  Moorlands, 

The  Moorlands,  in  point  of  elevation,  arc  far  above  any- 
thing we  have  in  the  fouih  part  of  the  county,  rifing  per- 
haps at  lead  from  ico  to  200  yards  perpendicular  above  the 
••cncral  level  of  that  country,  hill  above  hill  and  plain  above 
plain,  on  which  heights  large  tracts  cf  inclofcd  pailurag^ 
arc  /Ituated.  This  elevation  greatly  increafcs  the  degree  of 
cold,  by  combining  the  diilcrcnt  caufcs  that  prcducc  it,  and 
by  being  more  expcfed  to  the  elements  of  air  and  water  in 
every  form  and  variety  cf  wind,  hail,  fnow,  or  rain.  The 
air  here,  coiifiderably  more  raiified,  is  Icfs  capable  of 
retaining  the  folar  rays  ;  the  country  is  almoft  in  a  ftate  of 
nature  i  It  has  no  cloathing  nor  (belter  except  the  (lone 
walls,  which  have  no  cfFeft  whatever  againft  the  cold.  Such 
a  fyilcm  of  inclofure  is  completely  barbarous.  Plants,  as 
well  as  animals,  in  this  climate  require  (helcer  and  cloathing, 
or  muft  be  ftarved  and  limited  In  their  growth.  I  am  firmly 
pcrfuadcd  that  the  calcareous  part  of  the  Moorlands,  after 
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(juickfet  iiiclofurcs,  anJ  a  fufficlent  number  of  plantations 
on  the  precipices  aiiJ  fumniits,  fliall  have  acquired  fomc  ma- 
nirlty,  may  be  improved  into  one  of  the  fined  trails  of  land 
i'l  the  couiiiy.  I'hc  calcircous  part  of  the  Moorlands,  or 
that  on  a  limc-fione  bottom,  is  pretty  extcnfive,  reaching  in 
length  from  the  Weaver  Hills  to  Longnor,  and  in  breadth 
ficm  the  Dove  to  Morrcdge,  including  fifteen  or  fixtcen 
p.irl.lics  and  fifty  or  fixiy  fquarc  miles.  The  quantity  of  limc- 
lionehere  is  iiiexhauftiblc,  being  in  many  plaecs  in  ftrata 
of  immenfc  thicknefs.  This  is  the  bcfV  part  of  the  Moorlands, 
and  the  foil  fcems  to  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  producing  a 
fine  herbage  of  grafs  i  and  to  the  credit  of  the  people  here 
I  muft  obferve,  that  their  breed  of  cows  of  the  long-horned 
kind  arc  generally  fuperior  to  ihofe  in  the  fouth  of  the  county, 
where  the  lard  has  been  longer  in  an  improved  ftatc.  I  at- 
tribute this  to  the  plough  and  to  the  growth  of  corn,  the 
chief  confidcration  in  the  latter  divifion,  while  (lock  here 
has  been  the  principal  object..  But  this  general  rule,  like 
moft  othcrf,  muft  be  admitted  with  fomc  exceptions. 

Not  far  from  Okeover  I  obfcrvcd  a  pr.-v£tice  well  worthy, 
pLTiiaps,  of  imitation  in  other  places,  of  w.ilhing  youn]j 
quickfct  hedges-  with  lime-water  to  prevent  their  being 
browlied  on  by  cattle^ 

Cabbages  for  cattle  arc  planted  in  the  fields  near  Okcover, 
and  the  ground  is  well  prepared.  The  extent  of  mea- 
dow-land  on  the  Dove  is  here  much  narrower  than  lower 
down.  In  a  meadow  where  the  water  has  been  fufTcred  to 
fiagnatc  too  much,  a  large  quantity  of  the  pdygenum  am- 
phibium  grows.  The  plantations  at  Okeover  are  flourilhing 
with  a  due  proportion  of  oalc.  The  houfe  and  offices  arc 
'  neat,  plcalantly  Htuated  in  a  jiaddock  of  excellent  fine  turf, 
comm^ndijig  a  view  of  the  Dove  and  its  banks,  with  a 
neat  gothic  church  at  the  very  door.    The  paddock  is  well 

flocked. 
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ilockcd  with  deer.  At  Ham  is  a  plcafant  feat,  the  propctty 
ol*  Mr.  Port,  but  occupied  by  Mr.  Clive.  The  romantic 
fituation  of  this  place  fuggefls  the  idea  of  a  glen  in  the 
Alps.  Here  two  confidcrablc  rivers,  the  Hants  and  Many- 
fold,  burft  from  under  the  lime-ilone  hills,  after  a  fubter« 
rancous  paflage  of  feveral  miles,  in  fcparate  ftreams,  which 
has  been  proved  by  throwing  corks  into  the  dreams  above. 
The  precipices  which  furround  the  valley  in  which  Ham 
{lands,  are  well  cloathed  with  oak  and  other  wood ;  and  the 
pleafure-walks  from  the  feat  on  one  of  thefe  precipices  are 
wonderfully  romantic  and  various.  I'hefe  pleafure-walks 
refemble  fhclves,  one  almoft  perpendicularly  above  another ; 
by  the  fide  of  which  Nature,  with  fcarcely  any  afEftance 
from  Art,  has  furni(hed  a  profufion  of  flowers  of  no  con* 
temptible  appearance;  amongft  others,  native  geraniums 
of  forts,  particularly  the  Roberiianunij  alfo  the  centau^ 
na  fcahi^a^  and  many  other  (howy  natives  whofe  namcs^ 
for  want  of  minutes  on  the  fpot,  I  have  forgot.  In  a  mca« 
dow  over  the  water  the  ramfon  {^allium  urftnum)^  a  very 
^owy  flower,  but  no  very  dcfirable  pafture  plant,  flouriflies 
in  profuflon.  The  fubterranoous  rivers  here  are  very  con«» 
fiderable,  at  leaft  equalling  the  Dove.  In  a  lime-ftone 
grotto,  and  elfewherc,  there  are  feveral  fpecimens  of  petri- 
fled  fifli,  fome  of  them  apparently  in  the  fpot  riveted  by  na* 
ture,  others  brought  from  clfewherc :  fome  of  them  of  the 
carp  or  barbel  kind,  feem  to  have  weighed  when  alive  two 
or  three  pounds  each.  In  a  grotto  here,  Congreve  is  faid 
to  have  cpmpofed  fome  of  his  plays ;  and  indeed  the  fltua* 
tion  is  M^y  advantageous  for  compofing :  the  ihady  bower 
above,  the  murmuring  ftream  below,  the  reclufe  and  retired 
fituatioa,  without  the  reach  or  hearing  of  noiQr  intruders, 
^11  confpire  to  fix  die  mind  upon  its  individual  obje£(,  and 
enable  it  to  icnd  forth  aa  cflFufion  of  its  collc^cd  powert. 
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The  fubterraneous  riverSi  after  burfting  up  herei  form  two- 
very  fine  cafcades.    From  thefe  pleafure-grounds  we  view 
a  very  bold  and  romantic  profpeA  of  two  hillst  called  Thorp 
Cloud  and  Bunftert  on  either  fide  the  Dove :  the  Iatter>  in 
Suffordfliiret  is  an  inmienfe  heap  of  Iime-ftone»  but  covered 
with  a  light  eartht  and  well  ftocked  with  rabbits.  Betweea 
thcfc  two  hilts  the  Dove  falls  in  abrupt  cafcades»  but  is  not 
ill  any  degree  fuperior  to  the  fubterraneous  waters  befora 
named.    Here  arc  large  quantities  of  lime-ftone  fallen  from 
the  over-hanging  precipices.  The  higheft  fummit  of  Bunfter 
I  eftimate  at  300  yards  perpendicular  above  the  Dove»  and 
the  fall  of  Dove  firom  hence  to  Trent  zoo  yards  more» 
The  fides  of  thefe  immenfe  precipices  of  Bunfter  have  a 
icattering  of  wood>  which  I  doubt  not  might  be  eafily  in<» 
crcafcd  in  any  defired  proportion.    The  Ibrts  are  principall/ 
maple»  elder>  hazely  and  hawthorn*  The  remarkable  plants 
on  this  mountain  are  iedums,    geraniums>  veronica^  hy* 
periciimsy  and  a  iavoury  fweet-finelling  mint;  alfo  a  very 
rank  gaUopfts  in  fome  places ;  alfo  on  fome  of  the  fummits> 
in  great  plenty,  the  mountain  ftichwort,  and  a.  very  dimi* 
native  galium  amongft  nettles,  and  a  rank  mofs.    The  ridge 
of  this  mountain  terminates,  in  fome  places,  in  a  number 
of  conical  fugar-lpaf  hills  of  bare  lime-ftone.    This  hill» 
though  of  great  elevation,  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  Weaver, 
nor  To  high  as  fome  of  the  Peak  hills  over  the  Dove. 

To  corroborate  the  juftice  of  the  idea  of  planting  preci- 
piccs,  1  had  the  plcafure  to  find  the  ftumps  of  fome  very 
large  afhes  which  have  been  (awn  down  on  the  declivity  cf 
Bunflcr,  facing  Ilam,  fitting  on  one  of  which  of  .more  than 
a  yard  diameter  I  make  this  memorandum.  May  29,  1794  ; 
and  I  cannot  but  pcrfcvere  upon  every  occafion  in  .ftrongly 
imprcfling  and  enforcing  this  idea,  as  the  dreary  afpcA  of  A 
.  ^rcat  tradt  of  this  country  is  wholly  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
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n^c  land -proprietors  and  occupiers  in  not  raifaig  qulckfct 
rvi:c?3  and  plantations  on  the  declivities »  and  it  is  one  of 
Uic  grcatcft  abfurdities  and  ncglcwts  in  agriculture  that  this 
bic.il:,  elevated,  and  cxpofed  divifion  ihould  have  remained 
(o  long,  and  fhould  ilill  continu-j,  in  a  naked  ibtc« 

One  circumilancc,  hov^'evcr,  in  the  farmers  management 
here  deforves  commcndatioiu  The  land  is  naturally  much 
mere  adapted  to  grafs  than  corn,  the  better  forts  cf  grafles, 
snd  many  of  the  trifuliums  being  produced  fpontaneoufly. 
To  encourage  their  growth  little  more  is  wanted  than  to 
extirpate  their  enemies,  the  more  luxuriant  weeds,  or  the 
buflies  of  furze  and  hcatlu  Accident,  or  the  difcernment  of 
the  occupiers,  has  adapted  their  management  to  this  circum- 
(lance,  and  the  much  greater  proportion  of  the  land  is  paf« 
ture,  ftockcd  with  cows  and  long-wooled  ihecp:  the  paf- 
turagc  would  be  much  improved  in  many  places  by  pulve« 
f  izaiion,  and  by  fowing  clovers,  trefoils,  and  hay-feeds. 
This  is  not  in  all  places  practicable,  on  account  of  the 
rocky  furface,  although  large  traits  inclofed  with  ftonew*alls, 
hut  never  yet  cultivated,  might  be  thus  improved.  The 
llme-ftone  undcr-ftratum  is  generally  covered  with  a  calca* 
rcous  loam  of  ditlercnt  q^jaliticsi  and  depths.  Where  it  is  dry, 
friable,  and  futlicicntly  deep,  it  is  rich ;  and  with  its  fpon- 
.taneous  herbage  only  it  is  admitted  to  be  good  feeding  land, 
but  folcly,  as  they  fay,  for  three  months  in  the  year.  This 
is  accounted  for  from  its  naked  flate  and  cxpofed  afpe£l. 
It  would  undoubtedly  give  good  crops  of  any  grain.  The 
thinner  foils  nearer  the  rock  not  having  a  furrow  of  foil| 
are  good  fhcep-walks,  and  are  not  fubje£i  to  burn  in  any 
feafon.  The  moifler  and  more  tenacious  loam  is  the  word 
cf  all,  but  might  be  improved  by  draining ;  but  the  ftone 
icaccs  do  not  even  admit  of  ditches. 
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Mill  Dal?,  near  Alft«ncficlJ,  it  a  long,  narrow  vr.lc  or 
glen,  of  great  dcptli.  The  fiJes  confift  of  over-hanging  pre- 
cipices of  Ilmc-ftonc,  cftinuced  to  be  from  i03  to  150  yarJi 
of  pcrpcnJicular  elevation,  and  fo  very  ftcep>  that  they  can 
bo  clamber:<J  up  but  in  very  few  places.  The  viifidih  of 
this  glen,  vale,  or  tia'.Cj  at  the  top,  fcarce  exceeds  the 
depth  of  its  fiJes :  it  feems  formed  by  the  burfling  or 
breaking  of  the  hill  which  compofcs  its  fides,  oecafioned 
by  a  want  of  folidity  in  its'T>earing.  The  vale  of  Many- 
fold  is  fituatcd  between  Wcllon  and  Buttcrton,  where  the 
waters  of  the  river  Mmyfold  are  abforbcd  by  the  fiiTurcs 
unJcr  the  lime-done  hills,  and  difchargcd  again  at  Ham, 
four  miiis  below.  The  wameft  imagination  can  Icarcely 
conceive  a  fpot  more  extravagantly  romantic  than  fomc 
pares  of  this  vale.  Thyrfis's  Cavern  here  is  a  conftdetable 
excavation,  pretty  high  up  tie  fide  of  a  lofty  precipice?: 
:t  has  fomcwhat  the  appearance  of  the  infide  of  a  Gothic 
church,  and  appears  to  mc  to  be  a  work  of  art.  Starling! 
alone  arc  its  prcfent  inhabitants.  Near  this  place,  by  the 
road  iide,  the  upland  burnet,  pettrium  /an^uiftrbat  grows 
fpontaneoufly.  At  Exton,  or  ££ton,  is  a  very  confiderable 
mine  of  copper  and  1cad|  tlie  property  of  his  Grace  the 
DuKB  of  DflvONsHiRS  i  uid  there  are  other  mines  of  the 
fame  metals  in  this  diftrid.  The  calcareous  or  lime-Aone 
bottom  ends  at  Morredgci  2nd  the  underftratum  in  the 
tr.'u^  of  country  weft  of  Leek  and  of  this  wafte,  is  gene- 
rally Tandy  or  gravelly  dayt  or  grit-ftone  rock.  This 
pare  of  the  country,  north  of  Mole  Cop>  is  the  worfi  part 
of  the  Moorlands  and  of  Staffordlbire,  die  furlace  of  a 
-confidcrable  proportion  of  this  land  being  too  uneven  for 
'  cultivation.  Large  tra&s  of  wafte  land  here,  .tiiough  fo 
elevated  ill  point  of  iituation,  are  me«r  high  moors  and 
p^ac  molics;  and  of  this  fort  area  great  part  of  Alorredge, 
S  Axcuge, 
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Axcdge,'  the  Cloud  Heatli,  High  Forcft,  Lcck  Frith,  and 
Mole  Cop,  though  ranking  amongft  the  higheft  land  in  the 
county.  The  fummits  of  fome  of  the  hills  in  this  country 
terminate  in  huge  tremendous  clifts,  particularly  thofe  called 
Leek  Rocks  or  Roches,  and  Ipftone*s  jQiarp  cliffs,  which  are 
compofed  of  huge  piles  of  rude  and  rugged  rocks  in  vtry 
elevated  fituations ;  piled  )rock  on  rock  in  a  moft  tremendous 
manner ;  a(loni(hing  and  almoft  terrifying  the  pafling  tra* 
veller  with  their  majeftic  frown.  Here  Angle  blocks,  the 
fize  of  church  ftecples,  are  heaped  together ;  fome  over- 
hanging the  precipice  and  threatening  deftru£Hon  to  all  ap- 
proachers,  and  fome  of  prodigious  bulk  have  evidently  rolled 
from  the  fummit  and  broke  in  pieces.  Thefe  ftupendous 
piles,  the  work  of  Nature,  are  a  fublime  le£bure  on  humility 
to  the  humkin  mind;  ftrongly  marking  the  frivolity  of  all  its 
even  greatcft  exertions,  compared  with  the  flighted  touches 
of  tliat  Almighty  hand  which  placed  them  here ;  in  whofe 
prefcnce  all  flefh  is  as  grafs,  and  the  proudeft  productions  of 
the  higheft  efforts  of  human  genius,  are  but  as  chafF.  The 
fpeculatlve  mind,  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  their  origin* 
or  formation  by  any  known  laws,  agency,  or  operation  of 
Nature,  is  loft  in  amazement, .  and  led  to  exclaim  with  the  • 
Egyptian  Magicians,  ^  this  is  the  finger  of  God  ;'*  for 
the  moft  fuperficial  obfcrver  may  perceive  that  it  is  his  work. 
Leek  Rocks  or  Roches  are  compofed  of  a  coarfe  fandy  grit 
rock ;  thofe  of  Ipftones  have  for  their  bafis  gravel,  or  (and « 
and  (mall  pebbles  cemented  together. 

Upon  Morredge  and  Axedge  commons  large  quantities  of 
peat  arc  dug  for  fuel,  and  a  number  of  labourers  were 
^^g^ng  it  when  I  examined  this  country  the  beginning  of 
June  1794-  The  peat  moflTes  on  Morredge  were  generally 
three  or  four  feet  deep ;  the  foil  afterwards  was  a  gravelly 
clay.    The  peat  both  here  and.  on  Axedge  is  porous  as  a-. 
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fpunge^  and  equally  retentive  of  moifture ;  (b  much  Co^  that 
it  wosnoW)  and  I  believe  always  is  bogg/i  notwithftandtng 
its  high  ficiiatioA  and  a  dry  feafon,  and  yields  £9  much  ^ater 
from  prefiure  diat  it  fiirniihes  finaU  lakes  in  the  hollowS) 
rivulets  down  the  dedivttiesi  and  ftarves  the  lutural  hsr« 
hage  around  i  to  that  icarcely  any  thing  floariihes,  or  indeed 
grows,  on  or  near  thefelpots  except  heath  (mra),  and 
that   ftarvedi  whorileberriesi    the  xottony  ruih  or    graft 
(erhpbor^m)^  carix*s  and  ruihes.    I  can  have  no  doubt  but 
thcfe  high  bogs  may  be  eafily  drjuned :  the  fall  is  inftanta« 
neous,  die  cutting  of  drains  eafy>  and  done  in  any  quantity 
on  or  near  die  Ipot.    Indeed  another  great  obftru&ion  to  the 
improvement  of  dieie  lands  Is  die  immenfe  quanddes  of  ftone 
lying  on,  or  of  rocks  rifing  out  o^  and  above  the  furface. 
This  would  be  ibmewhat  leflened  by  fuch  draining^  as  fiom 
the  huge  tremendous  cliffs  in  which  the  hills  above-named^ 
and  many  odiers    in  diis  neighbourhood!    terminate^  im- 
menfe fragments  of  broken  ftones  have  fiiUen  in  every  direc- 
tion.   It  is  evident  that  thefe  rocks  in  ibme  early  period 
have  fallen  in  pieces,  eidier  by  fomc  violent  convulHon  of 
Nature,  or  more  probably  by  an  alteradon  in  the  earth^s 
center  of  gravity,  from  fome  agency  under  the  immediate 
will  of  the  Almighty  Creator,    Thefc  ftonc  cliffs  and  frag- 
ments cover  a  confidcrable  extent  of  land,  particularly  about 
Ipftoncs,  Wetlcy   Rocks,  Leek  Roches,    to  the  weft  of 
Flafli,  HighForeft,  the  Cloud  Heath,  and  Mole  Cop  com- 
mon, with  the  wafte  nordi  of  this  laft,  and  indeed  in  many 
other  places.     Here  the  warmeft  or  moft  fanguinary  friend  to 
agriculture  can  expe£fc  little  more  than  iheep  walk  or  planta- 
tion ;  and  I  camiot  but  moft  ftrongly  and  repeatedly  call  upon 
the  land  proprietors  to  attempt  the  latter,  in  which  I  have  no 
doubt  but  a  perfcvering  attention  will  be  crowx^ed  with  fuc« 
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cefc ;  and  by  which  fuch  Jand  will  be  brought  to  the  higheft 
ftate  of  improvement  poflible. 

It  is,  however,  an  encouragement  to  attempt  other  agri- 
cultural improvements  in  uncouth  fpots,  when  every  atten- 
tive obfcrver  can  remark,  that  fome  fuch  Tpots  here,  which 
have  been  levelled,  cultivated,  and  improved,  are  now  covered 
with  a  very  good  and  Rwe  herbage  fit  for  pafture,  and  feem 
very  gratefully  to  have  anfwered  or  exceeded  every  expectation 
that  could  reafonably  have  been  formed  by  thofc  who  at- 
tempted  and  executed  fuch  improvement.  There  is  in  all  the 
Moorland  foil,  whether  upon  a  calcareous  or  grit  bottom,  a 
ftaplc,  or  a  fomething,  which  has  a  tendency  to  produce  pafture ; 
fo  much  fo,  that  the  pafturcs  here,  however  thin  the 
foil,  or  near  the  rock,  never  or  fcarcely  ever  burn  or 
parch  from  drought.  This  upon  the  lime-ftone  bottom  I 
ihould  have  expected ;  but  upon,  the  grit  bottom  (hould 
fcarcely  have  believed,  had  I  not  in  part  feen,  fo*  far  as  the 
advance  of  the  fcafon,  by  no  means  a  moid  one,  permits  me, 
and  had  I  not  farther  been  informed  from  good  authority  that 
fymptoms  of  drought  arc  here  .  fcarcely  *  ever  obfcrvable. 
Perhaps  the  climate  or  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  on  this 
high  ground,  naturally  cool,  may  in  fome  degree  favour  this 
tendency  to  fummer  verdure. 

Oat  bread  is  eaten  very  generally  in  the  Moorlands,  and 
none  other  kept  in  country-houfes ;  this,  however,  I  cannot 
confider  as  any  criterion  of  povcrty,^  or  of  a  backward  or 
unimproved  flate,  as  I  think  it  equally  wholefome,  palate- 
able,  and  nutritive  with  wheat  bread,  and  little  cheaper  even 
here ;  for  upon  enquiry  at  Leek  I  found  the  oatmeal  and 
wheat  flour  nearly  the  fame  price.  For  feveral  days  during 
my  ftay  in  this  country  I  eat  no  other  biead  from  choice, 
preferring  it  to  wheat  bread,  and  rather  wonder  it  is  not 
more  general)  and  kept  in  London  and  elicwhere  for  fuch  « 
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palates  as  prefer  it  In  the  remote  country  villages  it  is 
often  baked  chick,  with  four  leavcH)  and  a  proportion  of  oat- 
hufks :  this,  even  when  grown  mouldy,  is  eaten  by.  the 
natives  widiout  murmuring^  . 

South  of  Mole  Cop  the  country  alters,  and  can  no  longer 
be  termed  M  Dorlonds.  Here  a  regularly  indofed  country  com* 
mences,  with  all  the  beauties  of  quickfjt  iudofurc,  {belter^ 
and  ihade.     The  Potteries  are  of  conflderable  extent  and  ^ 
population,  and  v^ry  much  a  national  obje£l.   The  Trent  and 
Mcrfey  Canal,  which  paflcs  du'ough  them,  has  been  a  very 
great  convenience  in  the  conveyance  of  heavy  articles  ufed 
in  this  manufacture  ;  whidi  circumftance^  united  -with  the 
genius,  ipirit  of  entcrprize,  and  exertion  of  "the  maftetsand 
workmen,  has  happily  fuccceded  in  raidng  tliis  manufacture  in  > 
a  very  rapid  manner,  from  fniall  beginnings,  to  its  preCent  im« 
portance  and  national  confcquence.    The   great  improve- 
ments introduced  into  this  manufacture  by  Mr.  Wedgwood^ 
and  others,  will  be  for  ever  an  honour  to* their  memor}*,  and  . 
rank  them  among  the  benefaClors  of  mankind.     The  cream- 
coloured  ware  has  all  the  neatnefs  and  elegance  of  porcelain ; 
is  In  very  general  ufe,  and  is  wrought  into  a  vaft  variety  of 
forms  for  purpofes  both  ufeful  and  ornamental.     The  raw 
material  ufed  in  this  bufmefs  being   of  little  or  no  value,  . 
the  amount  of  value  of  the  manufa<Stured  article,  which  isr  very 
confiderable,  and  a  great  addition  to  the  national  capital,  may 
be  coiifidcrcd  as  wholly  created  by  the  indiiftry  of  thofe  con- 
cerned and  employed  in  this  manufacture  ;  by  the  fucccis  of 
which,  Burflem  and  Hanley  Green,  from  fmall  villages,  have 
rapidly  fwelled  into  large  market-towns,  and  are  now  equal : 
in  population  to   Newcaftle  and  Leek;  befidcs  which,  the 
Pottery  indudes  a  number  of  populous  villages  fcatiered  over 
this  neighbourhood.     Mr.  Wedgwood  Is  ho  inconfiderable 
planter*   His  feat  anu  pleafure-grounds  at  Etruria  are  laid  out 
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^th  nsatneTs  and  degancei  and  very  much  ornament  the 
country. 

The  land  here  is  in  general  cold,  inclining  to  a  ftift  foil, 
ivhich  continues  to  near  Leek,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  which 
its  quality  improves.  From  Leclc,  three  or  four  miles  to* 
Avards  Afhbourni  the  land  is  very  barren  and  rocky  ;  yet 
about  the  church  at  Ipftones,  and  from  thence  to  Bellmont 
it  is  much  improved,  and  in  many  places  is  good  pafture  land. 
Iplloncs  fharp  difFs  have  been  mentioned  before  ;  to  the 
fouth  of  which  is  Bellmont,  the  f^at  of  Edward  Sne  yd,  £fq. 
plcafantly  fituatedon  the  weftern  declivity  of  a  romantic  glen, 
the  flopes  of  which  are  well  covered  with  oak  and  other 
wood,  with  a  brook  murmuring  through  the  bottom  into  the 
Churnet  Mr.  Snbyd^s  plantations  arc  extcnfivc,  and  of  all  the 
different  ftages  of  growth  from  infancy  to  maturity,  I  had  the 
pleafure  of  obferving  fome  recent  ones  upon  barren  rocky 
land  impra<5licable  to  the  plough,  where  the  young  plants 
are  healthy  and  promifmg.  Had  every  gentleman  who  has 
landed  property  in  the  Moorlands  improved  his  eftate  in 
this  way  in  an  equal  degree  with  Mr.  Skeyd,  I  fhould  have 
had  little  occafion  to  have  complained  of  the  <<  nakednefs  of 
^  the  land"  in  fo  large  a  portion  of  this  country. 
Ran  Plants  in  Mr.  Sneyd's  If^eods. 

J.  Cow«grafs,  or  Cow-wheat  (fmlampyrum  Jyhaticum)^ 
recommended  by  Wxtherikc  as  an  excellent  cow  herbage. 
I  .found  the  fame  plant  fmce  in  the  woods  at  Upper  Areleyj 
and  hedge  fides^  Walfall  wood,  and  Brownhills. 

■a.  Yellow  pimpernel  (fyjimacbia  mmorum).     ^ 

3.  Bearsfbot  {belUborus fcetidus.) 

4«  Crimfon  grsfs  vetch  (latbyrus  niJfoUa.) 

5.  Spleenworti  {afpUmum fcoU^indriunu) 

Jb^  Al^gelica^ 
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J.  Golden  fixlfragc,  (tbryfsfpltmum  alurnatifallum)  j  te- 
f:des  majiy  other  curious  plants  in  common  with  other  places. 

Mr.SSEYD"inform'.*d  mc  that  thewintergrecn  {pyrela)  is 
common  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Paflld  Trentham,,  the  feat  of  the  moft  NoHc  MAR<iyi» 
of  Stafford.  Here  the  hanging  wood  with  its  umbra- 
geous foliage,  the  verdant  lawn  with  its  beautiful  Ihady- 
fprcading  liees  and  clumps,  promlfcuoufly,  as  it  wltc,  dif- 
pofed  in  infinite  variety;  the  fprcading  fhects  of  water- 
wich  their  accompanyments  of  impervious  fhadc,  and  loft  to 
the  eye  by  their  length  and  winding  behind  the  fwclHng  hill 
and  fliJidy  copfe  ;  have  an  effciS  truly  magnificent  and  worthy 
of  the  noble  owner :  the  houfc  and  offices  are  corrcfpond- 
cnt.  This  place  for  the  beauties  of  fhzde,  water,  and  tur^ 
united,  has  fi:w  equals  and  no  fuperior. 

Near  Nowcaftle  are  made  large  quantities  of  excellent 
blue  tile,  for  covering  buildings,  which  on  account  of  their 
fupetior  quality  in  duration  arc  fcnr  to  a  conildcrable  dil^ 
tance. 

From  Talk  on  the  HiU  I  proceeded 'throu^  -  Audley  itnd 
Ealtcrley  to  Betley-.  The  country  is  IndoTed  with  quickfets. 
Well  p]antG<{,  and  the  timber-trcei  arc  of  luxuriant  and  fioiirifli* 
ing  growth.  The  ftwl  in  general  is  2  mixt  gravelly  loam  ; 
tbe  undcrftratum  is  various  j  land,'  gravel,  mart,  or  gric  ' 
ilone  rock.  The  foil  here,  being  the  happy  medium  between 
the  ftcritity  of  iand  and  the  harihnefs  of  clajr,  is  adapted  to 
either  tillage  or  pafturc.  The  meadow  and  grazing  land  is 
covered  with  a  good  herbage,  and  Ae  com  crops  luve  a 
promifing  appearance ;  and  upon  the  whole  this  Diftri^  may 
be  called  a  fine  country. 

Betley  was  formerly  ranked  amongft  the  market-towns  of 
the.  county,  but  has  now  loft  that  honour,  its  market  having 
dcdiosd. .  It  is  a  neat  Uttlc .  town,  omameated  by  two  hand- 
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•f  mt  feats ;  the  one  belonging  to  Mn  Tollet,  and  the  jother 
to  Mr.  Fletcher,    There  is  a  road  through  it.from  New-, 
calllc  to  Nantwich  and  Cheftcr. 

Between  Betlcy  and  Newc&ftle  is  a  good  deal  of  light  landf 
Might  enough  for  turnips,  and.fome  fewfmall  clofes  were  under 
I  preparation  for  that  vegetable ;  but  I  think  in  too  fmall  a  pro- 
tion*  South  of  the  road  leading  from  Betley  to  Newcaftle, 
a  ftronger  foil,  or  friable  clayey  or  marly  loam,  commences 
and  continues  with  fome  variations  to  Ecclclhall,  and  farther ; 
the  underftrata  being  generally  marl  or  rock,  with  fome 
exceptions,  principally  on  rifing  ground,  where  the  furfacc 
.Is  often  llj^hter,  and  the  underftrata  are  fand,  gravel,  or 
findy  rock.  On  wafte  alfo,  or  uncultivated  ground,  as 
Maer  Heath,  Afliley  Common,  &c.  the  furface  is  a  thin  black 
peat  moor,  and  the  underftrata,  cfpccially  of  the  billy 
parts,  fand,  gravel,  or  iandy  rock.  The  herbage  is  poor, 
being  generally  heath,  gorfe,  whortleberries,  carex's^  and  . 
a  (mail  proportion  in  patches  of  the  grafles.  The  foil  mcncs 
and  approaches  more  to  a  friable  marl  nearer  Ecclcfhal!!, 
where  the  upland  is  a  rich  deep  red  fri;.ble  marly  loum }  ex- 
cellent for  wheat  or  any  other  grain.  The  meadows  round 
the  Blfhop^s  palace  are  alio  generally  rich,  though  fome 
patches  have  the  appearance  of  being  morafi}',  and  feem  to 
want  draining. 

The  BI(hop*s  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ecclefhall 
arc  very  extenfivc,  and  well  ftockcd  with  timber  and  under- 
wood. Since  drawing  up  the  accounts  of  the  woodlands 
and  plantations  of  the  county  I  have  received  the  following 
information  refpc£ling  them  from  Mr.  Harding,  who  I  ho 
licvc  has  the  management  of  them. 

^  The  extent  of  the  woods  near  Ecdefhall,  including  the 
'^  Bi(hop*s  woods  and  Bumtwood|  are|  I  beUeve»  about  one 
^  -thoufand  five  hundred  acres. 
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^^  The  fyftcAi  bf  managing  them  is  variable.  Some  parts  of 
^^  the  Bi(hop*s  woods  are  cut  at  fourteen  years  growth  for 
^  crace  rods  and  heads  for  the  potters  ufe^  others  at  feven  years 
^  growth  for  rods  only.  The  timber  trea  are  moftly  oak,  and 
^  left  as  near  an  equal  diftance  as  can  jbe,  from  forty  to  eighty 
^^  on  an  acre*  The  foil  being  very  poor  in  moft  parts  of  thefe 
<^  woods,  the  oaks  arc  flow  in  growth.  This  foil  is  in  general 
^^  of  the  gravel  or  grey  iandy  kind,  and  would  not  be  worth 
^  more  than  eight  (hillings  per  acre  if  in  cultivation.  The 
<<  value  to  the  owner  is  more  in  their  prefent  ftate  than  if  iu 
^^  cultivation ;  the  employment  to  the  labourer  of  greater  con- 
^  fequence,  being  in  the  winter  feafon;  and  the  benefit  to  the 
^  public  much  greater;  for  without  a  fupply  of  wood  from  thefe 
^^  coppices  the  potters  would  experience  a  want  of  wood  for 
^<  the  purpole  of  making  crates  to  pack  their  ware  in. 

^  The  beft  part  of  the  wood,  fuch  as  willow,  alder,  birch,  or 
^  afli  that  is  clear,  is  made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofe  of  hay  rakes, 
^<  fcythe  poles,  mop  ftails,  and  other  articles  for  the  brufli- 
«^  makers  ufe.  In  the  low  parts  of  the  woods,  where  the  foil  is 
<^of  a  better  nature,  the  underwood  will  pay  fifteen  (hillings 
^  per  acre  annually,  if  itii>  well  (tooled,  and  attention  paid  to 
^  planting  the  fpaces  between  the  (lools. 

*'  Afhlcy  Heath,  July  5,  1794.      Thomas  Harding." 

Between  Ecclcfhall  and  Stafford,  about  a  mile  fouth  of  the 
road,  is  Latford  Pool.  This  Pool,  quite  neglc^Slcd,  and 
without  being  of  the  Icaft  ufe,  keeps  back  the  water  fo  as  to 
render  upwards  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  a  perfeil  morafs 
incapable  of  producing  any  ufcful  herbage;  a  large  proi>or- 
tion  of  which  morafiy  land  is  the  property  of  the  Chilllngton 
family.  The  draining  is,  I  undcrftand,  in  agitation,  and 
(hould  by  no  nicans  be  neglciled,  as  the  land  might  be  con- 
-vcrtcd  toufeful  meadow,  and  in  its  prcfcnt  ftatc  is  a  national  lofs. 
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The  water  and  damaged  land  are,I  underfl:and,difFcrent  proper- 
ties. This  accounts  for  the  neglefted  ftatc  of  the  land,  which^ 
the  owner  has  no  means  of  draining  without  drawing  down 
the  Pool*  The  ftrong  marly  upland,  with  fomc  variation.^^ 
continues  from  hence  fouthward  as  far  as  Blimhill  and  part 
of  Brcewood  parifh.  The  nature  of  foil  in  the  midland  part 
of  the  county  is  explained  in  the  Map. 

The  fouthern  part  of  the  county  having  fomc  peculiarities, 
they  are  attempted  to  be  delineated  in  the  following  (hort  re- 
marks made  on  the  particular  fpots,  in  a  tour  through  that 
divifion  of  the  county. 

Rowley  Regis.  This  parifli  exhibits  a  very  ftrilcing 
ilngularity,  being  in  it(clf  diftin£l  from  any  other  diflri^l  in 
the  neighbourhood  or  in  the  county.  It  is  principally  com- 
pofcd  of  an  infulatcd  mountain,  ending  or  finifhing  in  various 
peaks,  pikes,  or  fummits.  The  higheft  fummit,  called  Tur- 
ner's hill,  is  thchigheft  ground  in  the  fouth  of  StaiFordfhire, 
but  much  beneath  the  Moorland  hills,  or  the  Wrekin  and 
Clay  hills  of  Shropftiire.  The  other  highcft  points  of 
Rowley  mountain  are  Oakham  and  Corncy  hills.  This 
mountain  has  for  its  bafis  a  fingular  fpecies  of  quartzofe 
ftone,  devoid  of  any  grit  quality,  called  Rowley  rag-ttone ; 
large  quantities  of  which  are  carried  to  Birmingham  and  elfe- 
where  for  pavements  and  repairing  roads.  It  is  extremely 
hard,  too  mvich  fo  to  be  hewn  by  a  common  tool ;  the  co- 
lour is  a  rufly  blue.  This  ftone  is  totally  void  of  any  cal- 
careous quality,  but  very  probably  containing  a  fmall  pro- 
portion of  iron.  This  ftone  lies  in  an  infinite  number  of 
fragments,  and  fome  of  them  of  immenfe  bulk,  both  above, 
upon,  and  beneath  the  furface.  The* rock  called  Rowley 
hail-ftone  is  of  this  quality,  and  of  great  fize.  Doctor 
Plott  has  moft  abfurdly  expreflTed  a  doubt  whether  this 
may  not  have  been  a  production  of  art.    It  is  evidently  the* 
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\Vi:«k  cf  nature.  The  Rowley  ftonc  wliea  dug  for  lies  in  ni> 
ilrata,  but  in  ruJc  heaps  in  every  dire£lion,  generally  bc- 
iicath  the  furfacc  foil,  but  often  rifmg  above  it,  witli  inau- 
mcrabls  fragments  both  upon  the  lands  and  roads.  The  hills 
north  of  Rowhy>  near  Dudley  and  Sedgelcy,  are  compofcd 
of  lime-ftonc ;  whilft  thofe  of  Clcnt,  to  the  fouth,  may  be 
termed  a  ftonc  braih,  or  innumerable  fmall  fragments  of 
broken  rock  ftonc,  intermixed  with  a  red  fand  or  fandy  loam : 
whilft  Rowley,  as  it  were  infulated,  differs  from  both }  the 
furface-foil  a  ftrong  marly  loam,  retentive  of  moifture  even 
in  its  elevated  fttuation,  and  producing  a  good  herbage  of 
grafs.  The  roads  of  this  parifti  are  rocky  precipices,  and 
moft  of  the  heavy  can  iage  done  on  the  backs  of  horfbs. 

The  Hills  of  Clent  are,  at  and  near  their  fummits,  com- 
pofcd of  a  light  foil  intermixed  witli  fmall  broken  fragments 
of  rock.  The  lower  ground  is  of  a  better  ftaple,  as  con« 
talning  more  of  a  marly  or  loamy  quality.  The  ftone  brafh 
quality  goes  apparently  to  a  great  depth,  rendering  the  foil 
porous,  and  pafling  the  rains  tlirough  quick,  which  renders 
tliis  foil  liable  to  burn  in  hot  fummers,  except  where  the 
moifture  is  retained  by  the  marly  loam  abounding  in  the  fur- 
face  foil.  A  confiderablc  part  of  thefc  hills  arc  nothing  but 
fliccp  walk,  totally  unimproved,  but  covered  with  a  fine 
turfed  herbage,  intermixed  witli  little  rubbifti,  except  here 
and  there  a  furze  or  gorzc  bufli,  Thefc  hill  fummits  are 
very  high  ground,  nearly  equalling  thofe  of  Rowley ;  they 
feem  for  the  greatcft  part  capable  of  the  turnip  and  barley 
culture.  This  part  of  the  county  has  fcveral  cxtenfive 
commons.  On  one  near  the  Stcwponcy  I  examined  the  her- 
bage, and  found  it  principally  heath,  fern,  (heeps  fcfcuo 
mattgrafs,    white  galium,  and  fheep  forrel. 

Klnvcr  is  a  light  gravelly  foil,  on  a  grit  rock   bottom,  of 
various  quality,  from  fertility  to  fterility.     On  Kinvcr  Ed^-e 
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is  an  old  extenflve  military  work  or  encampment,  now  occu- 
picd  by   ihcep.     Kinver  is  ftill    in   an  unimproved  ftate  • 
though  inclofcd  and  appropriated,  but  not  fubdividcd.     Of  a 
confidcrablc  tm&  indofed  in  this  neighbourhood  fomc  years 
back,  part  is  improved  and  part  not,  but  Tome  progrcfs   is 
making  :  the  foil  being  fterile,  t)ic  improvement,  to  render  it 
fertile,  muft  be  a  work  of  time.     Weft  of  Kinver,  and  fouthf 
cf  Enville,  the  foil  changes  into  a  ftrong  clayey  or    marly 
loam,  more  or  lefs  harfh  or  friable,  under  which  defcription 
is  included  the  whole  of  Over-Areley,  and  part  of  Enville 
and  Bobbington.      The  hilh  are  often  rocky,   with  fmall^ 
fragments  upon  and  near  the  furfacc,  in  fome  parts  quartzofe, 
in  others  gritty.     The   furface  foil  varies  in  colour  from  red* 
to  grey,  with  ;\11  the  (hades   of  colour  between.     The  culti« 
vation  the  fame  as  in  other  ftrong  foils.     This  parifti  has  for* 
merly  been  famous  for  fruit,  cfpccially  apples ;  but  the  or- 
chards have  been  fufFcred  ^o  decline,  though  fome  recent  at« 
tempts  have  been  making  towards  reinftating  them,  and  the- 
foil  and  afpe£l  are  doubilcfs  well  adapted  fox:  the  purpofe. 

At  Sir  Edward  Littleton's,  at  Tcddefley  Park,  I* 
obfervcd  a  pra«Slicc  forgot  to  be  named  in  its  proper  order, 
and  in  my  opinion  almoft  peculiar  to  the  place.  Although* 
fevcral  hundred  acres  of  land  arc  kept  in  hand,  yet  almoft  the- 
whole  being  kept  in  turf,  little  or  no  grain  of  any  kind  is« 
grown  ;  to  fupply  therefore  the  deficiency  of  ftraw  for  litter,, 
large  quantities  of  fern  are  coUaSled,  of  which  one  or  more 
large  ftacks  are  formed  every  year  ;  confiderable  breadths  off 
:hc  common  being  mown  for  that  purpofe. 


PRICE 
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PRICE  OP  PROVISIONS  and   othbr  LANDED^ 

PRODUCE. 

T'HE  price  of  proviiions  in  this  county  has  been  in  many  in* 
fiances  very  flu£luating,  and  their  rife  and  fiiU  feem  owing  to 
a  combination  of  different  caufes ;  to  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  ; 
import  or  export :  to  the  plenty  or'  (carcity  alfo  of  money. 
Since  I  have  been  in  the  farming  bufine(s,  which  is  about 
fifteen  years,  I  have  known  wheat  ^t  all  prices,  from  four 
{hillings  to  ten  {hillings  and  {txpence ;  barley  from  two  (hil- 
lings tofeven  {hillings;  and  oats  from  one  (hilling  and  fix^ 
pence  tc(|{biir  (hillings  and  ftxpcnce,  and  this  for  a£tua]  con* 
fumption »  but  it  muft  be  obferved  that  our  bu{hel  is  nine 
gallons  and  a  half.  Butchers  meat  has  varied  confiderably  in 
that  period..  Pork  or  bacon  hogs,  finking  the  of&I,.  have 
fold  from  two-pence  halfpenny  to  four-pence  halfpenny  per 
pound ;  cows,  calves,  and  (heep,  from  three-pence  to  fivc- 
pcnce  halfpenny.  The  price  Is  at  prefent  high,  but  h:is  by  no 
means  been  gradually  and  regularly  rifing,  but  very  often 
fluduating.  The  price  of  butchers  meat  has  been  generally 
more  flcady  than  that  of  com.  The  following  are  nearly  the* 
prcfcnt  prices. 

Wheat,  eight  (hillings  arid  fix-pence  the  bufbel. 

Barley,  laft  malting  feafon,  from  five  (hillings  and  fix- 
pcnce  to  fix  (hillings  and  fixpence,.but  expected  to  be  mudt 
cheaper  the  enfuing. 

Oats,  at  prcient  three  (hillings  and  fixpence  to  four  (hil- 
lings. The  bufhel  for  all  grain  here,  except  malt,  conuins* 
nine  gallons  and  a  half. 

Bc^fand  mutton,  three-pence  halfpenny  to  four-pence  half- 
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^pcnny  per  pound,  from  Midrummcr  to  Chriilnus  ^  and  lour- 
pence  to  five-pence  from  Chriftmas  to  Midlummer* 

Lamb,  four-pence  to  eight-pence. 

Veal,  three-pence  to  five-pence  per  pound. 

Dry  bacon,  fix-pence  to  feven-pence  v^^hole  fides,  and  one 
penny  more  by  retaiL 

Pork,  in  winter  four-pence  to  five-pence :  none  fold  in 
fummer. 

Cheefe,  forty  (hillings  to  forty-five  (hillings  per  hundred,  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds;  and  four-pence  halfpenny  to 
five-pence  per  pound  by  retail. 

Butter,  ten-pence'  to  one  (hilling  per  pound,  of  eighteen 
oimces. 

Oak-timber,  per  foot  •    .     •  i  to      26 

Afh  ditto        •  •  9  to       I  6 

Elm  -ditto  «•  -        9  to      I  6 

The  other  forts,  as  beech,  fycamore,  poplar,  and  the  diffe- 
rent forts  of  fir,  according  to  quality  and  demand,  plenty, 
fcarcity,  and  other  local  circumftances  of  time  and  place ;  va- 
rying from  eight-pence  or  nine-pence  to  one  (hilling  and  Ax- 
pence,  or  two  (hillings  per  foot. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  cuftomary  weights  andmeafures  of  this  country  differ 
xonflderably  from  the  regular  ftandard ;  the  cuftom  of  Wol- 
verhampton market  being  eighteen  ounces  to  the  pound  of 
butter ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  to  the  hundred  of 
cheefe  i  nine  gallons  and  a  half  to  the  bu(hel  of  barley,  oats, 

beans, 
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beanS)  and  pcafe ;  and  feventy-two  pounds  to  die  bufhd 
^vheat :  whiift  that  of  other  markets  in  the  county  varies^fome 
being  more  and  fome  Icfs.  Malt  is  generally>  through  die 
county,  fold  by  the  Winchefter  bufhel  of  eight  gallons»  and 
wheat-flour  by  the  ftone  of  fourteen  pounds.  Much  com- 
plaint has  been  made  of  this  variation}  and  much  has  been  faid 
about  a  regulation  of  weights  and  meafureSy  and  obliging 
every  perfon  to  fell  by  the  ftatute  or  ftandard  weight  or  mea- 
furc;  but  I  cannot  think  it  a  matter  of  much  importancc» 
particularly  in  the  whole&le  wayi  for  in  every  contract  of 
any  magnitude,  the  parties  will  always  underftand  each  other. 
And  although  malt  may  be  fold  out  by  a  lefs  meafure  than 
barley  may  have  been  bought  in,,  yet  the  competition  be- 
tween different  maltfters  will  render  juftice  to  the  oonfumer. 
In  cafes  of  retail,  let  the  magiftrate  do  his  diity,  by  prote^ling 
the  poor  from  fraud :  the  wholefale  dealer  needs  not  his  pro- 
tedtion,  he  will  take  care  of  himfelf :  and  the  public  are  beft 
fcrved  by  a  competition  between  difFerent  dealers ;  who,  die 
more  numerous  they  are,  the  lels  danger  will  arifc  to  the  pub«- 
lie  of  monopoly  or  combination. 


A  LIST  OF  PLANTS,  TREES,  OR  SHRUBS,  NA. 
TIVES  OF  THIS  COUNTY,  REMARKABLE 
FOR  BEAUTY  OR.  USE,  OR  FOR  THEIR. 
MEDICINAL,  POISONOUS,  OR  OTHER  SIN- 
GULAR QUALITIES.  THE  DIETETIC,  OR. 
AGRICULTURAL  PLANTS  HAYING.  BEEN 
MOSTLY  NOTICED  BEFORE. 

^*  Privet   {ligujlrum  vulgaris)  ;  common  in  hedges  on 
this  farm  \  nukes  an  cxccUcjit  garden- fence,  whca  cropped. 

2.  Brook 
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2.  Brook  line  {veronica  beccabunga)  \  a  v/holcfome,  but 
pungeiit  faring  fiillad :  common  in  ftrcams. 

3.  Valcri.in  [vaLr.ana  cj^cinaHs)\  coininon  in  molft 
ground. 

4.  Flag  [Irii  pfeud'ocorus)  ;  in  moift  fituations. 

5«  Reed  (crando phragmita) ;  in  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes, 
common. 

6.Wi!d  ttafcl  {dipfacus  fylvejlris)  ;  near  Tamworth,  com- 
mon. 

7.  Dog-wood  [cornus  fanguinca) ;  in  hedges  common. 

8.  Scorpion-grafs  (myofotis  fcorpioides) ;  hedges  and  fields, 
very  common. 

9.  Viper-grafe  {echium  vulgaris) ;  a  (howy  flower,  very 
common. 

10.  Buckbean  [fnenyanthes  nymflmdis  (^  trifoUata)  ;  in 
pits  common :  a  beautiful  flower ;  the  leaves  of  the  latter  ex- 
tremely bitter,  and  two  ounces  faid  to  fupply  the  place  of  a 
•pound  of  hops. 

11.  Feather- foil  (^«//dw/^i^/7///^r/j) ;  in  watery  places  be- 
tween  Lichfield  and  Barton  by  the  road-fide ;  a  beautiful 
£ower. 

12.  Pimpernel  {anagaUls  arvenfts)\  corn-fields,  common. 

13.  Bell-flower  (campanidd)  ;  hedge-fides. 

14.  Honey-fuckle  (Unicera  per icfynunum)',  hedges  com- 
mon. 

15.  Mullein  (verbafcums)j   feveral  forts  j  hedge- fides. 

16.  Henbane  (byofcyamus  nlger)\  amongft  rubbiih  and 
road-fides. 

17.  Dwale,  or  deadly  night-lhade  {atropa  belladonna)  \ 
amongft  the  lime-worlcs  of  Sedgeley  and  Dudley,  yery  com- 
mon :  one  of  our  moft  poifonous  plants. 

18.  Woody  night-ihade  {filanum  duUainara) ;  in  pits  and 
hedges* 

29*  CQXitory 
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19.  Ccntory  {cbirtnia  antaurium) ;  extremely  bitter  \  ia 
paftures*  <i 

20.  Buckthorn  {rbamnus  caibarticus) ;  in  hedges. 

21.  Smooth  buckthorn  {rbrnnnus  frangula)  i  in  hedges  on 
this  farm. 

22.  GootAertj  (rihf  grcjffiilaria)^  Mr.  Skeyd  of  Bel* 
monty  near  Leek,  has  difcovered  this  ihrub  in  the  Moorlands 
of  the  dhUa  kind  i  that  is,  unfertile^  unlefi  male  and  female 
plants  grow  near  each  other ;  of  which  he  ihowed  me  fpeci- 
mens  tranfplanted  into  his  garden. 

23.  Periwinkle  {viiua  minor)  i  in  hedges  $  alfo  the  (vm« 
ca  viajor). 

24.  English  mercury  {cbinopodium  bonus HiHrtcus)\  on  road»- 
fides :  a  good  dietetic  plan^  worthy  of  cultl vationj  little;  infe* 
rior  to  fpinach. 

25.  White,  green,  and  maple-lcaved  goofefbot  {cbenopo* 
dlums  alia^  viridty  Isf  hjbridum) ;  common  garden  weeds.   ; 

26.  Sanicle  (fanicula  Europaa) ;  hedge-fidcs,  near  Bet* 
ley>  and  elfewhere :  flightly  bitter,  aromatic,  and  aflringent.   - 

27.  Pignut  {bunium  fiixuofum)  \  paftures,  orchards,  &c; 
The  roots  would  be  an  agreeable  addition  to  our  winter  deileits« 
(Withering). 

28.  Hemlock  {conium  maculatum) ;  in  hedges  common : 
a  plant  of  a&ive  poifonous  qualities. 

29.  Angelica  {angelica  fyhejiris)  ;  in  moift  woods  and 
hedges,  common  \  warm,  acrid,  bitter,  and  aromatic.     ( Wx« 

THERINC). 

30. Water  parfnip  {fclum  anguflifolium)\  common  in  ftreams : 
a  plant  of  a£live  properties,  that  ought  to  be  inquired  into* 
(Withering).  -    : 

31.  Fools  parlley,  or  IcfTer  hemlock  {aetbufa  cynapiu^)  ^ 
common  in  gardens,  and  nuich  refembling  pariley,  for  which 

U  .  it 
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k  is  ibmetunes  nuftakcn:  *  ^vben  ascn  a  oodSoos  Cckacb.** 

(WlTRERlKC). 

^  Wild  dicnril  {ci^crwfiyBMm  uwa,jMm)  i  oomaioa  la 
hedges. 

33.  Ground  afh  {^ugifmUKm  f^Js^srij)  %  in  iome  ked^ 
and  orchards  in  great  abundance :  the  leaves  may  be  eaten 
carij  in  the  fpring  as  a  poc-herh. 

34.  Marih-dder  (yHtnumm  §fiiliis)  i  a  handibme  flinib  ^ 
common  in  hedges.     The  guc«Jcr-ro&  is  a  x^aricty  of  iu 

35.  WhicB-bcrried  elder  {Jipmi»ms/nelh-alifi)  i  at  Com* 
bridge^  near  Rocefter  ;  alio  near  the  &rm-haulc  occujHed  bj 
Mr.  HoROERN,  £ffington»  near  Wolverhampton. 

36.  Purging  flax  {litnamcmihankitm)  i  in  pafturcs  oa  this 
Urm  :  an  infufion  of  two  drams  or  more  of  Uk  dried  plant  is 
an  excellent  purge.     (Withering). 

37.  Snow-drop  (galamtbas  mhmlis) ;  in  ordiards ;  a  beauti* 
ful  early  flower,  of  welcome  appearance,  as  foretelling  the  ap« 
proach  of  fpring.— — Fair  maids  of  Fcbruaiy.     (  WiTHtlt* 

JNC). 

38.  Englifii  hpcinthor  harebell  {bya.binthus nfmfcriptMs) ; 
hedges  very  cormr.on  :  the  fircfh  roots  ^rc  pohosicas,  and  may 
be  converted  into  ftarch.     (  Withering^\ 

3Q.  Myrtle  flag  (ac^ms  calamus)  ;  hanks  of  rivers,  near 
the  river  at  Tamworth,  at  the  bottom  of  Mr,  Old£Rshaw*i 
garden  :  the  root  pov.*dercd  might  fupply  the  place  of  our  fo- 
reign fpiccs  i    it  is   our  only  native   true  aromatic  plant# 

(LiNKiEUS), 

40.  Barberry  {herbcrrls  vulgaris)  ;  in  hedges.  This  fhrub 
isT.iJ  10  have  the  quality  of  blighting  the  ears  of  wheat,  evea 
to  t  c  diftancc  of  three  or  four  hundred  prds  acrofs  a  field 
1  i*c  leaves  and  berries  are  gratefully  acid.. 

41.  Water  plantain  (i#/^iw  plGKtag$)i  growii:g  in  water; 
common. 

42.  Willow 
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42.  Willow  herbs  {epilobium  birfutum  £ff  anguftlfolium) ;  a 
beautiful  (howy  flower,  growing  in  hedges  and  moift  ditches 
on  this  farm  and  clfewhere. 

43.  Knot-grafs  {polygonum  aviculan) ;  road-fides>  paths^ 
and  com*fie^^S)  common.  This  plant  and  feveral  others  of  the 

« 

fame  fpecics  arc  very  productive  in  feeds,  which  fccm  pecu* 
liarly  the  food  of  fmall  birds,  and  intended  by  a  bountind  Pro- 
vidcnce  as  a  principal  article  in  the  fupport  of  that  beautiful 
pare  of  the  aninuted  creation. 

44*  Herb  Paris  {parts  quadrifiUd) ;  hedge-fldc^  in  a  mea- 
dow on  this  farm  in  plenty.  The  roots  will  vomit  as  well  as 
ipecacuanha,  but  muft  be  given  in  a  double  quantity.     (LiK- 

K^US  in  WlTHERIKO^. 

45.  Mofchatel  {adoxa  mofcbattUina)  \  ditch  banks  on  this 
fu-m,  very  early  in  the  fpring. 

46.  Stitch  wort  {Jlillaria  holrJiaa)\  hedge-fides,  early  in  the 

Ipring. 

47.  Stone  crops  ( fedums  teUphium  (^  acre) ;  even  the 
'former  growing  on  roofs  in  the  Moorlands,  particularly  at 

Wctton ;  the  Utter  on  mountains  in  the  Moorlands,  and  roofs 
clfewhere. 

48.  Wood  forrcl  {ox alls  aatoftUa)  ;  woods  and  hedge- 
banks :  the  juice  isgratcfa'Iy  acid,  andaconferve  is  made 
from  it. 

49.  Lychnis's  of  forts,  particularly  the  {lychnis  fios  cuculi) 
or  cuckow  flower,  a  ragged  red  flower  in  meadows  i  and 
the  red  and  white  wild  campion  in  hedges  {lychnis  dioica). 

50.  Spurry  ( fpergula  arvenfis  ist  nodofa) ;  common  on  this 
farm  on  fomc  poor  arable  land  when  in  tillage ;  very  prolific  in 
feeds,  which  are  eaten  by  fmall  birds, 

51.  Agrimony   {agrimonia  eupatoria)\  hedge-fides  com«» 

moa. 

U  2  52.  Dycf*' 
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52.  Dyer's  weed  {rejcda  luUola) ;  in  die  lime-worts  at 
Dudley,  uiid  at  ILiyhcaJ  in  plenty.  This  pliuit  is  ufcd  in 
dyeing. 

SZ*  Spurges  (etdphorlias  extgua  ^  hcUofcopa)^  devil's 
milk  I  in  gardens  and  corn-ficMs  common. 

54.  Houfj-lcek  {fempervhum  tcSiorum)  ;  on  roofs  and 
old  walls. 

55.  Prunus*s,  the  bird- cherry  [prunus  padus)y  is  a  beautiful 
flowering  (hrub,  growing  in  a  hedge  on  this  farmj  alfo  on 
Bufhbury-Hall  farm,  about  Shtlford  near  Walfall,  and  in 
the Mooi lands:  the  floe  and  bullacc  {prunus  fpinofo  iJinfititiay 
are  veiy  common  in  hedges. 

56.  Hawthorn.  The  common  white  hawthorn  iswell known 
every- where  ;  but  the  wild  for  vice  {a'dtagus  torminalis)  is  a 
rare  fhrub,  worthy  a  place  in  pleafure-grounds:  it  grows  fpon-^ 
taneoufly  in  a  hedge  upon  this  farm. 

57.  Crab-tree  {pyrus  mains) ;  ii<  hedges.  The  acid  juice,, 
called  verjuice,  is  a  good  adringent  or  repellent,  and  ufed  in 
ftrains.  With  a  proper  addition  of  fugar  a  grateful  liquor  may- 
be made  of  It,  little  inferior  to  old  hock.     (Withering). 

58.  Rofj,  fwcet  briar  {rcfa  rul^ig'tnofu)^  and  dog-rofe  (rofa^ 
canina)  ;  in  hedges  ;  the  leaves  are  a  good  fubftitute  for  tea. 

59.  Bramble,  including  the  rafpborry  [rubus  idteus)^  and-, 
the  blackberry  [rubus  frutlcofus)  \  in  hedges  and  woods. 

60.  Strawberry  Cy>tf^^r/^) ;  in  hedge-banks  and  woods. 
Mr.  Sneyd  of  Belmont,  has  a  fpccies  of  flrawberry,  which 
he  is  certain  is  a  dhlca  plant;   tliat  is,   unfertile  without 
bodi  male  and  female  plants ;  bur,  I  believe,  not  a  native. 

6 1.  Herb  bcnnet  (gcum  urbanum) ;  woods  and  hedges. 

62.  Celandine  ^chelidanium  majus)  ;  in  hedges.  The  juice. 
is  very  acrimonious,  and  will  cure  warts  and  the  itch.. 
(Withering). 

63.  Water  lilly  {nym^taa-  luUa  i^  alba)  \  in  rivers. 

64.  Bugle 
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64.  Bugle  {ajuga  rrptant)  i   in  paftures :  the  roots  src 

aftringcnt. 

65.  Wood  (age  {teucrium  fcorciUma) ;  ditch-banks  and* 
thickets. 

66.  Betony  {betonica  officlnalh)  \  woods  and  fhady  places* 

67.  Woundwort  {JIacbys  fyhatica)  %  in  hedges. 

68.  Wild  thyme  (thymus  firpjllum) ;  heaths  and  road^fides, 
in  the  fouth  part  of  the  county* 

69.  Snapdragons  {antirrhinums  majus  Cff  Unaria) ;  the 
former  a  beautiful  flower9  abounding  on  the  walls  of  Rufhall 
CaftIC)  near  Walfall ;  the  latter  common  in  hedges,  called 
toad-flax.  Withering  fays  of  the  latterfaninfufionoftlie 
leaves  is  diureticand  purgative:  the exprefled  juice  mixed  with' 
milk  is  a  poifon  to  flies. 

70.  Figworts  ( fcrophularia  aquatica  tf  node/a)  ;  moift 
places.  WiTHBRlKC  fays,  fwine  that  have  the  fcab  are  cured 
by  waihing  vidth  a  decoction  of  the  leaves. 

71.  Fox-glove  {digitalis  purpurea)  ;  a  fhowy  plant ;  very 
coinmon* 

72.Whitlow-grafs  {draba  Virna)\  walls  and  dry  paftures  ;• 
a  diminutive  plant,  very  early  in  the  fpring  in  flower. 

73.  Water-crefs  {Jifymbrium   najlurtium)'^   fprings  and 
rivulets  :  an  early  and  wholefome  fpring  fallad;  antifcorbutic- 
and  ftomachlc 

74.  Hedge-muftards  {crifymums  officinale  fcf  aUiaria). 

75.  Gilliflowcr   {cheiranthus  chiri)  ;  on  old  walls. 

76.  Geraniums,  various  forts  in  paftures. 

77.  Mallov/  (malva/y he/iris)  ;  road-fides  and  hedges. 

78.  Tree  mallow  {lavatera  arborea)\  road- fides. 

79.  Dyer's  broom  {gcnijla  tin^loria) ;  in  fomc  paftures. 

80.  Creeping  reftharrow  {ononis  repens)  ;  roaJ-fide   near 
Himley :  the  other  reftharrow  was  named  before. 

8  X*  MclUot  ( trifoliim  mcliktis  cfficinalis).   This  plant  is  not 
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tvcry  common  in  this  county,  but  I  have  fcen  fpecimens  of  It, 
particularly  in  Stafford  Field,  and  between  there  and  EcclcihalL 
J  have  fomccimes  wondered  that  it  has  been  taken  fo  lit* 
tie  notice  of  as  an  agricultural  plant,  being  the  mofb  luxuriant 
of  all  our  trefoils,  and  the  moft  tenacious  of  growth.  Horfes 
are  extremely  fond  of  it  (this  I  have  often  remarked).  Cows, 
(heep,  and  fwinc  eat  in  Linnaus  calls  it  an  annual  plant, 
Hudson  a  biennial,  and  Berkenhout  a  pcreimial.  In 
fome  parts  of  the  counties  of  Rutland  and  Bedford,  particularly 
the  former,  it  is  fo  abundant  amongft  wheat,  and  cither  grain, 
that  I  have  been  aflured  on  the  fpot,  the  drawing  it  out  as  a 
weed,  has  frequently  coft  five  or  fix  Oiiiiings  per  acre.  Hence  I 
{hould  fuppofe  it  a  perennial.  7'his  circumdance  may  per- 
haps be  a  fufEcient  warning  againft  introducing  it  upon  arable 
■jand :  yet  a  plant  fo  tenacious  of  growth,  and  acceptable  to  cat- 
tle, may  poilibly  be  a  good  addition  to  our  meadow  and  paf- 
ture  herbage. 

82.  St.  John's  yroit  [hyptrlcums)  ;  a  beautiful  flower; 
hedges. 

83.  Hcmp-wccd     {eupatGnum    cannabinum)  ;  in    moid 
ditches. 

.84.  Tanfey  (tanacctum  vulgaris)  \  road-Ades  and  banks  of 
•rivers. 

85.  Wormwood  (arUmifia) ;  road-fides  and  rocky  places* 

86.  Feverfew  (matricaria  partbemium)  ;  hedges  and  walls, 

87.  Cliamomile  {anthimis  ncbiHs)i  on  old  trodden  turf. 

88.  Violet  {vio/a  oJorata)  I  ditch-banks. 

89.  Panfy  {viola  tricolor)  \  in  corn-fields. 

90.  Cows  and  calves  [arum  macula  turn)  \  d*tch-banks« 
^91.  CatVtail  {typha  latifoUa)\  ponds  and  rivers. 

92.  Burweed  [fparganium  trcdum)  \  ditches  and  moift 
ground. 

93.  Hop 
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93*  Hop  {bumulut  lupulus) ;  hedges  at  Whlttington  and 
clfcwhere* 

94.  Black  bryony  {tamus  communis)  ;  hedges  and  thickets^ 

95.  Common  bryony,  wild  vine  (bryonla  dioica)  i  hedges 
near  Lichfield. 

96.  Crofs  wort  {valantia  cruciata) ;  baulks  by  hedges 

fides. 

97*  Pellitory  of  the  wall  (parietarla  officinalis) ;  on  old 
walls,  on  the  gateway  leading  to  Lichfield  minfter. 

98.  Burdock  {arifium  lappa) ;  road-fides  and  rubbiih. 

99*  CIubb*mois  {lycopodium  clavatum)  i  on  CannocL 
Heath. 

100.  Stinking  mord,  or  polecat  {phallus  in^udicus)i  in 
thickets. 

The  above  are  our  moft  remarkable  native  plants,  (b  far  as- 
comes  under  my  obfervation ;  bcfides  thole  mentioned  before 
as  agricultural  plants  or  weeds :  many  of  the  more  common^ 
and  welUknown  ones  are  omitted,and  perhaps  Ibme  worthy  of^ 
notice  may  have  been  overlooked. . 
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STAFFORDSHIRE  COMMERCIAL  ACCOUNT : 
OR,A  SKETCH  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  STATE 
OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  STAFFORD,  UNDER 
THE  FOLLOWING  HEADS;  i.  MANUFAC- 
TURES. 2.  MINES.  3.  CONVENIENCES  FOR. 
CONVEYANCE  UPON  CANALS  AND. 
ROADS. 

^'  Manufactures.  The  manufaaures  of  Stafford- 

fliirc  are  very  coniiacrabIe> .  and  cwmprchcnd-  a  variety  of  ■ 

articles, , 
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ariidw";,  paiiicukrly  hardware,  iiails,  toys,  japamied  goods, 
and  potter's  ware  *,  alfo  produdUons  in  cotton,  filk,  leather, 
woollen,  linen,  and  many  other  articles. 

The  manufacture  of  hardware  is  carried  on  In  the  fouth 
part  of  the  county  to  a  great  extent;  and  Wolverhampton,  and 
•its  neighbouring  populous  villages,  produce  locks  of  every 
kind,  and  of  the  very  beft  quality  :  aiid  this  may  be  termed 
the  flaple  manufacture  of  this  town*  Buckles  are  alfo  manu- 
factured here,  and  a  great  number  of  hrjids  employed  upon 
that  article.  In  fome  particulars  of  fl eel-toys,  efpecially  watch* 
chains,  they  have  long  been  famous  for  exceeding  every 
other  place,  and  ftill  ftand  unrivalled:  but  this manufa<^ure 
in  particular,  and  the  others  in  general,  have  fuffered  much  by 
the  war,  orders  having  been  wanting  and  remittances  preca- 
rious. The  mam  fadture  of  edge-tools,  files,  augers,  and  ja- 
panned goods  here  is  confiderably  extenfive,  as  well  as  that  of 
a  great  many  other  articles. 

The  ftaple  manufacture  of  Walfall  may  be  faid  to  be  {hoe« 
buckles  and  chapes,  in  which  a  great  number  of  hands  are 
employed,  and  fome  good  fortunes  have  been  made.  Alfo  this 
town  and  neighbourhood,  particularly  Bloxwich,  is  famous 
for  the  manufacture  of  faddlers  ironmongery,  fuch  as  bridle- 
bits,  (tirrups,  fpurs,  &c.  Thefe  are  fold  to  theiaddlers  iron« 
mongers  at  Walfall,  and  form  the  bafis  cf  a  confidcrable  traf- 
fic, carried  on  to  great  advantage,  and  by  them  circulated 
to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr. 
Curtis  of  Walfall. 

The  manufaccure  of  nails  in  Staffordfhlre  is  very  extenfive, 
employing  many  thoufands  of  hands  in  fome  of  the  moft  po« 
pulous  country  parifhes,  particularly  Sedgeley,  Rowley, 
Weftbromwick,  Smethwich,  Wombourne,  Pelfall,  the  Fo« 
reign  of  Walfall,  and  many  other  places.  A  great  number 
cf  women  and  children,  as  well  as  men,  are  employed  in 

making 
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making  the  finer  and  lighter  forts,  which  they  do  equally  wdL 
The  manufa6lures  of  Mr.  Bolton  at  Handfworth  are  in  this 
county,  and  very  conilderable,  employing  many  hundreds  of 
hands,  chiefly,  I  believe,  in  various  kinds  of  toys,  and  in  the 
machinery  for  ftcam  engines.  Bilftone  furnifhes  a  variety 
of  plated,  lackered,  japanned,  .jsmd  even  enamelled  'goods. 
"VVednefbury,  I  believe,  does  fomcthing  in  the  gun  trade.  To- 
bacco and  fnufF-boxes  of  iron  or  ftcel,  and  finifhed  in  various 
ways,  are  got  up  at  Darlafton,  Willsnhall,  and  in  their  neigh** 
bourhood.  Moft  of  thcfe  manufadures  have  fufFered  more  or 
kfs  by  dte  war  i  though  I  underiland,  the  trades  of  nails  and  • 
fadlers  ironmongery  are  pretty  good  ;  buckles  and  locks  in- 
different I  and  the  fteel-toy  trade  almoft  annihilated.  Thefe 
nunnufa£lures  fuffcrcd  a  fimilar,  or  perhaps  greater  dcpreflion 
ill  the  American  war ;  but  were  extremely  and  uniformly  flou* 
ilfliing  during  the  peace,  from  theconcluiionof  the  American 
war  to  the  commencement  of  the  prefent.  This  is  a  fufficient 
proof  that  their  flouriihihg  (late  is  confiftentonly  with  a  (late 
of  peace. 

The  manufacture  of  potter's  ware  in  the  north  of  the 
county  IS  very  cxtcrifive  and  important,  the  vahic  of  thcma- 
nufadured  article  being,  as  it  were,  a  creation  of  the  manu* 
faCluicr,  from  a  raw  material  of  no  value. 

The  Potteries  confift  of  a  number  of  fcattered  villages, 
occupying  an  extent  of  about  ten    miles  j   and  may  con* 
tain    about  twenty     tlioufand    inhabitants,'  including   thofc 
who  depend  upon  them  for  employment  and  fubfiflence. 
They  have  not  been  fo  flourifliing  fiace  the  war. 

Stafford,  the  county  town,  has  a  very  confiderailc 
manuf<i6lurc  of  (hoes,  botli  for  home  confumption  and  ex- 
portation;  and  the  tanning  and  other  different  branches' of  the 
leather  trade,  and  alfo  the  manufafturc  of  hats,  are  carried  on 
uix)n  a  large  fcale  in  many  other  towns  in  the  county. 

X  The 
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The  cotton  manufj£lures  of  this  county  are  not  inconfide* 
jrable:  thofc  of  Mr.  Arkwrxght  at  Roceftcr,  and  clfc- 
whcre  nc^  the  Dove,  arc  upon  a  large  fcalc,  and  employ  a 
great  number  of  hands;  and  thofc  of  Meflfrs.  Peelb  and 
Wilkes,  at  Fazcly  and  Tamworth,  are  very  confiderable ; 
bcfides  which  there  are  extenfive  cotton  works  at  Burton  and 
Tutbury.  This  manufat^ture  has  a  great  tendency  to  pro- 
mote our  national  induftry,  by  finding  employment  fuitable 
to  both  fcxcs  in  early  youth,  and  thus  initiating  them  in  early 
habits  of  induftry.  The  country  is  much  obliged  to  thofe 
gentlemen  by  whofc  exertions  and  perfcverance  this  manu- 
facture has  been  introduced  and  eftabliihed. 

Leek  has  a  coxifiderable  manufacture  in  the  (ilk  and  mo- 
hair way  i  the  nunufaCtured  goods  from  which  are,  fewing- 
lilks,  twilt,  buttc»ns,  ribbons,  filk-fcrrets,  ihawls  and  filk- 
handkerchiefs.  In  thefe  nuuiufodtures,  as  by  information  from 
MefTrs.  Sleigh  and  Alsop,  and  Philips  and  Ford,  ma- 
nufacturers, and  otliers,  are  employed  about  two  thoufand  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  and  one  thoufand  of  the  adjacent 
country.  In  this  trade  fome  good  fortunes  have  been  made, 
and  it  has  been  very  flourifhing ;  but  the  check  on  paper  cre- 
dit, which  in  a  great  meafure  hurt  the  confidence  of  all  con- 
nexions, diminifhed  the  trade  here:  and  the  war  muft  in  fome 
degree  have  damped  the  ^cm^and  for  it  abroad :  yet  the  trade  is 
now  in  a  flour ifhing  ftate,  and  confiderably  better  than  it  was 
ibme  months  ago. 

Cheadle  and  Teyn  have  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  tape, 
which  finds  employment  for  the  induftry  of  iu  inhabitants. 

The  wooUea  manufactory  within  this  county  is  not  very 
confiderable,  and  a  Wge  proportion  of  the  raw  wool  grown 
therein  is  fold  into  the  <;loathing  and  ftockihg  countries ;  yet 
there  are  wool-combers  in  moft  of  the  towns,  and  fome  which 
puih  a  co{Ji^i^l9  bytods  j  apfl  ^  gpgd.  deal  of  wooUca  do(h 
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is  got  up  in  the  country  by  private  families,  though  in  \c& 
quantity  than  formerly. 

l^here  is  no  confiderable  public  manufa<Siure  of  lineni  but 
a  good  deal  of  burden,  hempen,  and  flaxen  cloth  got  up 
in  private  families  i  a  great  many  people  rcfident  in  the 
country  being  now,  and  having  long  been,  in  the  habit 
of  growing  a  patch  of  hemp  and  flax,  which  h  generally 
manufactured  within  the  county. 

Of  the  population  of  Staifordfliire,  I  fuppofe  one  third  are 
fupported  by  agricultural  or  other  profeflions  or  employments 
thereon  depending,  and  two  thirds  by  manufa£lurcs»  com* 
mcrcc,  and  mines. 

With  refpeiSl  to  the  efFeAs  of  extend ve  manu&£lures  on 
agriculture,  I  believe  there  can  exift  but  one  rational  opi* 
nion,  and  which  mud  be,  that  thofe  cfFeCts  are  of  the  mod 
advantageous  kind,  and  that  in  every  tndancc  the  value  of 
landed  property  will  mod  rapidly  rife,  as  the  demand  for 
and  facility  of  difpofing  of  its  products  is  increafed;  and 
With  this  opinion  agrees  every  remark  I  have  received  upon 
the  28th  Qiicry  propofcd  by  the  Board,  and  which  refers  to 
this  particular  fubje£l.  The  only  inconveniences  that  can 
poflibly  be  complained  of  are,  iird,  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  labour,  which  is  always  highed  in  manufaAuring  coun- 
tries; and,  fecondly,  an  iiicreafe  in  poor's  rates,  which 
mud  always  be  highed  in  populous  countries.  Thefc  in* 
conveniences  are  abundantly  compenfated  for  by  an  in- 
crcafmg  confumption  of  landed  produce,  and  a  brilk  dc« 
mand  for  fuch  produce  at  market. 

Mines.  The  mines  of  this  county  arc  valuable  and  ex- 
tcnfivc,  and  in  fomc  articles  may  fairly  be  pronounced  in** 
cxhauftible.  Tnc  coal  land  of  StafFordihire,  which  has 
been  proved  fuch,  and  where  the  cxidence  of  that  mineral 
ncir  enough  the  furface  to  be  eafUy  raiftfd,  has  been  afcer* 
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uincd)  contains  a  fpace  of  about  50,000  acres:  of  this  fpacc 
the  quantity  cxhaudcd  by  confumption,  from  the  carlieft  times 
to  the  prcfcnt  day,  doss  not  exceed  a  tenth  of  the  whole ; 
rjiJ  t!)ou^h  the  fcarcity  and  advance  in  price  of  this  article 
have  been  complained  of,  the  fcarcity  of  it  has  been  owing 
•  Co  local  caufes ;  and  the  advance  in  price  has  perhaps  been 
no  more  than  a  juft  proportion  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of. 
labour,  and  the  machinery  necefTary  in  the  trade.  In  the 
fouth  of  the  county  the  coal  country  extends  in  length  from 
Cannock  Heath  (including  a  part  of  that  waftc)  to  near. 
Stouioridgc,  and  in  breadth  from  Wolverhampton  to  WaU 
fall.  In  the  north  of  the  county,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newcaflle  and  the  Potteries,  Lanc-£nd^  Holly-Bu(h,  and. 
again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chcadlc.  The  country  pro- 
ducing lime-ftone  is  ftill  more  cxtenftve;  at  Scdglcy  and' 
Dudley  Caftle  Hills,  Rufliall  and  Hayhead,  but  above  all 
on  the  north-eafl  moorlands  and  banks  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Dove,  where  the  greateft  confumption  or  length  of 
time  could  fcarcc  apparently  IcfTen  the  immcnfc  quantity. 
In  this  latter  diilrict  arc  fomc  veins  of  alabaflcr,  which  is 
alfo  dug  between  Needwood  Forcft  and  Tutbury.  Of 
freeftonc  here  arc  very  good  and  cxtcnfive  quarries,  Bil- 
ilone  affords  a  freeftonc  of  very  fine  grit,  fit  cither  for  mould- 
ings, building,  or  grindftones  of  the  finer  fort,  for  which 
laft  purpofc  it  is  excellently  adapted.  Gonial,  ncarScd'c- 
ley,  has  alfo  plentiful  quarries  of  a  coarfer  and  chcnper  free- 
ftonc, ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  that  of  Bilftonc,  Tixall 
produces  an  excellent  and  durable  building  frccfton?,  which 
is  cafily  raifed  in  blocks  of  almoft  any  dimcnfion  j  and  the 
(amc  article  is  again  found  at  Wrotiefley,  lirccwoodPark 
Pcndeford,  and  a  great  many  other  places  in  the  county. 

I&o>r.    The.  ftrata  of  iron  ore  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Wcdiicft)ury,  Tipton,  Bilftone,  part  of  the  parifli  of  Sedge- 
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ley,  and  ether  parts  of  the  coal  country,  are  very  extetifive.' 
Thcfe  flrata  generally  lay  under  a  ftratum  of  coal,  and 
have  occafioned  fomc  vety  confiderable  iron-works  to  be 
lately  eftablinied  on  the  banks  of  the  Birmingham  Caiial, 
where  thq  iron  trade  is  very  much  increadng;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  capital  fpirit  of  enterprise  and  exertion  of 
our  iron-mafters  will,  in  time,  produce  this  neceflary  arti- 
cle in  fufficient  quantity  to  preclude  the  neceffity  of  an  im« ' 
portation  from  abroad ;  or  at  lead  to  Ic/Tcn  the  quantity  of 
fuch  importation,  the  balance  of  trade  in  which,  is  very  much 
sgalnft  this  country. 

In  thefe  mines  of.  coal,  lime,  and  iron»  and  in  the  foun- 
derics,  blaft-furnaccs,  fliiting-^millf,  and  other  branches  of 
the  iron  trade,  great  numbers  of  workmen  are  employed, 
and  the  extcndon  of  the  iron-trade  in  particular  is  of  great 
confcquence  to  the  interefts  of  this  kingdom.  The  extent  of 
the  iron  trade  in  all  its  varieties,  wrought  and  unwrought,. 
for  agricultural  and  other  internal  purpofes,  and  for  home  con- 
fumption  and  exportation,  under  its  innumerable  (hapes  and 
forms,  is  now  fo  very  great,  as  to  rival  even  that  of  the  great 
flaplc,  wool;  and  to  make  the  fuperiority  of  the  latter  fome- 
what  queftionable;  and  from  the  abundance  of  iron  ore  and 
fuel  with  which  this  country  abounds,  the  trade,  particularly 
fo  far  as  relates  to  the  produdion  of  the  metal,  is  capable  of. 
being  much  extended ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
poflibility  that  this  country  will  wholly  fupply  itfelf  with 
that  article. 

The  other  minerals  of  the  county  are  principally  thofe  of 
copper  and  lead,  of  both  which  confiderable  quantities  arc 
raifed  at  Eiflon,  near  Warlow,  upon  the  eftate  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Alfo  a  copper  mine  is 
worked  at  Mixon,  within  a  few  miles  of  Leek,  and  a  lead 
mine  near  Stanton-Moor,      And  there  are  fcvcral  braf^ 
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-works  in  this  part  tf  the  county,  particularly  at  Whiftoll, 
Oak-Moor,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  ofChcadlcj  and  ac 
ShiHey wich,  near  IngcdreCy  lis  a  confidcrablc  falt-Work. 

Canals.  Rcrpt^tinjg  the  conveniences  for  conveyance  of 
heavy  articles,  perhaps  no  county  in  lLngIand,or  even  coun- 
try in  the  'univerfe  of  eqlial  extent,  is  better  accommodated 

.  >vith  artificial  canaU.  I  have  marked  the  length  upon  tlia 
tnap  of  the  county  herewith  fent,  of  thofe  now  in  hand,  as 
well  as  thofe  whidi  have  been  wholly  executed  nearly  within 
the  lail  30  years.  Thefe  lands  extend  about  200  miles. 
7'wo  or  three  good  projects  of  the  fame  kind  alfo  might  dill 
be  marked  out  within  die  county.  They  much  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  bulky  and  weighty  articles,  fuch  as  coal,  lime- 
done,  and  lime,  iron  in  the  ore  or  metal,  and  confiderably 
reduce  the  expence  of  carriage.  The  trade  in  thofe  arti- 
cles has  confequently  been  extended  in  a  very  confiderable 
^icgree,  and  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood  where  thofe 
articles  are  produced  has  increafed.  The  Writer  of  this  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  very  rapid  extenfion,  not  only  of  Bir* 
mingham  for  the  Jaft  twenty  years  previous  to  the  prefent 
war,  but  alfo  of  the  Potteries,  was  much  promoted  by  canal 
conveyance.  Similar  inftances  are  to  be  found  elfewhere : 
at  Tipton-Green,  now  a  populous  town,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Birmingham  Canal,  at  Mr.  Wilkinson's  extenfive 
works  at  Bradley  near  Bilfton,  as  well  as  at  the  works  be<» 
fore  named  in  a  general  way,  and  at  many  others.  Thus 
.thcfe  canals  have  been  a  means  of  confiderably  increaiing 
population,  by  enabling  the  proprietors  of  mines  of  iron, 
coal,  and  lime,  to  extend  their  works,  and  by  that  means 
employ  more  people  both  in  raifing,  maiiufadluring,  and 
iranfporting  the  different  articles.  Thefe  canals  coft  in  ex« 
ecutlon  500>oool.  and  upon  the  average  pay  10  per  cent, 
per  anaum  to  the  proprietors  j  they  confequently  add  half  a 
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million  to  the  national  capital,  and  50}000l.  per  annum  to 
its  income,  and  are  certainly  a  great  national  improvement 
and  acco-nmodation  to  a  trading  country.  ;  .  « 

Roads,  The  roads  of  this  county  have  been  very  much 
improved  within  the  laft  forty  years,  by  the  introdu^iofi  of 
toll-gates  upon  moft  of  the  public  thoroughfares,  and  whicb^ 
though  a  caufc  of  much  clamour  at  their  firft  introdu&ion^ 
have  been  the  means  of  much  improving  fuch  roads ;  and  no 
one  now  thinks  any-thing  of  the  expence  of  paying  toll 
when  he  conftders  the  advantage  he  enjoys  in  point  of  cafe, 
fafety,  and  expedition,  in  travelling  or  conveying  goods  or 
other  articles.  Many  of  the  private  loads  are  flill  in  an  in* 
different  ftate ;  and  though  they  might  be  much  improved 
by  attention  in  the  refpeflive  furveyors,  and  obliging  the  li*- 
berties  to  perform  their  flatute  duty,  there  feems  in  general 
a  want  of  fufficient  energy  to  effcSt  this;  and  perhaps  in. 
roads  much  ufcd,  and  where  materials  for  their  repair  are 
at  a  diftance,  .their  complete  repair  might  lay  too  hcayy  pa 
their  refpe&ive  liberties,  and  their  reparation  by  a  tax  col* 
lc£lcd  at  a  toll-gate  upon  all  travellers  may  be  the  moft  equi* 
ubie  way.  Next  to  the  imprpvement  by  a  canal,  a  cou;i* 
try  is  moft  improved  by  good  roads ;  and  in  comparifpn  to 
the  diSercnt  accommodatiou  be^veen  a. good  and  bad  one* 
the  expence  of  an  equitable  jg^ate-toll  is  ji  very  trifling 
objedL 

I  fhall  conclude  tbi$  report  with  ju^  xt^arking  the  an* 
nual  poor's  rate  expenditure  of  this  ,C9unty,  frpm  the  Par* 
liameutary  ifiquiries  flia^c  in  confeq^cnQc  pf  ^*  (Qjlb^rtV 
attempts  ^t  jfe(<mning  OHr,c:Q^cy  ji^y}^j^ 

^bcnasfoUows;. 
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Stpfor^ljhtre  po^/s  rate^  bfc.  annual  aepencei  from  Tarlln^ 
f/::?ltary  h:qu!nes^  IjS^^  ijS^  and  17 85, 

Whole  county  annual  cxpcnce  upon  a  mc«       £.      j.    d. 
di urn  of  thofe  three  years  -  45:404  10  10 


Of  this,  net  money  paid  for  the  poor      -       4^39^3  '3    7 

County  rates,  including  gaols,  houfcs  of  cor- 
rection) county  bridge!  I  militia,  vagrantSi 
&c.  -  -  -  3261     5     ^ 

Churchwardens  accoujits  for  reparation  of 
churches, &c.  •  •  .        it'JQ  n  il 


Total        45*404  10  10 

A  curious  circumftancc  I  remarked  in  fome  of  the  pa- 
rifnea  of  this  county  where  the  population  is  pretty  well 
afccrtained ;  which  is,  that  five  times  the  annual  poor's  rate 
expenditure  in  pounds,  equals  the  population';  or,  tliat  the 
annual  poorV*  rate  expenditure  is  four  (hillings  per  head  upon 
the  whole  mafs  of  inhabitants.  In  other  places,  however^ 
the  population  was  confiderably  more,  than  the  number  thus 
produced. 

The  Writer  of  this  Report  had  intended  to  have  gone 
in  fome  meafure  into  the  political  arithmetic  of  the  coun- 
ty, fuch  as  rentals,  net  value  of  land,  amount  of  capitals 
employed  in  trade  and  agriculture  refpe£lively,  and  had 
collected  fome  data  on  which  to  found  fuch  calculations; 
but,  upon  reconfideration,  conceiving  it  might  not  be  very 
agreeable  to  fome  perfons  Intcreftcd,  for  fuch  particulars  to 
be  expofcd  to  public  view,  he  has  declined  it,  and  believes  l| 

it  improper,    unlefs  fimilar    particulars    were    impartiall/ 
brought  forward  of  all  the  other  counties. 

^us.  12,  J794t  /r.  P/7T. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


THE  following  valuable  communications,  refpecSing  tl 
fent  ftate  of  hufbandry  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  a: 
means  of  its  improvement,  drawn  up  for  the  confideration 
Board  of  Agriculture,  is  now  printed,  merely  for  the  pu: 
its  being  circulated  there,  in  order  that  every  perfon,  inte| 
in  the  welfare  of  that  county,  may  have  it  in  his  power  t( 
mine  it  fully  before  it  is  publiftied*     It  is  therefore  reqi 
that  any  remark,  or  additional  obfervation,  which  may  oc| 
the  reader,  on  the  perufal  of  the  following  fheets,  maybe 
mitted  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  office  in  Lond< 
whom  the  fame  fhall  be  properly  attended  to ;  and,  wh( 
returns  are  completed,  an  account  will  be  drawn  up  of  th( 
of  agriculture  in  Northampton-fhire,  from  the  informatioi 
accumulated,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  greatl; 
rior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  yet  made  public. 

The  Board  has  followed  the  fame  plan,  in  regard  to  a| 
other  counties  in  the  united  kingdom  ;  and,  it  Is  hardly 
fary  to  add,  will  be  happy  to  give  every  aiXiflance  in  its 
to  any  perfon  who' may  be  dcfirous  of  improving  his  br( 
cattle,  fheep,  i^c.  or  of  trying  anj  gfefiil  experiment  i 


INTRODUCTION. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  IS  EH  inland  count>,  fitua- 
ted  within  the  53d  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  near  the  centre  of  England.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  eaft,  by  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Hunt- 
ingdon ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Buckingham  and  Bed- 
ford ;  on  the  weft,  by  Warwick  and  Oxford ;  and 
on  the  north,  by  Leicefter,  Rutland,  and  Lincoln. 

This  county  is  of  an  oblong  form ;  its  greatell 
length  from  the  fouth-weft  corner  near  Aynhos,  10 
the  north-eaft  boundary  at  Crowland,  is  65  miles ; 
its  greateft  breadth  from  Higham  Park  on  the  eaft, 
to  Stanford  on  the  weft, « is  32  miles;  but  its  mean 
breadth  may  be  reckoned  at  14  miles,  making  a 
fquare  fuperficies  of  910  miles,  or  582,400  acres. 

Surface. — ^The  furface  of  this  county  is  as  pecu- 
liarly advantageous  for  cultivation,  as  it  is  delight- 
ful and  ornamental.  In  no  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom, perhaps,  are  more  agreeable  and  extenfive ' 
landfcapes  to  be  feen.  Here,  there  are  no  dreary 
waftes,  nor  rugged  and  unfightly  mountains,  to  of- 
fend the  eye,  or  to  intercept  the.  view.  The  fur- 
face  is  no  where  fo  irregular,  but  it  can  be  applied 
to  every  purpofe  of  huftjandry  and  tillage.  Every 
hill  is  cultivated,  or  may  be  kept  in  a  profitable  ftate 
of  pafturage,  and  every  inequality  in  the  furface 
contributes  to  its  ornament  and  beauty. 

The  upper  and  middle  parts  of  this  county  arc 
richly  ornamented  with  extenlive  woods,  which  are 
interfered    with    numerous    viftas    and    beautiful 
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lawns.  The  various  avenues  of  trees,  extending  in 
many  parts  for  miles  together,  the  rivers  and 
ilreams  winding  along  the  vales,  and  anfwering  the 
neceflary  puri>ofcs  of  machinery,  agriculture  and. 
trade, — tlie  many  beautiful  villages  and  populous 
towns,  with  their  churches  and  lofty  fpires,  (20  of 
which  may  be  feen  at  a  time),  when  viewed  from 
an  eminence,  prefent  a  profpcifl  beautifully  diverfi- 
'  fied,  and  highly  pidurefque«  and  whjch  cannot  fail 
to  delight  the  eye,  and  enliven  the  heart  of  every 
ipedator. 

5'o;/.— There  is  great  variety  in  the  foil  of  this 
diftrid,  and  fevcral  very  diitinfl  kinds  arc  found  in 
almoft  every  parifh  or  lordfhip^  l*hefe  may  be 
clafTed  as  follows : 

j/?.  Strong,  deep  ftapled  foil,  chiefly  conditing 
of  clay,  free  from  any  mixture  of  ftone  or  gravel. 

2/f,  Light,  thin,  reddiih  foil,  chiefly  confiiling  of 
loam  6  or  8  inches  deep,  on  a  bed  of  ftone,  here 
called  Kealy,  or  Scaley  rock. 

3^,  A  rich  loam  of  8  or  10  Inches  deep,  with  a 
mixture  of  gravel,  the  under  flratum  being  clay, 
mixed  with  fmall  pieces  of  red  or  white  flone. 

4/*,  A  thin,  ftaple,  light  clay,  very  retentive  of 
water. 

5/i&,  Fen  and  meadow  land. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  this  county  is  very  fa- 
vourable both  to  health  and  vegetation,  and  this 
may  be  accounted  for  from  its  Iituation  and  other 
natural  advantages. 

It  is  abundantly  fupplied  with  excellent  water. 
The  furface  of  the  ground  is  no  where  fo  elevated, 
as  to  confine  the  foggy  and  unwholefome  vapours 
(which  at  times  arife  in  this  a.»d  in  every  country) 
from  being  fpcedily  difperfed.  As  there  are  no 
high  bills  here,  it  is  m  a  great  meafure  exempted  from 
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Jeep  falls  of  fnow,  and  long  continued  rains,  which 
are  fo  injurious  to  farmers  in  thevicinity  of  mountain- 
ous regions ;  »nd  us  the  fcafons  change  gradually,  the 
health  oi  the  ii. habitants  is  little  aflcftcd  by  them, 
and  the  operations  of  hulbandry  are  feldom  long  or 
uncxpedlcdly  fufpcnded  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  | 

Rivers  and  Wawrj-.— There  are  perhaps  few  di- 
ftrids  better  fupplied  with  water  tlian  this,  while 
the  inconveniencies  which  fo  often  happen  from  en- 
joying that  advantage,  are  here  felt  but  in  a  very  in- 
cpnliderable  degree.  In  almoft  every  part,  it  a- 
bounds  with  fine  fprings,  which  being  very  plenti- 
ful in  the  upper  part  of  the  county,  form  numerous 
fmall  brooks  and  rivulets,  feveral  of  which  uniting 
in  their  courfc  towards  tJie  fca,  at  length  become, 
navigable  rivers. 

There  are  five  rivers  which  take  their  rife  in  this 
county,  the  Nen,  WeUand,  Oufo,  Learn,  and  Cbar- 
well;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  conlidering  the 
different  courfes  which  they  take,  thefources  of  the 
former  and  of  the  two  latter  are  faid  to  fpring  out 
of  one:  hill,  near  GateSby  and  Uellidon,  in  the  hua> 
dred  of  FawIIcy-. 

The  Cbarweit, .  after  running  for  feveral  miles  a* 
long  the  weftem  boundary  of  this  county,  enters 
Oxfurdihire,  and  joins  the. Thames  at  the  city  of  Ox<f 
ford; 

The  X^dm  joins  the  lefTerAvon  near  Warwick, . 
and  afterwards  joining  the  Severn,  falls  into  the. 
wcftern  ocean. 

The  Nfn  is  the  moil  confiderablc  of  thefe  rivers.- 
After  taking  its  rile,  as  abwe  mentioned,  it  is- 
quickly  joined  by  a  number  of  other  fmall  ftreams 
and  brouks  in  the  vicinity  of  Daventry,  and  con- 
tinues its  courfe  from  tiieuce  to  Northampton,, 
where  it  becomes  navigable,  and  forms  a  confidcr- 

able. 
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able  river,  extending  its  courfe  along  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  county,  it  paflcs  Wellingborough,  Thrapfton, 
Owndle  and  Peterborough,  and  from  thence,  by  a 
new  cut,  (called  Morton*8  Learn),  to  Wiibech,  be- 
low which  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  German  O- 

cean. 

The  Wclland  takes  its  rife  near  Hawthrope,  in 
the  hundred  of  Roth  well,  and  winding  along  the 
north  boundary  of  the  county,  it  pafles  by  Rock- 
ingham and  Stamford,  where  it  becomes  navigable; 
from  thence  to  Spalding,  below  which  place  it  corn- 
municates  with  the  fea. 

The  OufCf  which  is  one  of  the  principal  rivers  in 
the  kingdom,  takes  its  rife  from  a  fpring  called 
Oufe*well,  near  Brackley,  in  the  hundred  of  Sut- 
ton. It  quickly  leaves  this  county,  and  after  taking 
a  circuitous  courfe  through  part  of  Buckingham- 
(hire,  touches  again  upon  it  at  Stoney  Stratford ; 
from  whence  it  pafles  to  Newport-pagnel  and  to 
Bedford ;  from  which  laft  place  it  is  navigable  to 
the  fea  at  Lynn. 

Thefe  are  the  mod  confiderable  rivers ;  but  there 
are  a  great  many  fmall  dreams  and  brooks,  which, 
after  taking  various  windings  through  different  parts 
of  the  county,  difcharge  themfelves  into  one  or  o- 
ther  of  thefe  rivers ;  and  befides  the  convenience 
and  advantage  which  the  inhabitants  enjoy  from 
fuch  an  abundant  fupply  of  water,  thefe  rivers  and 
dreams,  ai;^  not  only  ufeful  for  fupply ing  the  mills 
for  grinding  wheat  and  corn,  of  which  there  are . 
great  numbers  eredled  upon  the  banks,  but  great 
advantages  are  alfo  derived  from  the  navigation  of 
the  Nen  and  the  Welland^  particularly  the  former, 
as  it  pafles  through  the  greated  part  of  the  county, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  fupplied 
from  the  ports  of  Lynn  and  Wifl)ech  with  coals, 
£r-timber  and  other  articles,    while  confiderable 

quantities 
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quantities  of  oak,  bark,  mid  grain  arc  fcnt  back  in 
xeturn. 


i 


TOWNS.  POPULATION,  and  MANU- 
FACTURES. 

;  This  diftrift  is  divided- into  20  hundreds  *,  com- 
prifing  now  316  paridies,  or  townfiups,  though  on 
ihf  firft  diviiion  of  the  county  into  pariHics,  the 
number  was  330;  but  fevcval  of  them  have  been 
united  of  late  years.  The  principal  market-towns 
are  Northampton,  (the  county-town).  Peterborough, 
Wellingborough,  Kettering,  Oivndle,  Higham-fer- 
rcrs,  Towccfter,  BracUlcy,  Davcntry,  Rockingham, 
RowcUorRothwcU,  VVeldonandClifl'.  Thougliit  was 
not  polTible  to  afceriain  the  number  of  inhabitants 
with  any  great  degree  of  corrednefs,  yet  from  the 
information  received  of  the  population  of  particular 
pariflies  in  different  parts  of  the  diftrii5l,  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  may  be  reckoned  at  40D  in  each 
of  the  country  parilhes  or  townfiiips,  and  3C00  in 
each  of  the  market-towns,  making  in  all  167,600^ 
C  of 

*  England  vrss  firfl  divided  into  tithings  and  handreds  b 
year  900.  The  tinLient  tithiags  confided  of  10  piea  and  theii 
original  inflitution,  10  of  thefe  tithings  were  dirrded  to  meet 
in  order  to  inquire  into  the  ilate  of  the  country,  fucb  meetin 
hundreds.  By  this  law,  the  honeft  inhabitants  of  every  village 
fwerable  in  their  own  private  fortunes  and  property,  for  all 
beries,  and  other  depredations  committed  within  their  rcfpc^ 
conipclled  to  aOociate  with  their  neighbours  in  arms,  in  orde 
violence,  and  to  maintain  peace  and  public  order.  And  it  i 
the  damages  fullained  by  individuals,  ia  confrquence  of  the  v 
happened  in  London  in  the  year  1780,  were  levied  oa  the  k 
pttaciplcs  laid  down  in  tbu  very  i^ncient  iaflitutioo. 
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of  which  by  far  the  greater  proportion  is  employed 
in  agriculture. 

The  principal  manufadures  carried  on  in  this  di- 
ilrid,  are,  flioes,  bone  lace,  and  woollen  iluffs,  prin- 
cipally tammysy  callimancoes,  and  everlaftings. 

In  Northampton,  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring 
towns,  upwards  of  a  thoufand  hands  are  employed, 
in  making  fhoes  for  the  fupply  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  (hops  in  London,  and  alfo  for  expor- 
tation to  different  parts  of  the  world.  About  7000 
or  8000  pairs  are  manufadlured  weekly  in  time  of 
peace ;  but  at  prefent,  (July  1794),  in  confequence 
of  the  war,  from  10,000  to  i2,oco  may  be  manu- 
facflured  in  the  fame  period.  The  price  runs  from 
3  s.  6  d.  to  5  s.  and  upwards  the  pair.  The  me- 
dium price  may  be  reckoned  at  4  s.  3  d.  of  which 
about  IS.  6 d.  is  paid  for  labour. 

The  leather  is  purchafed  partly  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  but  chiefly  from  the  Lon- 
don market.  A  journeyman  earns  from  7  s.  to  14  s. 
the  week ;  but  from  9  s.  to  10  $•  may  be  conlidered 
as  the  general  average. 

In  Wellingborough,  and  the  neighbourhood,  and 
towards  the  fouth-wcil  corner  of  the  county,  trom 
9000  to  10,000  perfons,  modly  young  women  and 
boys,  arc  employed  in  lace  making.  They  earn 
from  2  d.  to  1  s.  6  d.  the  day,  generally,  however, 
about  6  d.  nearly  one  feventh  part  of  which  mufl 
be  deducted  for  materials,  in  the  proportion  as  3  s. 
to  20  s.  and  confequently  17  s.  in  the  pound  of  the 
value  of  the  article  are  paid  for  labour.  The  price 
varies  from  three  halfpence  to  15  s.  the  yard ;  and 
what  feems  very  extraordinary,  rifes  regularly  one 
halfpenny  the  yard.  The  greateft  demand  is  for 
that  quality  which  fells  from  2s.  to  3  s.  p^r  yard. 
All  the  thread  of  which  the  lace  is  made,  is  import- 
ed from  Flanders,  and  the  goods,  when  finilhed,  are 
partly  exported  to  America,  the  Weft  India  iflands. 
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and  Ireland,  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  is 
ufed  in  Britain. 

The  woollen  manufadory  is  principally  confined 
to  Kettering,  and  its  neighbourhood.  This  ma* 
nufadure  was  in  the  higheft  perfe&ion  it  has  ever 
attained  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  wan  A 
very  confiderable  number  of  perfons  were  employ- 
ed.  In  the  different  branches  of  it,  at  that  time.  It 
is  difficult  to  form  any  probable  guefs  at  the  num- 
ber ;  but  perhaps  from  5000  to  6000  would  ndt  be 
an  extravagant  calculation.  At  prefent,  not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  number  of  perfons  are  em- 
ployed in  it.  The  wool,  in  the  firft  inltance,  is 
bought  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  growers,  or  far- 
mers in  the  neighbourhood.  It  then  undergoes  a 
very  minute  aflbrtment ;  and  the  different  kinds  of 
wool,  which  are  found  in  every  fleece,  are  appro- 
priated to  fupply  the  proper  markets,  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom  where  they  are  refpei^ive- 
ly  manufadured.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  coarfed, 
or  long-ilapled  wool,  is  fent  into  Torkihire,  where  it 
is  made  Into  broad  cloths  and  flannels;  the  flneft, 
or  ihort-ftapled,  is  referved  for  the  home  manufadory, 
for  the  purpofe  of  being  made  into  tammys ;  and 
funic  of  the  moft  inferior  of  the  lad  defcribed  wool, 
is  hkewife  confumed  here  in  making  calamancoes 
and  everlaftings.  After  the  wool  is  fortcd,  and  the 
different  kinds  are  afiigned,  to  the  refpedlive  pur- 
pofes  for  which  they  are  beft  adapted;  that  which 
is  intended  to  be  manufadured  at  home,  is  combed, 
and  then  delivered  out,  in  fmall  quantities,  to  the 
lower  clafr»  of  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  be 
fpun  and  reeled,  for  which  they  are  paid  fo  much 
per  pound,  according  to  the  finencfs  of  the  thread 
into  which  it  is  converted  ;  it  is  then  returned 
hoine  to  the  manufadlurer,  who  has  it  wove  into 
fuch  kind  of  ftuff  as  the  quality  of  the  thread  will 
belt  aniwer.  As  loon  as  the  goods  are  conipleted,  they 
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arc  immediately  fcnt  to  the  London  and  the  York* 
lliirc  markets,  where  they  arc  purchafed  by  perfons 
who  drefs  and  dye  them,  and  prepare  them  either 
for  the  fupply  of  their  retail  ciiftomers,  or  for  ex- 
portation to  foreign  markets.  The  fpinning  and 
reeling  arc  chiefly  performed  by  the  females,  and 
boys  from  lo  to  14  years  of  age.  The  price  allow- 
ed, is  from  10 d.  to  is.  6d.  /^r  pound.  A  tole- 
rable fpinner,  who  is  induftrious,  earns,  upon  an 
average,  6d.  per  day.  Sorters  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
6d.  per  tod  of  28  lb. ;  combers  receive  2S.  for  every 
23  lb.  of  wool.  A  good  hand  will  make  9  s.  or  10  s. 
per  week.  A  weaver  from  5  s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  per 
piece  for  tammys,  conflfling  of  32  yards  in  length, 
by  22  inches  in  breadth  ;  and  for  everlaftings,  from 
5  %.  Ki  17  s.  per  piece  of  the  fame  fize,  according 
to  the  finenefs ;  and  a  good  weaver  will  earn  i  s.  6  d« 
per  day. 


STATE  OF  PROPERTY. 

There  are  many  very  confiderable  eftates  in  this 
did  rid,  and  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  landed 
property  is  in  the  pofi'eflion  of  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  relidc  at  lead  fomc  part  of  the  year  in 
the  county. 

There  are  few  eftates,  the  rentals  of  which  ex- 
ceed L.  lOfOOO  per  annum;  there  arc  a  great  many 
others  under  that  fum,  down  to  L.  loco  a  year 
and  the  remainder  of  the  property  is  either  polfef- 
fed  by  thofe  whofe  rentals  amount  to  from  L.  500 
to  L.  800,  or  by  that  refpedablc  ciafs  of  men  who 
have  been  long  known  in  England  under  the  de- 
nomination of  Teoimnry^  wiior  either  occupy  their 
own  eftates,  of  the  value  of  from  L.  100  to  L.  300, 
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or  who,  befides  their  own  eftates,  rent  extenfive 
farms  from  the  landlords  in  their  neighbourhood. 


i 


EXTENT  OF  FARMS,  LEASES  akd  RENT. 

There  are  no  very  large  farms  in  this  county; 
for  although  great  progrefs  has  of  late  years  been 
made  in  inclofing  the  open  fields,  yet  the  lands  have 
been  in  many  inftanccs  parcelled  and  let  out  agiin 
10  the  former  tenants,  who  occupied  them  in  the 
open  field  flate,  and  to  fuch  extent  as  it  was  fup- 
pofed  their  abilities  and  circumftances  would  en- 
able them  to  manage  properly  j  fo  that  it  is  only  in 
the  old  inclofed  parifhes,  where  there  are  farms  of 
any  confiderable  extent  j  and  even  there,  the  rent  of 
one  farm  feldom  exceeds  L.  500  a-year.  In  the 
new  inclofed  pariflies,  the  farms  are  generally  from 
1..  100  tn  L.  200  per  annuifi,  and  in  the  open  field 
lands,  the  rents  run  from  L.  50  to  L.  150. 

This  county  may  be  faid  to  be  principally  occu- 
pied (with  a  very  few  exceptions  indeed)  by  te- 
nants at  will,  the  few  leafes  that  ore  granted  are  of 
no  longer  endurance  than  for  7,  14  or  a i  years; 
and  the  general  conditions  contained  in  them  arer 
that  the  tenants  fhall  purfue  a  certain  rotation  of 
cropping;  that  they  (hall  not  break  up  any  old  pa* 
flure  ground ;  that  they  fiiall  not  difpofe  of  hay  or 
Araw  off  the  fsLtm ;  and  that  they  fhall  keep 
the  houfes,  buildings  and  fences  in  proper  or* 
der.  The  terms  of  entry  are  either  at  Ladyday  or 
Michaelmas,  the  former  being  the  period  for  enter-  * 
ing  upon  a  grazing  farm,  and  the  latter  on  an  arable 
farm.  The  rent  is  paid  half  yearly,  and  in  equal- 
portions.  The  firil  payment  is  ufually  made  twelve 
D  months 
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months  after  the  term  of  cntry^  and  fo  on  half  year- 
ly during  the  currency  of  the  leafe. 

The  average  rent  of  the  inclofed  lands,  which 
are  generally  exempted  from  tithes,  may  be  ac- 
counted at  20  s.  the  acre,  that  of  the  open  field 
lands,  which  are  fubjedl  to  the  payment  of  tithts  in 
kind,  may  be  reckoned  at  8  s.  The  tithes  may  be 
reckoned  at  from  3  s.  to  3  s.  6d.  per  acre  over  the 
whole  open  field  farm,  including  even  that  part  of 
it  which  is  annually  under  fallow. 


MODES  or  TILLAGE  adopted  for  raifingthe  dif- 
ferent Species  of  Crops. 

In  every  part  of  this  difiridt,  plowing  is  perform- 
ed by  a  man  and  a  hoy,  with  3,  4,  and  fonictimes 
5  horfes  in  a  fingle  length  ;  and  though  the  foil  (as 
has  been  already  obferved)  is  of  very  different  qua- 
lities, yet  the  lame  cxpenfivc  mode  of  plowing,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  univerfally  prevails. 

IVbent. — A  certain  proportion  of  the  tillage  lands 
is  regularly  under  wheat,  perhaps  about  one  third 
of  the  whole.  It  is  generally  fown  in  the  open 
fields  after  fallow,  but  on  the  inclofed  farms  alfo, 
after  b</&ns  or  clover  ftubble.  When  intended  to 
be  fown  on  fallow,  the  land  is  firft  plowed  late  in 
the  autumn,  and  a  fecond  time  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fummer,  before  which  dung  from  the  farm  yard, 
without  any  earth  or  other  mixture,  at  the  rate  of 
12  or  24  cart  loads  ^^  is  laid  on  the  acre  j  and  the 

third 

*  Simenfions  of  the  ordinary  dung  cart. 
Length  at  top,         7  feet  6  inches. 
Ditto  at  bottomi     5  feet  9  inches. 
Breadth  at  top,        3  feet  9  inches. 
Ditto  at  bottom,     3  feet. 
Height  ot  fides,      a  feet. 
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tliird  plowing  (for  more  than  three  plowing^  are 
fcMom  given)  takes  place  in  the  end  of  September 
or  beginning  of  October .  About  3  bulliels  of  feed 
are  fown  on  the  acre,  the  average  returns  may  be 
reckoned  at  26  bufliels  The  fpecics  cultivated  here 
are  the  Hertfordfhire  white,  the  £flex  down,  and 
the  red  Lammas,  or  common  red.  This  mode  of 
hulLandry,  however,  is  more  peculiar  to  the  open 
fields.  A  different  mode  of  preparing  the  land  for 
wliciit  is  pnidil'ed  in  the  inclofcd  farin>,  wlierc  me- 
liorating crops  can  be  produced. 

Beam  and  Peas  are  generally  cultivated  fcpa- 
rately,  the  former  in  conlidcrable  quantities.  They 
are  commonly  fown  after  wheat,  though  beans  fome- 
tiim-s  are  fown  on  liinds  broke  up  from  grais.  The 
laud  is  once  plowed,  ibmetimes  in  winter,  but  ge- 
nerally early  in  fprjng,  accordinij  to  the  fcafon  ; 
and  in  the  end  of  February,  orbigijining  of  March, 
feed,  at  the  rate  of  5  bulhels,  is  fown  on  the  acre. 
This  crop  is  in  general  very  uncertain,  efpecially 
on  the  light  lands ;  but  may  be  eHimated,  fur  a 
courfe  of  years,  and  including  all  the  various  foils 
on  which  they  are  cultivated,  at  14  bulhels  prr  acre, 
on  the  open  fields,  and  ao  bulhels  on  the  old  inclofcd 
lands.  The  kind  in  uTe  here, .  is  the  common '. 
horfe-bean. 

Oati. — There  is  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  oats  cul- 
tivated, compared  with  the  other  fpecies  of  grain;, 
not  fo  much  indeed  as  is  fullicient  for  the  confump- 
tton  of  the  ordinary  working  cattle,  which,  are  prin- 
cipally fed  with  beans.  Oats  are  here  fown  after, 
wheat,  barley,  and  grafs.  In  every  cafe,  one  plow- 
ing fuificcs,  which  Is  generally  given  in  the  fpring.. 
And  about  the  beginning  of  March,  feed,  at  the. 
rale  ot  5  or  0  bulhels,  is  fown  on  the  acre.  The 
average  returns  may  be  accounted  at  36  bufliels  per 
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acre,  on  the  open  fields,  and  40  bulhels  on  inclofed 
land.  The  fpcciesmoft  cultivated,  are  what  are 
here  called  the  fliort  fmall,  and  the  Polifh  oat. 

Barley  is  cultivated  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion 
with  wheat.  It  is  generally  fown  after  turnip.  The 
land  is  once  plowed,  commonly  about  Lady-day, 
and  feed  at  the  rate  of  from  ^\  to  5  bufhels,  is  fown 
on  the  acre.  The  return  may  be  reckoned  at  34 
buihels  the  acre.  The  common  long-eared  barley 
is  the  only  kind  cultivated. 

Rye  is  feldom  cultivated  here  as  a  crop,  though 
frequently  as  fpring  food  for  flieep  ;  it  is  generally 
fown  after  oats  or  barley  ;  the  land  is  plowed,  and 
the  feed  fown  immediately  after  harveft,  and  the 
(hecp  are  folded  upon  it  about  Lady-day.  This  is 
confidered,  and  jullly,  as  a  great  improvement,  as 
the  rye  is  ready  to  be  folded  upon  by  the  time  the 
crop  of  turnip  is  eat  off,  and  the  (heep  by  this 
means  are  kept  on  in  good  order,  till  the  beginning 
of  the  grafs  feafon.  It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that 
it  is  an  additional  crop  gained,  becaufe  the  rye  is 
cat  off  in  fuch  time  as  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  the  land  for  a  turnip-crop  ;  indeed,  all  the 
preparation  neceflfary  is  plowing,  as  in  confequence 
of  the  (heep  folding,  the  field  mufl  be  well  ma- 
nured for  the  fucceeding  crop,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Rape  or  CoU  is  alfo  cultivated  as  winter  and 
fpring  food  for  (heep.  The  land  is  plowed  three 
times,  and  generally  manured  before  the  laft  plow- 
ing with  yard-dung.  About  one-eight  of  a  bu(hel 
of  feed  is  fown  on  the  acre.  The  time  of  fowing 
is  in  the  month  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July. 
The  (heep  are  folded  in  the  (ame  manner  as  on 
rye  or  turnip,  and  continue  till  about  the  end  of 
February  ;  and  if  the  winter  is  favourable,  and  not 

very 
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very  wet,  the  cole  is  fometimes  allowed  to  fland 
for  Iced,  when  30  bulliels  on  an  average  is  produ- 
ced from  the  acre  This  article  varies  very  much 
in  price,  from  L.  18  to  L.  35  per  laft. 

Turnips  are  cultivated  in  confidcrablc  quantities 
on  every  farm  under  tillage,  Tlic  land  is  generally 
plowed  four  times;  the  firft  time,  after  iian'efl ; 
the  fecond  time,  in  April ;  the  third  lime,  in  the 
end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June  ;  and  the 
land  being  then  manured,  they  begin  fowing  turnip 
,  in  the  end  of  June,  and  finilh  aboat  the  middle,  or 
end  of  July.  The  feed  is  always  fown  broadcaft, 
and  very  foon  after  the  turnips  appear  with  the  J 
rough  leaf;  they  are  handhocd,  by  way  of  thinning  T 
tiicm,  which  operation  is  repeated  once,  or  oftcner 
in  tlie  courfe  of  the  feafon,  as  occalion  requires. 
The  turnip-crops  are  always  eat  olT  by  fliecp,  and 
principally  by  lambs ;  though  a  great  number  of 
■wcddtrs  are  fatted  tor  home  confumption,  and  for 
tlie  London  market,  particularly  about  Northamp- 
ton, and  the  higher  parts  of  the  county.  The  Iheep  ' 
are  penned  on  the  turnip-field  in  fquare  folds,  ac- 
cording to  the  number,  abnut  loa  commonly  on  an 
acre.  Thefe  pens,  or  hurdles,  arc  made  of  the  un- 
derwood fold  in  the  forelts  ;  they  are  made  2.  yards 
long,  and  coil  about  6  d.  each. 

Very  few  cattle  are  fatted  on  turnip  here  ;  when 
that  is  done,  a  few  of  the  largcft  turnips  are  drawn 
from  the  field,  and  given  to  the  cattle  in  the  ftalU 
They  are  alfo  occasionally  fed  on  hay,  at  leaft  once 
or  twice  a-day.  An  ordinary  crop  of  turnip  fells 
at  from  L.  3  to  L.  5  per  acre,  the  price  depending 
greatly  on  the  feafon,  and  on  the  price  of  wool. 

Potatoes  are  not  cultivated '  here  to  any  extent, 
the  quantity -necefliiry  for  the  confumption  of  the  iiii- 
habitants  being  very  trifling,  and  the  diHance  from 
tlic  London  maiket  too  great,  to  allow  the  farmers 
to  fend  them  there  with  advantage. 


immi^tmitmtKmai^m»..mmmat^tmnmmtm^ 
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Meadows. — ^Thcrc  is  a  very  great  extent  of  mea- 
clows  in  this  diHridt,  not  lefs  than  40,000  acres. 
They  arc  in  general  of  a  rich  fertile  nature,  owing 
to  the  frequent  overflowing  of  the  waters,  and  pof- 
fibly,  no  artificial  means,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  mat- 
ters can  be  dcvifed  for  their  improvement.  Indeed, 
the  fyllem  of  watering  meadows,  or  any  other  kind 
of  land,  is  feldom  pradlifed  here  ;  and  it  is  but  in 
very  few  inftances,  except  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  where  the  lands  are  capable  of  that  im- 
provement. The  mod  confiderable  track  of  mea- 
dow is  that,  on  each  fide  of  the  river  Nen^  begin- 
ning feveral  miles  beyond  Northampton,  and,  ex- 
tending down  to  Peterborough,  which,  from  the 
circuitous  direction,  and  various  windings  of  the 
river,  between  thefe  two  points,  may  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  pafs  through  a  country  of  more  than  60  miles 
.  in  extent. 

In  the  few  inflances  where  artificial  means  have 
been  ufed  in  watering  thefe  meadows,  this  mode  of 
improvement  has  exceeded  the  mod  fanguinc  cx- 
pedation  of  the  farmer,  not  only  in  producing  a 
quantity  of  grafs  greatly  more  abundant  than  in 
fomier  years,  but  alfo  in  improving  the  quality. 
But  unfortunately  for  thofe  occupying  thefe  mea- 
dows, they  are  in  general  not  only  debarred  from 
ufing  the  river,  as  a  means  of  ameliorating  the  foil, 
but  when  extraordinary  floods  take  place,  the  crops 
of  hay  are  fo  much  damaged  as  to  be  comparatively 
of  little  value.  This  happens  in  a  great  mcafure 
in  confequence  of  different  perfons  having  feparate 
and  oppofite  interefts  in  this  river. 

The  perfons  here  meant  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
navigation,  and  thofe  having  right  to  ereft  mills, 
between  whom,  and  thofe  interefted  in  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  meadows  at  large,  many  difputes  a- 
rife.  If  an  arrangement  could  be  cffedled,  by  which 
a  more  uninterrupted  courfc  could  be  procured  for 
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the  river,  tliefe  extcnfive  meadows  woulJ  certainly 
advance  in  value  to  the  extent  of  fevcral  ihoufanj 
pounds  a-ycar.     It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the 
miils  are  generally  built  in  tbe  word  poffible  fitua- 
tions ;  for  in  place  of  being  erecfted  on  the  fides  of 
the  meadows,  and  fupplied  by  a  lead  or  cut  from    ^ 
the  main  body  of  tbe  water,  they  are  built  on  low   ; 
ground,  and  every  miller  has  the  command  of  ihe  / 
whole  river,  by  which  means  an  obftinate  man  has 
it  in  his  power,  in  time  of  flood,  to  injure  his  neigh-   | 
hours  with  impunity,  and  ihat  too  without,  in  any  i| 
degree,  benefiting  himlclf. 

Artificial  Grajfes. — The  kinds  of  artificial  gralTes 
ufually  fovvn  in  this  dlftrid,  are  broad  or  red  clover, 
at  the  rate  of  20  lb.  the  acre.  When  the  lands  arc 
intended  to  be  broken  up,  after  one  or  two  years, 
the  quantity  of  red  clover  is  fometimes  diminifticd,  | 
and  41b.  or  51b.  of  trefoil  are  added,  ! 

When  the  lands  are  intended  to  lie  in  grafs  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  feeds  fown  are,  41b.  red  clo- 
ver, 16  lb.  white  ditto,  and  one-half  bufhel  rye- 
grafs. 

Saintfoin  is  fometimes  cultivated^  but  not  gene- 
rally. 

Cbicpry. — ^Tbe  only  experiment  made  of  this  plant, 
is  by  Mr  Martin,  on  hts  farm  of  Janfor  Lodge,  near 
Oundle.  He  has  planted  about  2  acres  ;  and  in  tbe 
end  of  July  it  had  a  very  promiGng  appearance.  He 
will,  if  dcfircd,  chearfully  communicate  the  refult  of 
this  experiment  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 


HARVESTING  thb  CROPS. 

The  mode  of  harvcAing  the  corns,  which  is  uni- 
vcrfally  adopted  in  this  diftricl,  is  a«  follows:— The 
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wheat  is  reaped  with  the  fickle  :  This  work  is  either 
performed  by  people  hired  for  the  harveft,  (which 
generally  continues  abopt  a  month)^  or  by  under- 
takers, who  reap,  bind,  and  fet  it  up  in  Ihocks ; 
for  which  they  receive  from  6  s.  to  9  s.  the  acre,  ac- 
cording to  the  bulk  of  the  crop.  And,  when  this  o- 
pcration  is  performed,  and  the  wheat  carried  home, 
and  put  into  the  barns,  the  ftubble  is  mowed  with 
fcythes,  and  raked  together  in  heaps,  which,  when 
done  by  the  great,  or  piece,  cofts  about  2s.  the  acre. 
The  ftubble  is  carried  home  to  the  ftack-yard,  and  is 
ulcd  in  thatching  houfes,  and  as  litter  for  the  cattle. 

The  other  fpecies  of  crops  are  all  mowed  by  the 
fcythe,  either  by  men  employed  for  the  whole  har- 
veft,  or  at  a  certain  price  per  acre,  which  varies 
from  IS.  3 d.  to  2 s.  Oats  and  peas  are  feldom  mo- 
ved out  of  the  fwaths,  in  good  weather,  till  ready 
to  be  carried  home.  Barley  and.  beans  arc  repeat- 
edly turned  over,  before  they  are  in  a  condition  to 
be  built,  either  in  the  bam,  or  in  the  ftack-yard ; 
and  when  the  waggons  are  employed  in  carrying 
home  the  crop,  all  hands,  that  can  be  fpared,  are  en- 
gaged in  raking  the  grounds,  which  is  done  with 
long  headed  rakes,  made  for  the  purpofe.  The  hay 
harvcft  operations,  are  carried  on  in  the  fame  man- 
ner here,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Having  been  favoured  with  an  account,  of  the 
particular  days  on  which  harveft  commenced  on  a 
farm  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  for  the  laft  feven 
years,  it  is  here  fubjoined. 

1787.     13th  Auguft,. 


1788. 

4th    ditto. 

1789. 

1 8th    ditto. 

1790. 

16th    ditto.. 

« 

1 791. 

8th    ditto. 

1792. 

13th    ditto* 

1793- 

xft.    ditto.. 

» 

MANURES. 

i 
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MANURES. 


Lvne. — ^This  county  abounds  with  limedone  in  i 
almoft  every  corner,  and  confiderable  quantities  are  ! 
manufatflured  for  the  purpofes  of  building,  yet  very  I 
little  is  ufed  as  a  mean  of  improving  the  foil  \   al- 
though, where  it  has  been  properly  applied,  its  ef- 
feds  have  been  abundantly  confpicuous.     One  great 
reafon  why  it  has  not  come  into  more  general  ufe, 
may  be  owing  to  many  injudicious  experiments  ha-  J 
ving  been  made,  where  the  quantity  ufed  hai^  beea  J 
too  I'mall  to  produce  any  beneficial  eflefts.     There   ' 
can  be  no  doubt  but  lime  applied  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, and,  in  fufficient  quantities,  from  300  to  400 
buOiels  of  powdered  lime  to  the  acre,  would  operate 
very  powerfully  on  molt  of  the  foils  in  this  diftrifl; 
and   it  is  to  be  hoped,  tbofe  proprietors  who  pay  fa. 
laudable  an  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their 
eftates,  and  of  the  country  at  large,  will  make  fuch 
experiments  on  their  own  farms,   as  will  be  the 
means  of  introducing  the  general  ufe  of  this  valuable^ 
manure,  which  has  in  other  countries  been  produc- 
tive of  fu(!h  great  improvements..    Lime-fhells  felL 
at  from  6d.  to  yd.  the  bufhel  at  the  kiln,  though  it 
might  be  manufactured  on  much  lower  terms,  in: 
kilns  properly  conAru£ted. 

Mar/  is  not  ufed  here  as  a  manure,  though  there: 
is  rich  Ibell-marl  in  different  parts  of  the  county,, 
particularly  on  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh's 
cftatc  of  Houghton,  and  Sir  George  Robinfon's  e-- 
ftate  of  Cranford,  The  effcds  of  this  manure,  in  pro- 
ducing great  crops  both  of  corn  and  grafs,  are  welL 
known  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  it  would  no  - 
£  doubt; 
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doubt  operate  a$  powerfully  here,  if  properly  ap- 
plied *. 

Woollen 


ae  marl  which  has  been  difcovered  upon   the  Boughton  eftate,  was  found  in  a 

mnd»  rather  wet  fituation  in  Boughton-parki   at  about  20  inches  from  the  fur« 

Hich  confifts  of  a  dark  rich  loamy  foil ;  a  white  loamy  earth  prefents  itfelf,  mix- 

a  great  quantity  of  fine  fmall  (helly  fubftances,  which,  when  perfefll/  drained 

Iricdy  cither  by  the  fun  or  fire,  adheres  together  in  lumps,  and  becomes  extremely 

Upon  immerging  a  piece  of  it  in  common  vinegar,  it  caufes  a  great  efTervefcence. 

fccUy  particles  in  a  great  meafure  diflblve,  and  the  whole  foon  becomes  a  fmooth 

plafler.    This  flratum  of  white  earth  Is  from  xa  to  x8  inches  in  thicknefs,  when 

flratum  is  found,  confifting  of  a  darker  coloured  earth,  with  a  large  mixture  of 

iy»  and  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  ihells  than  the  white  kind.     This  laft  (Ira- 

tinues  about  the  fame  depth  as  the  former,  when  the  flrong  clay  makes  its  ap« 

-The  following  valuable  information,  rcfpe&ing  this  marl,  has  been  given  by 

ious  and  learned  chymift  in  Scotland. 

have  aflfayed  the  two  marls ;  one  of  them  is  almoft  white  and  chalky  ;  the  other,  of  a 

miSkk  colour,  and  darker,  and  more  plaftic,  like  clay.     The  firft  is  as  rich  a  marl 

ever  I  aflayed.  It  is,  when  perfedlly  dry,  very  nearly  equal  in  value  to  the  firft  chalk, 

bcft  Umeftones  i  the  difference  is  not  more  than  a  or  3  per  cent. ;  and  it  has  the  ad« 

itagr,  u%  a  manure,  of  not  needing  to  be  burnt.     But  when  newly  taken  up  from 

bed,  it  muft  contain  [a  confiderable  quantity  of  water,  and  its  value  will  be  the 

by  this  quantity  of  water,   whatever  it  ii.     If,  for  example,  one  ton  weight  of 

wet  marl  contains  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  water,  it  will  be  equal  in  value  to  three- 

:hs  of  a  ten  nearly  of  the  beft  unburnr  limeftonc.     The  quantity  of  water  is 

lly  learned,  by  weighing  a  quantity  of  the  wet  marl,  and  then  drying  it  tho- 

ighly,  and  laftly  weighing  it  again. 

The  yellowiOi  and  more  dayifli  marl  is  of  little  value  in  comparifon  with  the  form- 
,  It  conuins  only  when  pcrfeftly  dry,  one  part  of  calcareous  or  lime  earth  in  ten 
marl;  the  nine  paru  being  clay  and  fand.  Marls,  however,  not  richer  than  this, 
valuable  in  fome  places  that  are  at  a  diftance  from  lime,  and  in  ufing  them,  a 
Iter  quantity  is  laid  on  the  foil,  to  make  up  for  their  dcfe£t  in  quality." 
Vom  the  above  chymical  experiment,  it  appears,  that  the  white  earth  contains  a  much 
proportion  of  calcareous  matter,  than  the  darker  coloured.  There  cannot  be  the 
ft  doubt  of  both  proving  a  very  valuable  manure,  particularly  for  grafs-ground  ; 
sDttch  (mailer  quantity  will  be  required  for  that  purpofe,  of  the  former,  than  of  the 
It  is  prefumed  a  confiderable  quantity  of  this  marl  might  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
^  but  chiefly  in  low  aud  moift  fituations.  The  (ame  ftratas  of  earth  here  men- 
led  baviog  been  found,  by  digging  in  many  other  places,  near  to  which  this  has  been 
9orcfed«  Wbite.eartb  of  the  fame  kind,  has  been  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  pond  in  a 
f  wet  part  of  the  park,  at  the  dillanccof  nearjco  yards  from  the  firft  fituation,  from 

which 
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Woollen  Rags  are  the  only  artificial  manure  ufed  in 
this  diftriiSt  to  any  extent.  Bcfides,  what  are  procu- 
red in  the  county,  coniiderable  quantities  are  pur* 
chafed  from  Leicefterfhire,  and  the  other  neighbour- 
ing counties.  They  cod  about  4  s.  the  hundred 
weighty  befides  ^  s^  for  chopping. .  Six  hundred 
weight  is  generally  applied  to  an  acre.  This  kind 
of  manure  is  generally  ufed  as  a  preparation  for  a 
crop  of  barley,  and  is  found  to  anfwer  well. 

Compojl  Dunghills  are  feldom  made,  the  dung  be* 
ing  in  general  carried  diredt  from  the  (traw-yard  to 
the  field. 

When  compods  are  made,  they  confifl  of  farm* 
yard  dung,  and  the  fcourings  of  ditches,  or  foil  col* 
leded  on  the  fides  of  roads,  together  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  lime.  The  farmers  who  follow  this 
praiStice,  conflder  the  extraordinary  expence,  and 
trouble,  as  fully  compenfatcd,  by  the  benefit,  which 
the  lands  receive,  from  the  addition  of  the  rich  earth, 
and  rotten  vegetables,  which  are  thus  procured,  and 
which  operate  more  powerfully  in  confequence  of 
the  lime,  with  which  they  are  mixed. 

PRE* 


which  It  IS  conceived,  there  muft  be  a  continuation  of  the  dij 
fore  dcfcribcd ;  though  inftanccs  have  been  known  where  m 
bred,  and  produced,  by  the  continual  accumulation  of  putrified 
ticularly  in  low  fwampy  fituations  covered,  or,  furroundcd  by 
the  cafe  with  the  pond  here  mentioned.— An  experiment  is 
autumn  in  Boughton-park,  by  laying  various  proportions  of  i 
ent  kinds  of  foil,  and  in  different  fituations ;  the  cffcfts  of  w 
will  be  very  willingly  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Agric 
cumftance  be  thought  worthy  of  notice.  If  this  kind  of  dre£ 
even  to  equal  the  effc£b  of  common  manure,  it  may  prove  ai 
as  no  doubt  great  improvements  may  be  made  upon  meadow  s 
fuch  affiftance  can  be  procured.  It  would  certainly  be  worth 
boriajiron,  to  examine  the  flrata  of  all  the  meadows,  and  low 
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PRESENT  STATE  of  the  COUNTY,  in  regard 
to  AGRICULTURE,  and,  the  Modes  of  Manage- 
rnent. 

It  has  already  been  dated,  that  there  are  316  pa- 
riihes  in  the  diftrid,  227  of  which  are  in  a  (late  of 
inclofure,  and  89  in  open  field ;  befides  which, 
there  are  many  thoufand  acres  of  woodlands,  and  a 
large  track  of  rich  valuable  land,  called  the  Great 
Peterborough  Fen,  in  a  ftate  of  commonage  ;  fo  that 
fuppofing  the  inclofed  part  of  the  county  at  prefent 
under  the  moll  approved  modes  of  management, 
there  is  above  one  third  of  the  whole,  by  no  means  in 
the  beil  ftate  of  cultivation  of  which  it  is  fufceptible. 

In  defcribing  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  county,  it 
may  be  proper  to  clafs  it  under  the  five  following 
divifions,  viz.  old  inclofure,  new  inclofure,  open 
field,  commons,  and  woodlands ;  and  to  give  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  different  modes  of  manage- 
ment pradifed  by  the  tenants  who  occupy  the  lands, 
under  all  thefe  various  divifions. 

Old  IncIo/ures.^^Vevh^^s  one  half  of  the  inclofed 
parifhes,  may  be  denominated  old  inclofures,  at  leaft 
that  proportion  may  be  faid  to  be  occupied  as  gra- 
zing farms,  which  is  the  ufe  to  which  old  inclofed 
lands  in  this  county  is  generally  applied. 


STOCK  and  MANAGEMENT  of  a  FARM  ufed 
fcr  BULLOCKS,,  and  SHEEP  grazing,  or  fat- 
ting  for  the  Butcher. 

One  hundred  and  feventy  acres  old  pafture^  70 
acres  meadow,  vcW  L.  300,  poors  rates,  and  other 
parochial  taxes  5  s.  6  d.  in  the  pound  of  rent,  lands 
exonerated  from  tithes. 
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Soon  after  Ladyday,  the  farmer  begins  to  pur- 
chafe  bullocks,  and  the  breeds  of  Sliropfhire  and 
Hcrcforddiire  are  preferred.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
fummer  a  few  Scotch  and  Welfli  cattle  are  bought 
in.  The  flock  never  exceeds  70  bullocks  and  hei- 
fers. He  begins  felling  off  in  September,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  February  the  whole  is  difpofed  of. 

From  the  end  of  Oflober  hay  is  given  twice  a 
day  in  the  field.  The  cattle  are  configned  to  a 
falefman  in  London. 

The  expence  of  fending  them  there,  including 
the  falcfman's  comrainion,  amounts  in  fummer  to 
6  s.  6  d.  and  in  winter  to  7  s.  each.  The  buying-iti 
price  of  Shropfhire  and  Herefordfliire  cattle  is  from 
L.  13  to  L.  14,  and  the  felling  price  from  L.  17  to 
L.  18.  About  loo  ewes  with  lamb  (generally  of  the 
Shropshire  breed)  are  purchafed  in  the  roonih  of 
September,  at  about  L.  21  the  fcore.  Sixty  wedders 
of  one  year  old,  here  called  Shearlings,  alio  of  the 
fame  breed,  arc  purchafed  about  the  beginning  of 
winter.  The  price  about  1..  26  per  fcure.  Begin 
felling  off  the  lambs  (many  of  the  ewes  have  two 
lambs)  in  May.  The  average  price  L.  22  the  fcore> 
The  ewes  are  fold  from  September  to  December  at 
about  the  fame  price  with  the  lambs.  The  wedders^ 
after  they  are  ihorn»  are  fold  in  May  and  June, 
about  L.  36  the  fbore.  Expence  of  fending  to'  Lon- 
don I  s.  to  I  $.  2  d.  each.  A  few  young  horfes  are 
generally  reared. 

SERVANTS. 

I  ihepherd,  at  8  s.  per  week. 

A  man  or  boy,  at  5  s.  per  ditto. 

No  work-horfes  or  implements  of  hufbandry. 

Dairy  Farm. — Extent  200  acres  pafture,  and  ^o 

acres  meadow.  —  Rent  L.  280.— Tithe  free. — Poor 

rates,  Wc.  3  s.     Milk  from  45  to  55  cows  1  prefers 

the  fUort  horned  Torklhire.  Plows  none  of  the  lanti, 

G  but 
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but  makes  as  much  meadow*hay  as  ferves  for  pro* 
vender  in  winter,  and  on  which  the  cows  are  whol- 
ly maintained  during  that  feafon.  Purchafes  draw 
for  litter,  which  generally  cofts  about  30  s.  the  wag- 
gon load.  A  few  breeding  mares  are  kept,  and  5 
or  6  young  borfes,  but  no  young  cattle.  From  8  to 
10  cows  with  calf,  and  fatting  for  the  butcher.  The 
calves  are  fold  to  EfTex  and  other  counties,  where 
they  are  fed  for  veal.  Keeps  about  20  hogs  in  fum- 
mer,  and  about  half  that  number  in  winter.  The 
buying-in  prices  from  20  s.  to  25  s.  They  are  kept 
4  or  5  weeks,  and  fed  entirely  on  milk.  They 
are  fold  in  London  at  from  30  8.  to  40  s.  each.  The 
cxpence  offending  there  i  s.  4d.  each.  About  120 
iiheep  are  regularly  kept  as  a  breeding  flock.  But- 
ter, and  milk  for  the  hogs,  are  the  only  produce  of 
the  dairy.  The  butter  is  fent  twice  a  week  to  Lon* 
don  by  the  ftage-waggon.  The  price  from  May  to 
November  is  8  d.  and  from  November  to  May  10  d, 
per  pound.  There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  man^ 
ner  of  managing  the  dairy. 

KUMB£R.  OF  S£RVANTS« 

2  men. 
X  ihepherd« 

1  boy. 

2  women. 

No  work-horfes  or  implements  of  hufbandry^ 

There  are  feveral  farms,  where  a  fmall  portion  of 
the  lands  are  in  tillage,  and  which  properly  falls  to 
be  defcribed  under  this  head.  The  mode  of  ma- 
nagement, however,  is  fo  nearly  fimilar  (except  in 
that  particular)  to  the  one  before  mentioned,  as  ren- 
ders it  only  neceflary  to  ftate,  that  on  thefe  farms,  a 
breeding  ftock,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  regularly 
kept ;  and  that  it  is  principally  on  fuch  farms,  where 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the 
diflferent  breeds.  The  Djlhley  or  new  Leicefler  breed 
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of  Hieep,  which  U  confidered  as  the  beft  yctknown, 
is  generally  introduced  on  all  thcfe  farms. 

New  Inclafurei. — In  what  is  called  the  new  in- 
clofed  townfliips  or  pariflies,  a  fyftem  of  alternate 
corn  and  grafs  huibandry  is  adopted  ;  a  certain  por- 
tion of  meadow  is  generally  allotted  to  each  farm^ 
where  it  is  praifticablc  ;  and  fomc  particular  fields 
are  kept  in  conftant  pafturage. 

Particulars  of  a  Farm,  containing  220  Acres,  be- 
fides  40  Acres  of  Meadow. — Rent  L.  400. — The 
Lands  Tithe  free,— Poors  Rates,  ^c.  3  s.  6  d.  ia 
the  Found. 

R0TA.TI0::4    OF   CROPPIKO. 

ifl  year,  fallow,  part  turnip,  the  land  dunged. 

2d  year,  wheat,  barley  after  the  turnip. 

3d  year,  beans  or  peafe. 

4th  year,  barley,  with  18  lb.  red  clover  to  the  acre.. 

5th  year,  clover. 

6th  year,  ditto. 

7th  year,  part  beans  and  part  oats. 

NaHBX&  OF  SXRVAHTS. 

1  plowmecu 

2  boys, 

1  Ihepherd. 

2  women  ferrants. 

STOCK.. 

9  horfes. 

2  or  3  young  horfes. 

8  cows. 

20  hogs,  old  and  young. . 

A  breeding  ftock  of  iheep,  conllfting  of  about  200.- 
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Particulars  of  a  Farm,  containing  200  Acres  of 
Tillage-land,  and  100  Acres  in  a  State  of  Pa- 
fturage. — ^Rent  L.  300.— Tithe '  free.— Poor-rates 
3  s.  in  the  Pound. 

ROTATION   OF   CROPPING. 

Oats. 

Turnip. 

Barley. 

Wheat,  with  20  lb.  white  clover,  one-half  bufhel 

rye-grafs,  and  4  lb.  red  clover. 
Grafs  made  into  hay. 
Ditto,  pafture. 
Ditto,  ditto. 
Ditto,  ditto. 

NUMBER   OF  SERVANTS, 

4  plowmen. 
4  boys. 

1  fliepherd. 

2  women  fervants. 

STOCK^ 

13  horfes. 

3  or  4  young  horfes. 

20  cows  and  young  cattle. 

A  breeding  (lock  of  200  Iheep  on  an  average^ 

15  hogs,  old  and  young. 

N.  B.  By  the  above  rotation,  fallow  is  excluded, 
one  half  of  the  farm  being  under  com  and  turnip, 
and  the  other  half  under  grafs.  Though  it  may 
be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  no  general  rotation 
of  cropping  is  eftablilhed  in  the  county,  each 
landholder  or  his  agent,  fixing  on  that,  for  which 
the  foil  and  fituation  of  the  farm  is  confidered  as 
bed  adapted. 

Open  Field  X/7;i^/.-— Without  entering  into  a  par- 
ticular detail,  of  the  wretched  iyllem  of  hufbandry, 
univcrfally  adopted  in  the  open  field  pariihes  in 
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this  part  of  the  report,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  ftate 
fimply  what  the  fyftem  is. 

Particulars  of  a  Farm  in  the  Open  Field  State,  I 
containing  loo  Acres  arable,  20  Acres  Meadow,   ■ 
and  150  Acres  Ley  ox  Pafture. — Rent,  L.  118.— 
Tithes  payable  in   kind. — Poor-rates,    and  other  1 
Parifh-taxes,  5  s.  in  the  Pound  of  Rent.  ■ 

ROTATION   OF   CROPS.  .  ^ 

ifl  year,  fallow,  part  turnip,  the  land  dunged  ot 

folded  with  fhecp. 
2d  year,  wheat,  barley  after  the  turnip.  ■  | 

5d  year,  beans,  and  a  few  acres  under  oats.  I 

SERVANTS.        I  fl 

2  men.  _  ' 

2  boys. 

2  women  fervants. 
I  fhepherd  takes  care  of  all  the  fhecp  in  the  parifU. 

STOCK. 

7  horfes. 

9  cows. 

6  or  8  hogs. 

130  flieep  of  all  ages. 

CommoTU.— Though  there  is  not  one  acre  of  wafte 
lands  in  this  county,  properly  fo  called,  yet  there 
are  many  thoufand  acres  in  the  open  field  lord- 
fhips  in  a  ftate  of  common  pafturage,  which,  under 
proper  management,  might  be  made  to  produce 
abundant  crops  both  of  corn  and  grafs,  while  at 
prefent  they  do  not  yield  pallurage,  which  can  at  xhe 
higheft  computation  be  eftjmated  at  5  s.  the  Rcre. 
Indeed,  if  the  calculation  was  fairly  made,  the  oc- 
cupiers are  not  benefited  to  the  extent  of  half  that 
fum,  as  the  flock  which  they  fend  to  depafture  upon 
H  thefe 
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thefc  commons,  is  liable  to  fo  many  difcafes  and 
accidents,  as  one  year  with  another,  nearly  counter- 
balances any  advantages  which  can  be  derived  from 
pofleffing  this  right ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
keeping  fuch  extenfive  tracks  of  land  in  a  ftate  of 
commonage,  is  attended  with  one  very  great  dif- 
ad vantage  to  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
becaufe,  while  thefe  rights  of  commonage  are  con- 
tinued, no  attention  whatever  will  be  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  breed  of  (lock ;  for  it  is  not 
to  be  fuppofed,  that  a  farmer  who  depends  on  the 
fcanty  food  which  thefe  commons  afford  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  cattle,  horfcs  and  (heep,  will  ever 
be  at  much  expence  or  trouble  for  the  improvement 
of  the  different  breeds.  Without  enumerating  all  the 
various  commons  of  fmall  extent,  (ituated  in  diffe* 
rent  parts  of  the  county,  or  the  nature  or  extent  of 
the  common  rights  of  pafturage,  poffeired  by  thofe 
who  reilde  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  foreds  and 
chafes,  it  may  only  be  Lcceffary  here  to  mention 
particularly  that  of 

THE    GREAT    PETERBOROUGH    FEN. 

A  track  of  fine  level  land,  containing  between  fix 
and  feven  thoufand  acres,  of  a  foil  equal  to  any  per- 
haps in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  fufcep- 
tible  of  the  higheft  cultivation.  It  is  fituated  be- 
tween Peterborough  and  Crowland,  towards  the 
north-eafl  bounds  of  the  county,  and  is  fubjedl  to 
the  depafturage  of  the  cattle,  horfes  and  fheep  of  32 
pariflies  or  townfhips  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
comprife  what  is  commonly  called  the  Soke  ot  Pe- 
terborough. The  farmers  who  live  in  the  townlhips 
immediately  adjoining,  confider  their  right  of  com* 
monage  as  of  no  value  to  them  ;  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  fuppofed^  that  thofe  who  live  at  the  diftancc 
of  8  or  10  miles  cannot  be  much  benefited  thereby. 
Indeed^  confidering  the  prefcnt  mode  of  manage- 
ment^ 
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ment,  it  is  impoflible  that  any  advantage  can  arife 
to  the  perfons  having  right  therein.  That  it  is  a 
valuable  track  of  land,  however,  if  under  proper 
cultivation,  is  fully  afcertained  from  the  following 
circumftance.  The  annual  expence  of  keeping  the 
drains,  bridges,  &€.  in  proper  repair  is  confider- 
able  i  and  the  means  adopted  by  thofe  concerned,, 
for  raifing  a  fund  for  this  purpofe,  is  to  let  a  cer- 
tain number  of  acres  to  fume  tenant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  a  courfe  of  corn  cropping,  for  3  or  4 
years,  when  it  generally  rents  at  from  L.  3  to  L.  =; 
per  acre.  From  this  account,  it  may  be  fafcly 
Hated,  that  if  thefe  fix  or  feven  thoufand  acres  were 
converted  into  private  property,  and  diviided  into 
farms  of  a  proper  fize,  the  whole  might  be  rented 
on  leafes  of  moderate  endurance,  at  from  20  s.  to 
30  s.  per  acre  ;  and  it  may  further  he  oblerved,  that 
the  produce  of  thcfe  lands,  under  that  fytlem,  would 
exceed  what  they  now  yield,  to  the  extent  of  many- 
thoul'and  pounds  a-_;C^r,  while  the  additional  num- 
ber of  hands  whic'i;  ^vould  be  requilite  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  thefe  farms,  could  nut  be  fhort  of  130a 
or  1400.  The  adVa'r'ages,  therefore,  both  of  a  pu- 
blic and  private  nature,  which  muft  necelfarily  re- 
fult  from  a  divifion  of  this  common,  are  fo  obvious,, 
as  to  require  no  illuAration. 

The  perfon  wh?  is  moH  materially  intereiled,  is 
Earl  Fitxwilliam,  though  a  great  many  others  are, 
to  a  certain  exteni,  concerned.  From  the  truly  re- 
fpeflable  character  of  that  Noble  Lord,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  a  proper  application  made  to  bim, 
&om  all  thofe  having  intereft  in  the  divifion,  would 
be  attended  with  the  bell  confequcnces,  as,  from  his 
difpofiiion  to  be  ferviceabic  to  thofe  who  relide  in 
his  neighbourhood,  he  would  chearfuUy  embrace  fo' 
favourable  an  opportunity  uf  materially  promoting 
their  intereft.  But  as  the  whole  inhabitants  of  thefe 
32  pariflies,  may  be  faid  to  be  in  fome  degree  con- 
cerned,-. 
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ccrncd,  and  as  it  would  anfwer  no  good  purpofe,  to 
call  together  fo  numerous  a  body  of  people,  it 
might  therefore  be  proper,  that  a  meeting  fliould  be 
held  in  each  pari(h,  and  powers  granted  to  one  of 
the  mod  refpe£lable  of  the  inhabitants,  to  meet  a 
perfon  deputed  by  each  of  the  other  parifhes,  in  or« 
der  to  make  the  application,  and  procure  his  Lord« 
fliip*s  confent  to  the  meafure ;  and  if  obtained,  of 
which  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt,  application  might 
then  be  made  to  Parliament,  who  would  no  doubt 
agree  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  divifion,  and  pafs  a 
bill,  appointing  commiflioners  to  negotiate  the  bufi- 
nefs  In  common  form. 

Among  the  various  important  objeds,  which  natu- 
rally fall  under  the  conlide ration  of  the  Board  of  A* 
griculture,  there  are  none,  which,  in  their  confe- 
quenccs,  will  prove  more  extend vely  beneficial  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  than  their  giving  every  poffible 
aid  to  thofe  fpirited  proprietors,  who  are  anxious 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  country,  by 
bringing  the  commons  and  wade  lands  under  culti* 
vation,  as  nothing  will  fo  certainly  promote  or  main- 
tain  an  increafed  population. 

With  refpeil  to  what  are  the  beft  means  to  be 
purfued  in  regard  to  the  common  in  queilion,  it 
would  be  improper  in  this  report  to  determine.  It 
appears  only  neceflary  to  repeat,  that  the  improve- 
ment of  it,  would  give  regular  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  hands,  and  furnidi  the  public  markets, 
with  an  additional  quantity  of  feveral  thoufand  quar- 
ters of  grain  annually ;  all  which  can  be  cffcdled, 
without  being  attended  with  any  bad  confequences 
whatever. 

IVoodlands.^^  There  are  feveral  very  extenfive 
tracks  of  woodlands  in  this  diftrift  ;  they  confift  ei- 
ther of  forefts,  chaces,  or  purlieu  woods.  The  mod 
confiderable  foreft  is  that  of  Rockingham,  which  is 
fituatcd  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  begin- 
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ning  near  the  village  of  Wansford,  on  the  great 
noiili  road  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  extending 
for  near  20  miles  towards  the  centre  of  the  county, 
and  forming  almoft  a  continued  chain  of  woodland 
country  :  There  are  two  other  extenlive  forefts,  viz. 
Whittlebury  and  Salcey,  lying  towards  the  fouth. 
border  of  the  county  ;  the  chaces  are  thofe  of  Ged- 
dington  and  Yardly  ;  the  former  in  the  neighbour- 
bu'id  of  R^>ckingham  foreft,  and  the  later  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Salcey  foreft. 

The  purlieu  woods,  are  both  extenfive  and  nume- 
rous, particularly  towards  the  lower  parts  of  the 
.  county,  and  upon  the  borders  of  the  foreft  of  Rock- 
ingham i  and  befides  thefe,  tliere  are  feveral  fmall 
tracks  of  woodlands,  very  advantageoufly  and  orna< 
mentally  fuuaccd^  in  many  other  parts  of  the  county. 
The  whole  of  what  are  now  confidered  to  be  fo- 
rell  woodi,,.  .ve  iubjeil  to  the  depafturage  of  the 
deer,  and  at  a  ftated  time  of  the  year,  to  the  depuf- 
turage  nllb  of  the  cattle  belonging  to  thofe  who  rctJde 
in  the  adjoiuing  towaQiips,  and  whaclaim  to  be  pof- 
f(;ir<.;d  of  a  right  of  commonage  >  on<thef«  accounts^ 
iha  profit,  anting  DOi  the  proprietors  of  thefe  woods, 
from  the  cutting  of  the  tiniber,  and  underwood,  ia  - 
fnmll,  compared  witbthat  ariliog  from  regulac  wcU 
managed  purlieu  woods,  which  are  noc  fubjei^  to  ' 
the  annoyance  of  the  deec  and  oanle. 

The  itnderwoodi  in  the  forefts- and  chaces,  princi- 
pally conlr(ls.of  black  and  white  chorni  affa,  failow, 
muple,  and  a  fmall  proportion  of  haxle.  .They  ere 
generally  cut  at  firom  12  to  j^  years  growth  ;  the 
different,  woods  are  divided  into'  as  ninny  part-s  or 
fales,  as  the  number  of  years  growth- ac  which  the 
underwood  that  iscut  may-  amount  to,  fo  that  a  re- 
gular rotation  in  cutting  takes,  place  every  year. 

The  proprietors  of  the  underwood  in  the-  forclt 

\wood9,  arc-  empowered  by-  the  ancient  laws  and  cu- 

flomsiofthe-fiatcl^  Co  tenoe  in  each  part  or  fale,  ks- 
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foon  as  it  is  cut,  and  to  keep  it  in  hahd^  as  it  is  here 
termed,  for  7  years,  except  againft  the  deer,  which 
are  let  in  at  the  expiration  of  4  years ;  but  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  commoners,  are  not  let  in  till 
the  end  of  7  years  from  the  time  of  cutting  ;  fo  that 
there  are  always  7  parts  or  fales  conftantly  in  band^ 
and  in  which  the  cattle  of  the  commoners  are  not 
permitted  at  any  time  to  depafture.  But  from 
the  depredations  to  which  the  young  underwood 
is  fubjedt,  by  fo  early  an  invaiion  of  the  deer  and 
c&ttle,  even  at  the  regular  and  dated  times  be* 
fore  mentioned,  beiides  the  great  damage  frequent- 
ly  fuftained  from  inattention  to  the  repairs  of  the 
fences,  during  the  time  it  fhould  be  kept  in  band ; 
the  heavy  expences  attending  the  making  a  new 
fence  in  the  firft  inftance,  and  the  continual  expence 
incurred  in  keeping  it  in  repair,  during  the  time  it 
ihould  ftand,  make  the  profit  arifing  from  the  un- 
derwood, very  inconflderable  to  the  proprietor,  com« 
pared  with  any  moderate  rent  that  might  be  expe<ft- 
ed  from  the  land.  The  foreft  underwood,  through 
he  wholeya/^,  or  part  which  is  cut,  does  not  in  ge« 
nerul  bring  above  L.4  the  flatute  acre,  though 
fometimes  it  is  fold  as  high  as  L.6  the  acre  upon  an 
average  of  the  w  hole  fale ;  but  this  depends  entirely 
on  good  management  in  keeping  the  fences  in  pro- 
per repair,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  deer  and  cattle  from 
breaking  in  before  the  limited  periods,  as  well  as  in 
fuiFering  the  underwood  to  (land  to  a  greater  age 
than  ufuaL 

At  the  time  the  underwood  is  to  be  cut,  it  is  par- 
celled out  into  fmall  regular  iized  lots,  generally 
confining  of  about  a  flatute  rood  of  ground  ;  the  di- 
vifions  of  the  lots  are  made  by  cutting  a  number  of 
fmall paffagesoropeningscalled trenches,  which  inter- 
fedl  each  other  at  regular  diftances,  and  chefe  trenches 
are  juft  cut  wide  enough  to  admit  of  a  paflaKc  be- 
tween «ach  lot ;  the  underwood  is  valued  and  fold 

itandmg, 
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(landing,  and  the  purchafers  cut  it  and  carry  it  a-  . 
way  at  their  own  ex  pence.  A  coniiderable  part  of 
it  is  made  into  hurdles  for  folding  (heep  on  turnip  ; 
the  remainder  is  applied  to  other  purpofes,  and  ufed 
as  firewood,  there  being  no  coals  in  the  county, 
but  what  are  brought  up  the  rivers  Ncn  and  Welland. . 

A  fall  of  oak  timber  ^  is  generally  made  at  the* 
proper  fcafon  in  that  part,  ovfale^  in  which  the  un- 
derwood has  been  cut ;  and  this  fall  confifts  of  the 
moft  unthrifty  and  unimproving  trees,  but  the  quan- 
tity and  defcription  of  timber,  mud  depend  of  courfe 
upon  the  (late  of  the  wood,  as  to  the  (lock  of 
timber. 

It  is  a  general  cuftom  in  the  forefl-woods,  to  va« 
lue  and  fell  the  trees  Handing.  Diflindt  and  fepa* 
rate  valuations  are  generally  put  upon  the  timber, 
the  top,  and  the  bark  refpcdively.  And  it  fome- 
times  happens,  that  thefe  three  articles  are  fold  to 
three  different  purchafers ;  but  it  is  more  ufual  to 
fell  the  tree  and  the  top  together,  rei'erving  the 
bark,  which  is  fold  to  one  purchafer,  previous  to 
the  fall  of  timber  being  made.  The  conditions  and 
prices  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  they 
run  generally,  however,  at  from  7  s.  to  9s.  in  the 
pound  of  the  value  of  the  tree.   . 

The  Prices  of  Timber  in  this  Diftridl  are  as  follow: 

Oak,      from   xs.  4d.  to  2  s.  6  d.  ^^r  foot. 
A(h,      from        lod.  to  i  s.  6  d.  ^^r  ditto. 
Elm,      from  pd.  to  is.  4d.^^r  ditto. 

Poplar,  from  6d,  to  is.        per  ditto. 

Every 

•  There  is  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  the  oak  timber  taken  out  of  the  fo 
fumed  in  the  country.  It  principally  confifts  of  timber  of  a  large  fia 
for  the  ufe  of  the  navjr  than  for  country  purpofes.  It  is  therefore  generally 
bargains,  by  contraftors  for  the  navy,  who  come  into  the  county  regula: 
during  the  feafon  for  felling  the  oak  timber.  But  if  no  fpeedy  and  cflW 
taken  for  the  better  management  and  prelervation  of  the  foreft  woods,  i 
cure  a  regular  fucceffion  of  oak  timber,  the  navy  will,  in  a  fliort  time, 
this  valuable  relburce. 
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Every  other  kind  of  white  wood,  fuch  as  beech^ 
chefnuty  lime,  &c.  fell  at  fomething  more  than  the 
price  of  fire- wood. 

It  is  a  certain  truth,  and  well  worthy  of  the  fe* 
rious  condderation  of  Government,  that  the  dcpre* 
dations  committed  in  the  estenfive  foreits  and  chalet 
in  this  county,  by  the  deer  and  cattle,  in  dellroy- 
ing  the  young  tfecs  at  a  very  early  period,  prevent 
the  poflibility  of  obtaining  any  coniiderable  fuccef- 
fion  of  oak-timber,  as  fcarce  any  faplings  or  young 
oaks  are  to  be  feen,  although  there  are  undoubtedly 
a  great  number  of  feedlings  produced  by  the  falling 
of  the  acorns  ;  yet,  when  the  number  of  deftrudive 
enemies,  to  which  they  are  expofed  in  their  in« 
fancy,  is  conddered,  it  is  a  wonder  ho\y  any  of  them 
efcape  their  devouring  jaws. 

If  the  forefts  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdon^ 
are  under  the  fame  management,  there  is  no  man 
who  wifhes  well  to  his  country,  but  mud  be  alarmed 
at  the^  profpeft  of  the  deficiency,  which,  in  procefs 
of  time,  mud  take  place  in  regard  to  that  valuably 
article,  oak-timber,  for  the  fupply  of  the  navy  of 
this,  kingdom.  The  evil  certainly  requires  a  fpeedy 
and  eflcclual  remedy  to  be  applied*  What  that  may 
be,  the  wirdom  of  thp  Legillature  qan  bell,  deter-* 
'mine  ;  but,  as  particular  attention  was  paid  during 
the  furvey  on  which  this  report  is  founded,  to  the 
Hate  of  thefe  forefts  and  chaccs,  compared  with  thofe 
woods  which  are  private  property,  it  may  be  proper 
to  add,  that  the  diiierence  is  obvious  to  the  moil  cur- 
fory  obferven  .  In  the  one,  a  young  thriving  oak- 
tree  is  fcarcely  to  be  feen,  whereas,  in  the  other, 
a  regular  fucceffion  appears  in  Qvcry  cjuartcr*  The 
miierable  ftate  of  the  £!Luyal  FocclU^does  not  origin 
nate  fcom  any  want  of  publiC'  fpint  in  t\^y^k  who 
have  at  prefent  the  charge  of  them,  but;  neccirarily 
avifcs  from  the  errors  of  an  ancient  fyftem,  which 
had  m  view  more  the  prcfcrvation  of  deer  than  of 

timbqr;. 
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limber  J  and  confcqucmly  lacrificcd  the  preferVa- 
lion  of  the  latter,  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  focti 
for  the  former. 

Perhaps  the  bell  plan  thut  could  be  adopted, 
\vouid  be  to  disforeft  all  thefe  wotidlands,  under  fe- 
vere  rcftridions  however,  in  regard  to  certain  pro- 
portions of  them  being  continued  as  forcfts  for  the 
produflion  of  oak  timber.  Thofe  having  right  to 
the  timber  and  underwood,  being  alfo  bound  to  give 
a  compenfation  in  land  to  the  commoners,  having  a 
right  of  commonage  in  thefe  forefts  and  chafes, 
and  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  dif- 
ferent rights.  Were  fome  fuch  plan  adopted,  cer- 
tain confiderable  portions  of  thefe  forefts  and  chafes, 
might  be  devoted  folely  to  the  purpofe  of  growing 
oak-timber,  and  one  perfon  only  having  intcreft  in 
them,  there  is  no  doubt  proper  attention  would  be 
paid,  in  order  to  bring  on  a  regular  fucceffion  of 
timber,  which  could  be  effcAed,  whilft  at  the  fame 
time,  a  confiderable  improvement  might  be  made  in 
the  growth  and  value  of  the  underwood.* 

FARM 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Eduokds  of  Boughton-houfe,  for  ttit 
ing  Obfervationi,  and  for  manj  others  fiuttcrcd  in  various  pan 

Purlitu  vaoodt  are  thofe  woods  whidi  are  lltaau  immediatt 
foreft,  and  which,  at  one  time,  fornied  a  part  of  it  t  but  the  : 
at  fome  (former  periods,  obtained  grants  and  permiflion  froi 
them,  and  to  confider  them  as  their  own  private  property,  the 
any  of  tbe  laws  and  regulatloas  to  which  foreft>woods  are  fiibj< 

MANAGEMENT  OF  fOBLIEU  «OOI)S. 

THE  management  of  what  are  called  purlieo  woods  in  this 
ty  from  thofe  of  the  chafe  and  forcft  Woods.  Thefe  woods  1 
courfe  there  b  no  obftacle  to  prevent  the  proprietors  of  tbem 
mode  of  cultivation  and  management  in  their  power ;  but  tb 
very  few  inflances  taken ;  and  little  improvement  toward 
produOive  and  profitable  to  the  refpcdive  owners  has  been  m: 
thefe  woods  principally  confifts  of  bazle,  aih,  Ddlow,  white  ar 
maple ;  it  is  generally  cut  £rom  1 1  to  1 4  yean  growth,  wbei 
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FARM    BUILDINGS. 

In  this  county,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  part  of 
England,  the  farmers  dill,  live  crowded  together  in 

villages, 

ires,  which  is  as  foon  as  the  leaves  are  completelj  offl     That  operation  is  pcrform- 
nder  the  direftion  of  the  owner  of  the  woods  or  hb  agent.     The  part  intended  to 
cut  is  parcelled  out  for  th«)  convenience  of  the  purchafcrs  into  regular  flawed  lots,  con- 
ing of  20  ftatute  fquare  (loles  each.     Tlie  whole  of  the  underwood  growing  upon 
lot  b  indifcriminatelj  cut,  and  laid  in  one  diredion,  on  the  ground  frona  which  it 
uced ;  and  in  fome  inftances  care  b  taken  to  fcle£l  fuch  a(h  poles,  as  are  of  a  Iar<* 
fize  and  proper  to  be  converted  to  more  valuable  purpofes,  than  thofe  which  are  in- 
iminately  fold  with  the  underwood.     So.  foon  as  the  operation  of  cutting  is  com- 
I,  and  the  wood  parcelled  out  as  above  defcribed,  a  valuation  is  put  upon  each  lot 
;cl,  according  to  its  quality,  and  what  it  maj  confift  of ;  and  the  whole  is  then 
to  fuch  perfons  as  maj  be  inclined  to  purchafe  the  refpe^live  lots  or  parcels,  who, 
and  above  the  price  of  the  underwood,  repa j  the  expence  of  cutting  it,  which  is 
iitioncd  at  fo  much  ptr  pole  upon  each  lot  according  to  its  quantity.     Such  as  the 
it  mode  of  management  is  in  thefe  woods,  their  produce  is'  much  more   confide- 
to  the  proprietor  than  foreft  or  chafe  woods ;  but  it  is  believed  it  is  by  no  means 
to  the  produce  of  well  cultivated  woods  in  other,  parts  of  the  kingdom.     The 
kge  price  of  underwood,  cut  from  xi  to  14  years  growth,  b  aI>out  h.6  per  ilacute 
;  tut  it  b  fometimes  fold  lb  high  as  L.  8  ficr  acre. 
^The  underwood  of  the  purlieu  woods,  as  well  as  of  the  other  woods  in  this  didrid, 
flbanagement  of  which  is  exa£Uy  the  fame  as  that  of  the  purlieu  woods),  is  princi- 
booght  by  bakers,  who  confume  it  as  fuel.     Aconliderable  quantity  of  the  fmooth 
is  manuladured  into  ihecp«hurd)es,  which  are  ufed  for  temporary  fencing :  but 
cafes,  a  refcrvation  is  m?.de  by  the  purchafers  of  the  a(h  and  fallow  poles  which 
ttfi^d  for  various  ufeful  purpofes  in  hufbandry.     A  fall  of  oak  timber  is  uiiially  made 
^diat  part  or  quarter  from   whence   the   underwood   is   cut;  the  quantity  of  which, 
^coorfcy  depends  upon  the  (late  of  the  wood,  as  to  a  (lock  of  timber. 
tTbe  oak  timberin  the  purlieu  and  private  woods,  on  account  of  there  being  io  good 
liBoo,  as  well  as  on  account  of  there  being  a  great  deal  of  underwood,  icldotn  at- 
to  (o  large  a  growth  as  that  found  in  the  foreft.  and  chafe,  woods  ;::t  b  therefore 
fit  and  convertible  for  country  ufes,  and  for  all  purpofes  of  building  and 
rj.and  b  principally  bought  by  carpenters,' joiners,  wheelwrights,  and  other 
ia  the  neighbourhood.*    .;.... 

Ctffji  Wiwif.— Tliere  are  two  chafes  ip .  the  county,  v/«.  Gcddington  and  Yardly, 
t  former  wjs  once  a  part  of  Rockingham   foreft  ;  but  permillion  was  given  by  the 
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villages,  or  townfhips,  as  was  the  prai^ice  in  the 
moft  remote  ages,  and   when  the  fyftem  of  open, 


Crown  many  years  fince,  to  the  aoceflors  of  the  Montagu  family  to  disforcfi 
to  convert  it  inio  a  chafe ;  the  latter,  it  is  prefumed,  was  once  a  p:irt  of  Salcci 
and  has  been  diaforcQed  likewife. 

Cedtlin^ton  Cia/e,  IS  laippo^ed  to  contain  about  1400  acres,  of  which ~perb»p 
acres  are  woodland,  the  remainder  conGfb  of  lawns,  plains,  ridings  and  viit&s. 
whole  is  now  the  joint  property  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bu(.cleagh,  and  tlie 
Honourable  Karl  ticatilieu,  fubjcft  to  a  communage  at  a  Hated  time  of  the  yet 
from  May-day  to  about  Martinmas,  for  the  adjoining  townihips.  Deer  are  Itepi 
and  it  is  in  every  refpeA  managed  like  the  fored  woods,  as  to  fencing  out  the  d< 
commoners  cattle  from  that  part  which  is  annually  cut.  The  woodland  is  dividi 
18  parts  or  fales  -,  in  one  of  which  the  underwood  is  cut,  and  :i  f^U  of  timber 
every  year.  It  is  afterwards  fenced  in  for  7  years,  ("viii.  4  years  from  Ihe  deer, 
from  the  cattle)  j  fo  that  there  are  ahvays  14  parts  out  of  18  cpeo  to  the  formt 
II  parts  out  of  i8  open  to  the  latter,  bcfides  the  plains,  ridings  and  vift.-M,  a  fm 
of  which  only  are  at  any  time  includ>:d  within  the  fence  of  the  parts  which  a 
Although  there  is  at  this  time  a  valuable  (lock  of  oak  timber  iti  ibis  chafe,  prin 
confiOing  of  trees  of  a  large  iizc,  and  which  have  been  tne  growth  of  •iges;  y 
haps  this  excenfivc  and  valui\blc  track  of  wor-dlund'  exhibits  at  this  moment  tli 
ftriking  and  lamentable  instance  of  the  evil  and  pernicious  Gonf<:quencc3  that  mi 
vitably  attend  property  circumllanced  as  the  forefl:  and  cliafe  woods  are.  The 
dations  and  ravages  cammJcted  by  the  deer  and  Cittle  upon  the  yojn^  fptigs  and  co 
at  fo  early  an  age,  not  only  prevent  even  the  fmalleft  pofTibiliiy  of  obtaining  3  j 
fuccefiion  of  oak  timber,  but  caufe  a  daily  diminution  in  the  grcwth  of  the 
wood.  The  injury  fullained  by  the  deer  being  admitted  into  the  young  fpringw 
the  firfl  in^anci.',  is  very  conliderable  i  but  that  irjury  is  fmall  indeed,  when  cod 
to  the  dcftruclivc  havock  made  by  the  devouring  jaws  of  a  herd  of  hungry  cUB 
inittcd  into  tile  young  coppice  jull  as  the  leaves  have  begun  to  app^-ar,  a^ 
ftafon  of  the  yiar  when  it  fome  times  happens  ihcy  have  jull  furvLvcd  a  flatci 
mine,  the  conl'eqiience  of  a  want  of  folficient  fodder,  in  a  hard  and  fcvcre  wlncrrJ 
the  townihips  uling  a  ccmmonage  in  thefe  woods  (except  one)  are  in  an  opeJ 
flate,  and  no  attention  is  paid  by  the  occupiers  to  the  dcfcripiion  of 'cattle  bid 
reared,  which  are  of  the  mofl  inferior  kind,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the  iu 
of  the  occupier  of  an  open  field  farm  to  procure  a  furlicicncy  of  food  for  their  ii 
in  the  winter  fcafon,  arc  reduced  to  an  extreme  Hate  of  Icarncfs  and  poverty' 
time  they  are  turned  into  the  woods,  when  whole  herds  of  them  rulh  forward  like 
rent,  and  every  thing  ihit  i;  vegetable  and  witliin  their  reach,  inevitably  falls*' 
fice  to  their  voracious  and  devouring  appeti:e>  Under  thefe  circumllances  it  b  att 
furprifmg  that  contagious  maladies  are  frequently  the  fatal  confeguence  ;  to  whichti 
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or  common  .field  hulbandry  univerfally  prevailed; 
Though  thefe  crowded  fituacions  .might  no  duubd 

be 

Bdenble  number  of  cattle  fall  vi6Ums  ;  and  the  lo(s  faflained  by  the   owners  not 
deprives  them   of  any  profit  or  emolumen.   from   tliofe   thdt  are   fortunate  e- 
to  furvive  the  malady»  but  prevents  their  deriving  any  advantage  from  the  com ^ 
that  year»  and  probably  for  many  years  to  come*     Such  nre  the  inconvenien* 
;h  mull  ever  attend  property  held  under  a  mixture  of  interells»  fo  extremely  ini- 
to  c«ch  other  as  thofe  of  the  commoner  and  the  proprietor  of  the  timber  and  un* 
are,  in  woods  of  this  nature*     Can  there»  at  this  time,  be  a  fubjefl  to  which  the 
of  the  Legiflature  ooght  more  fpeedily  xo  be  direded  ?     The  great  and  alarm- 
fe  of  oak  timber  in  this  country  is  univerfally  acknowledged  and  lament- 
every  individual  \  and  it  is  prefumed  there  is  not  a  Briton  but  who  muft  be  fen* 
much  that    invaluable  article  tends^  at  this  moment,   to  the  prefervation 
*£tnc€  of  his  country^  againft  a  neighbouring  nation,  frantic  with  zeal  to  prd- 
their  diabolical  fyftems  throughout  the  civilized  world.     Thofe  who  are  in  the 
of  managing  woods,  no  doubt  feel  a  very  fenfible  refpe£k  for  fo  fine  and  venerable 
:ioo  of  nature  as  that  of  an  oak  tree  arrived  at  its  full  pcffcftion,  both  in  fize 
;  it  is  truly  a  living  monument  of  the  works  of  the  Creator  ;  and  no  onel 
dired  the  (atal  axe  to  be  applied  to  its  root,  without  reflecting  that  he  is  about,  in 
minutes,  to  deftroy  what  whole  ages  have  been  employed  in  producing ;  but  it 
it  is  conceived,  be  fome  confolation  to  fuch  a  perfon,  could  he  difcover  in  look- 
this  venerable  trunk,  fome  companions  left  to  furvive  its  lofs,  and  who,  in  a 
and  thriving  (late,  might  receive  additional  vigour  by  the  removal  of  their  neigh- 
But  this,  alas !  in  the  prefent  (late  of  things,  is  a  confolation  that  cannot  be  ob- 
;  for  it  mufl  be  next  to  a  miracle  indeed,  if  a  yoimg  oak  fapiing  efcapes  the  nu- 
enemies  to  which  it  b  expofed  in  its  infancy.     And  if  the  fyftem  now  prafiifed 
woods,  with  regard  to  cutting  down  all  fuch  timber  trees  as  appear  mature, 
in  an  nnthriving  (late,  is  long  purfued,  the  refult  muft  be,  that  in  a  very  few  years, 
will  Aot  be  a  finglc  oak  tree  large  enough  for  the  ufe  of  his  Majefty's  navy  left 
_ssia« 

ia  pteiumed,  the  fame  fa£b  and  circumftances  here  (latcd,  will  apply  to  many  thou^ 

of  woodland  in  this  county,  as  well  as  to  many  very  confiderable  trafis  of 

sicription  in  the  kingdom.    Muft  it  not  then  be  a  ferious,  imporunt,  and 

fameotable  refle^on  to  the  mind  of  every  man  who  wifhes  for  the  prefervation 

coontry,  that  the  Legiflature  do  not  immediately  take  fome  aftivc  and  effedual 

cs  to  avert  the  impending  evil  th^t  muft  otherwife  inevitably  take  place  ?— 

dioie  advanuges  that  will  attend  an  improved  fyftem  of  management  in  the 

and  chafe  woods  arc  enumerated,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  take  the  liberty  of  fug- 

i|g  die  mode  by  which  they  may  be  attained.    An  inclofure  of  all  the  open  field 

'      having  a  commonage  in  the  woods,  muft  undoubtedly  be  the  firft  and  princi- 
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be  attended  with  confiderable  advantages  in  ancient 
timeSf  and  though  the  (yHtta  of  open  field  hufbandr^*, 

where 

pzl  objed  to  be  obtaioed.  That  inclofure  Ibould  extend  to  fucb  parts  of  tbe  ford 
chafe  woods  su  are  fituatcd  within  thoft  pariOics  refpediveljr.  Tiie  ad  of  Parlii 
to  be  obtained  for  the  purpofe,  (hould  contain  proper  powers  for  tJw  commiilioncnl 
in  appointed,  to  afcertain  the  value  of  the  whole  commoQag«  in  the  woods,  audi 
'  vide  and  pro[K>nion  the  value  of  that  commonage  among  the  fcveial  townfltips  i 
rifhes,  according  to  the  number  of  perfoni  who  mzy  be  found  bj  theoi  in  eacb  | 
or  townfhip,  to  be  entitled  to  any  (bare  or  proportion  of  fucb  commonage,  and  ai 
ing  to  their  refpcflive  riglits  and  interefts.  The  comminioners  ihould  alfo  be  es 
ered  to  fet  out  fa  much  land,  being  part  of  the  cftate  wliich  the  proprietor  of  the  i 
may  be  poflefled  of  in  each  pariOi  or  lownChip,  to  every  commoner,  as  they  may, 
«(jual  in  value  to  the  proportion  of  the  commona)(e  to  which  fuch  commoner  m 
entitled,  and  which  they  may  judge  to  be  a  full  and  adequate  compenfatlon  u 
commoner,  for  his  right  and  intcrefl  in  the  foreft  or  chafe  woods.  The  land  fo  to  be 
in  compenfation  to  each  commoner,  as  aforefaid,  to  be  added  to  the  allotment  d 
V'hich  each  commoner  may  be  entitled  to,  in  right  of  his  eAate  sjid  intcrcH  in  tlu 
fields  and  commoni,  which  allotment  Ihould  be  laid  as  contiguous  to  the 
ling<houfe  orhomedcad  of  the  commoner  as  poIBblc.  It  b  prefimed  this  luode 
be  adopted  in  all  cafes,  where  the  proprietor  of  the  woodi  is  poiTclTed  of  ^.n  elUl 
property  in  the  open  delds  and  commons,  or  of  any  old  inclofed  lands  belonging 
parifh  or  townlhip  in  which  the  woods  may  be  fiiuaied,  to  enable  the  commifliac 
fet  out  a  fiifficient  part  of  fuch  property  as  they  may  judge  equal  in  value  to  the 
of  the  commonage  of  fuch  parilh  or  townQiip ;  but  inllances  may  occur  where  tli 
prtetor  of  the  woods  may  not  be  poflclTed  of  either  of  thofe  advanugcs  ;  in  that  i 
fufBcient  quantity  of  the  woodland  might  be  grubbed  up  and  cleared,  and  confide 
part  of  the  land  intended  to  be  inclcfed,  and  might  be  valued  sad  allotted  by  ik 
mitlioners  accordingly.  i 

The  prefent  Hate  in  which  the  forell  woods  are  held,  it  is  feared,  will  neverthdl 
great  many  inAances,  make  it  impaiBble  for  the  fyAem  above  prcfcribcd  to  be  m 
adopted ;  the  remaining  interell  flill  referved  to  the  Crown,  with  refpcft  to  the  (M 
other  ipatters  in  thefe  woods,  will  prevent  the  proprietor  of  them  ft'om  bctnga 
accede  to  any  mcafures  that  may  be  fuggefted  for  their  aJvaniagc  and  irnprord 
until  fome  previous  arr^ingement  takes  place.  It  is  hoped  tlie  commilHooenl 
land-revenue,  who,  it  is  undcritood,  haw  now  thefc  matters  under  confidcraiiM 
devife  fome  means  by  which  fo  formiiLble  an  impediment  as  a  mixture  of  id 
mud  inevitably  be  to  the  improvement  and  advantage  of  landed  propcrty,fll 
done  away,  and  by  which  the  lefpcdive  owners  and  proprietors  of  the  forcA  won 
be  enabled  to  purfue  the  bed  poHible  fyftem  of  management  in  the  culiivatior  •^' 
■  The  advantages  rcfulting  from  fucb  meafures  being  iulo;^ted,  as  have  bees 
in  regard  to  the  forcft  and  chafe  woods,  would  not  only  be  v*!tj  (coliUy  felt  hf 
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^wliei^  praAifeJ^  precludes  the  pofllbilltj  of  placing 
the  farm-houfes  m  centrical  fituations ;  yec  it  ap. 
pears  furpriOng  that  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
farms  in  a  (late  of  inclofurCy  (liould  (lill  remain  at 
fach  a  diftancc- from  the  farms;  there  being  but 
very  few  inflanccs  where  the  houfes  are  properly 
iituat^d  in  the  cfentre  of  the  farms.  The  inconve- 
niences which  the  farmers  mud  labour  under  j 
in  confcquence  of  refiding  at  fo  great  a  diftancc  I 
from  their  faritis ;  and  the  lofs  of  time  and  confe- 
quent  extra-ex pence^  of  bringing  the  produce  from 
the  extremity  of  the  farm  to  their  home  yard,  (as 
it  is  here  called)t  and  of  carrying  the  manure  to  ' 
the  diftant  fields,  are  fo  obvious,  as  to  require  no  ex«  \ 
planation.  I 
The  farm  buildings  are  in  general  as  badly  con- 

.  (IruAed,  as  they  are  improperly  placed.  It  being  only 
on  fuch  farms  where  the  houfes  have  been  recently 
4)uilt,  and  under  the  diredion  of  the  landlord's  ) 

(lewardi 
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led*  but  would  be  fo  extenii ve  as  materially  to  afTed  tlie  nation  ae 
:o  the  individuals  intereded.     Upon  the  deer  and  cattle  being  ^ 

woods,  no  interior  fences  would  be  required,  and  the  proprietor 
ktinue  fuch  parts  of  his  prope^-ty  as  he  might  think  fit,  in  a  wood- 
rnabled  to  introduce  fuch  a  fyftem  of  management  in  the  cul« 
mtinucd  in  wood,  by  means  of  which  their  produce  might  ba 
sd.  The  remainder  of  the  parts  not  continued  in  wood,  might 
p,  and  converted  to  fome  ufeful  purpofes  of  agriculture.  The 
pending  upon  the  precarious  and  uncertain  advantage  ariiing 
>  the  woods,  would  become  the  poflTeflbr  of  a  portion  of  land,  tho 
iroperly  culdvated,  would  be  a  certain  and  valuable  refource  in 
maintenance  of  himfelf  and  his  family.  Secondly ^  In  regard  to  the 
»n  the  inclofure  of  the  fields  and  commons,  an  improved  lyftem 
Itivadon  of  the  arable  lands  would  take  place,  by  which  means  [' 

;om  and  grain  would  be  brought  to  market.  The  pafiure  land 
oved  by  the  aid  of  meliorating  crops  and  artificial  grafles,  which 
oducing  an  improved  breed  of  cattle  and  iheep«  And,  Iq/ify, 
all  portions  it  might  be  divided,  would  become  entire,  and  free 
I  that  muft  ever  attend  it  when  held  and  enjoyed  by  a  mixture 
inimical  to  each  other* 
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ftcwarJ,  Svbere  any  attention  has  been- paid  either  l«  11 
regularity  or  convenience. 

It  h  the  pradlice  for  ihc  proprietor,  to  furnifli 
materials,  (except  flraw  for  thatch),  and  the  tenant 
to  be  at  all  the  exftence  of  other  repairs.  And 
therefore,  confiderinK  the  uncertainty  of  the  te- 
nure on  which  he  holds  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  fliould  allow  the  houfes  to  fall  into  a  ruinous 
condition.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  certain  that  the 
farm-houfes  in  this  diftrid,  are  not  kept  in  that- 
tenantable  ftate  of  repair,  \vhich  is  for  the  mutual  I 
intcreft  of  the  landlord  and  tenant. 

The  farm-houfes  are  built  either  of  (lone  or  brick, 
and  covered  with  flaie  or  ftraw.  The  bams,  which 
are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  farm,  owing  to 
the  prailice  which  here  prevails  of  houfing  as  much 
of  the  crop  as  poffible,  are  either  built  wholly  of 
ftone,  and  clay  ufed  as  cement;  or  partly  of  ftone 
wall,  on  which  a  houfe  framed  of  wood  (generally 
oak)  is  cre&ed,  and  plaftered  over  the  fides  with 
clay.  They  are  commonly  thatched  with  ftraw. 
The  byres,  ilables,  i^e.  Are  generally  builc  of  ftone, 
and  covered  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  (ame 
materials  as  the  barns. 


IMPLEMENTS  or  HUSBANDRY. 

The  waggons,  carts,  rollers,  and  other  implements 
of  hufbandry,  are  fo  fimilar  to  tfaoTe  in  ufe  in  the 
neighbouring  counties,  and  which  have  been  fuUy 
defcribed  in  fome  of  thefe  reports,  particularly  in 
that  of  Leicefter,  that  it  is  deemed  unneceflary  to  fill 
up  this  report,  with  what  would  have  fo  much  the 
appearance  of  repeUtion. 

The 
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The  principal  implement,  the  plough,  is  a  clum« 
fey  piece  of  work,  with  a  long  mafly  beam,  and  an 
SU  formed  timber  mould-board,  better  adapted  as  a 
machine  for  4  or  5  horfes  to  pull  along,  than  for 
the  purpofe  of  turning  over  a  neat  clean  furrow. 
And  it  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  but  that  with  a 
well  conftruAed  light  plough,  with  a  caft  iron 
mould-board,  (fuch  as  are  common  in  many  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland),  a  man  with  two  horfes 
a-breaft^  and  without  a  driver,  would  do  as  much 
work,  and  to  better  purpofe,  than  is  here  done  by  a 
roan  and  a  boy,  with  3f  4  or  5  horfes ;  indeed  by 
the  pradice  of  the  county,  this  is  clearly  admitted, 
as  a  double  furrow  plough,  of  a  fimilar  conftruc- 
tion  with  the  other,  is  pretty  generally  ufed,  and 
wliich  does  double  work  with  the  fame  number  of 
horfes. 


LABOURERS,  and  the  price  of  LABOUR. 

■ 

As  there  are  no  large  manufacturing  towns  iitu- 
ated  in  this  diftrid,  the  variations  in  the  price  of  la- 
bour are  not  confiderable ;  and  it  is,  upon  the  whole, 
more  moderate  than  could  well  be  expeded. 

The  wages  of  a  ploughman  by  the  year,  are  from 
L«  8  to  L.  20,  with  board  and  walhing. 

A  young  man  or  boy^  from  L.  4  to  L.  5. 

A  female  fervant,  about  L.  4,  10  s. 

A  labourer  in  fummer,  receives  is.  4 d.  without 
board,  and  in  winter  i  s. 

In  hay-harveft,  a  man  earns  from  9  s.  to  10  s. per 
week,  and  a  woman  4  s.  without  board ;  though 
each  is  allowed  a  certain  quantity  of  been 

In  corn«*harve(l,  a  man  hired  by  the  month,  re- 
ceives about  L«.2,  IDS.  beiides  board;  a  woman  is 
paid  at  the  rate  of  i  s.  ^he  day  without  board. 

Wheat 


1  I 
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,,,::  Wheat  is  threihed  atas.  6  d.  oat?,  i.s.4d:bi 
:;  ley,  I  s.  9  d.  and  beans,  i  s.  3  d.  per  quarter. 
■  ./   A  carpenter  by  the  day,  has  a-s.  4d.  iniumuier, 
;...and  2s.  in  winter.  ■:■■  .     .  ;      .,,  -.-.-, 

'-,.■-  A  mafon  as.  4d.  without  hoard.  .  ■      ' 

,  ,-  A  blackfmith  charges  5  d.   for  a  horfe-fhoe. 
ti'     Wrought  iron,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  mounting  ploughs 
,7  or  carts,  cofts  47d.  the  pound,  .    ■  .  - 

f'-  Inclofing  land,  which  is  here  always  done  with 
i  ditch  and  hedge,  cofts  i  s.  6  d,  the  ruqning  yard, 
^  and  includes  the  price  of  the.  quicks,  cafting  the 
.•/ditches,  a  double  row  of  poft  and  rail,  and  keeping 
.  the  hedges  clean,  and  the  fences  in  repair  for   5 

years.  .  ■    . . 

(j  Labour  commences  in  fummer  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
I,  morning,  and  ceafes  at  the  fame  hour  in  the  even- 
ing ;  during  hay  and  corn  harvcft,  labour  begins  at 
5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  ceafes  about  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening  ;  and  in  winter,  the  operations  of 
hufbandry  go  on  from  day-li,-];ht  to  dark. 

A  man  and  a  boy  with  3  or  4  horfes,  and  a  one 
furrow  plough,  will  plow  one  acre  in  the  day. 
This  is  done  in  what  is  here  called  one  journey : 
In  fummer  they  are  at  work  by  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  go  between  7  and  S  hours  without  in> 
terval ;  after  which  the  men  arc^principally  em- 
ployed during  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  pro- 
viding food  for  the  horfes. 

The  maintenance  of  the  fervants  is  here  a  very 
expenlive  article  to  the  farmer.  The  breakfaft  con- 
fills  of  cold  meat,  with  cheefe,  bread  end  beer. 
For  dinner,  roaft  or  .boiled  meat 'with  pudding, 
'^  and  for  fupper  the  fame  as  at  break&ft  j  and  be- 
fides  ale,  allowed  on  extraordinary  occafiona,  they 
have  fmall  beer  at  command  at  all  hours.  The 
luxury  in  which  this  clafs  of  people  live;  accounts 
M  -in 
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in  a  gireat  mcafarc  for  the  ncceflity  of  levying  fuch 
imtnenfe  fums  annually  for  the  fupport  of  the  poor 
in  England.  While  it  is  perfedly  certain,  that  a 
perfon  living  in  Northumberland,  or  North  Britain, 
on  ordinary  fare,  will  do  fully  as  much  work,  and  to 
as  much  purpofe,  as  a  Northaroptonfhire  plough* 
man,  who  is  maintained  at  a  much  greater  ex- 
pence. 


POOR-RATES. 

The  poor-rates  vary  greatly  in  this  diftrift ;  in 
the  country  villages  they  run  from  2  s.  to  5  s.  in  the 
pound  of  real  rent,  paid  by  the  tenant  to  his  land- 
lord, and  in  the  towns  much  higher,  particularly  at 
Kettering,  where,  owitig  to  the  late  decline  in  the 
woollen  manufadlure,  they  are  advanced  fo  high  as 
12  s.  in  the  pound. 

It  might  juftly  be  deemed  prefumption  in  the 
writer  of  this  Report,  were  he  to  enter  fully  into  the 
difcuffion  of  a  fubje£l  fo  complicated  as  that  of  poor- 
rates  ;  in  the  inveftigation  of  which,  fo  many 
able  pens  have  been  employed.  He  cannot  how- 
ever avoid  remarking,  that  the  evil  appears  to  be 
getting  to  fuch  a  height,  as  will  render  it  foon  ne- 
cefTary  to  adopt  fome  meafures  more  effedual  than 
any  that  have  hitherto  been  attempted,  in  order  to 
keep  this  heavy  tax  within  any  reafonablc  bounds. 
And  what  is  of  ftiil  more  importance,  to  curb  that 
fpirit  of  licentioufnefs,  which  fo  generally  reigns 
within  the  walls  of  a  parifti  work-houfe,  from 
whence  (hame  and  honeft  pride  feem  to  be  for  ever 
baniflied. 

MARKETS 
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MAHKETS  and  TAIR&. 

■ 

Befldes  the  weekly  markets  which  are  held  in  all 
the  principal  towns,  for  the  fide  of  hutcher-mcat, 
and  other  articles  of  provifions,  there  are  feveral 
Hated  annual  fairs  for  the  faie  of  cattle,  horfes  and 

fheep. 

The  price  of  provifions  are  as  follow : : 

Beef  and  mutton,  ^id.  fir  lb.  I  A  goofe,.3  *• 


Lamb,  5  d.  to  6  d. ^do« 
Veal,  4  d.  do.  do. 
Pork,  4Td.do.do, 

Butter,  8  d.  to  10  d.  do* 
Cheefe,  4  d.  to  5  d.  do. 
Bread,  xid. 


A  turkej,  3  s.  6  d. . 
A  ducky  X  s* 
A  hen,  x  s.  3  d. . 
A  chicken,  6  d. 
EggB^  6d*  perfcoBt.'. 


The  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  annually  ex« 
ported  from  this  county  i*  very   great  ;    but  it    ^ 
was  not  poflible,  by  any  means,   to  afcertain  the 
amount,  as  the  greateft  proportion  is  tranfported  by 
land-carriage.     The .  wheat  is  fold  by  the  farmers  . 
to  the  millers  in  their  neighbourhood,  who  convert 
it  into  flour,  and  difpofe  of  it  in  the  neighbouring  ^ 
counties  of  Leicefter,  Nottingham,  and  Warwick, 
and  great  quantities    are  annually  fent   down  the 
Nen  to  Wifl}ech.    A  great  proportion  of  the  bar-  • 
ley  crop  is  made  into  malt^  and  confumed  in  the  . 
county.     The  oats,  and  a  great  part  of  the  beans, . 
are  confumed  by  the  horfes  ;  a    fmall  quantity  of . 
beans  are,  however,  annually  exported  to  Wifbech  , 
and  other  places. 
Having  been  favoured  with  an  account  of  the 
*  prices  at  which  the  bufhel  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  . 
and  beans  was  fold  on  a  particular  farm  in  this  di- 
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ftriA  for  the  laft  fix  years,  it  is  here  fubjoined,  and 
may  be  depended  upon  as  correal. 

AVERAGE  price,  pfr  Bufliel  of  Wheat,  Barley, 
Oats,  and  Beans,  from  the  year  1787  to  1792  in- 
•clufive. 


Wheat, 
Barley, 
Oatt, 
Scans, 


1787. 


d. 


1788. 


d. 


5 

2 

2 


Si\5  8i 
6i  2  6i 
oijx  loi 

7i[3    H 


1789. 

t.    d. 

6    4i 

2  7^ 

3  6 

1790. 

s.    d. 

6    bi 

3    3 
a    4 
3  «* 

1 791. 

t.    d. 

6    3i 

3    li 
2    5| 

3     »«>T 

1792. 

s.     d. 

5  >«>i 

3  4t 
2    6^ 

4  xl 

I  Gene- 
ral ave«' 
rage. 


oi 


6 
2  XI 

2  2 

3  9 


ROADS  and 


There  are  few  diftridts  which  can  boafl  of  .a 
greater  number  of  handfome,  well  built  Hone- 
bridges  }  every  brook  and  rivulet  is  made  pafTable 

\hy  means  of  a  ftone  arch  ;  and  the  bridges  on  the 

'  larger  rivers  do  credit  to  the  public  fpirit  of  the 

*:  inhabitants. 

'  :. .  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  as  much  cannot  be  faid 
in  refped  to  the  roads.     Thefe,  it  mud  be  acknow- 

.  ledged,  difplay  no  great  ingenuity  either  in  the  en- 
gineer who  planned,  or  in  the  undertakers  or  over- 
fcers  who  executed  the  work.  The  great  roads 
leading  through  the  county  are  all  turnpike,  and 
are  fupported,  partly  by  the  money  colledled  at  the 
different  toll-bars,  and  partly  by  the  (latute-labour 
impofed  by  adl  of  Parliament.  Each  tenant  who 
occupies  a  farm  of  L.  50  of  rent  being  bound  to 
perform  3  days  labour  of  a  cart  with  3  horfes,  and 
2  men  yearly,  on  the  turnpike-roads  within  the  pa- 
Ti(h,  and  the  fame  on  the  private  or  parochial 
roads  j  and  where  there  are  no  turnpike-roads  with- 
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tn  the  ■parirti,  the  whole  6  days  labour  is  applied  -to 
the  repairs  of  the  parifh-roads. 

From  this  account  it  might  be  Tuppofed,  that  the 
roads  in  this  diftricl  would  be  kept  in  a  proper  Ilate 
of  repair ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  cafe,  partitjular- 
ly  in  regard  to  the  private  or  parilh  roads,  which 
are  in  many  places  in  a  very  ruinous  lituaiion,  and, 
in  general,  fo  narrow  as  to  admit  of  only  one  tiack. 
It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  country  is  but  indifferent- 
ly fupplied  with  metal  proper  for  road-making,  the 
ftone  being  very  foft,  and  apt  to  grind  into  powder ; 
— ^buc  it  is  equally  truei  that,  in  place  of  breaking 
the  ftone  properly,  and  laying  it  on  carefully  to  a 
proper  depth,  it  is  generally  laid  on  the  roads  in 
the  fame  ftate  in  which  it  is  raifed  out  of  the  quar- 
ry -,  and  in  place  of  being  broke  with  hammers,  that 
operation  is  only  performed  in  the  courfe  of  time 
by  the  cart-wheels. 

In  place  of  employing  contradors  who  do  not  re-' 
fide  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who,  for  the  moft 
part,  execute  the  work  in  a  very  flovenly  manner, 
it  would  be  for  the  intereft  of  all  concerned*  to 
farm  both  the  public  aod  parochial  roads  to  aAiT« 
and  intelligent  farmers  in  Che  neighbourhood,  who 
would  be  induced  by  a  ^irit  of  emulation,  and  a 
regard  for  charader,  to  perform  the  work  properly. . 
Till  fome  fuch  plan  at  this  is  adopted,  there  it  littlcu 
chance  that  the  roadt  in  this  diftrift  will  be  put  in 
a  proper  ftate  of  repair. 


LIVE    STOCK. 

On  the  firft  view,  It  will  appear  fuii>rifing,  that* 

ih  this  diftrid,  where  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the 

lands  are  in  a  ftate  of  pafturage,  little  or  no  8tten> 

tion  has  been  paid,  till  of  latt,  to  the  improTement 

V  N  of 


of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  (lock ;  yet,  when  re- 
ference is  made  to  the  manner  in  which  the  farms 
are  occupied,  as  before  mentioned  ;  and  when  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  London  market  is  confidered, 
it  will  not  be  thought  extraordinary.  Of  late  years, 
indeed,  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  flieep  has 
become  an  objedt  of  the  firft  importance  with  many 
of  the  mod  refpedable  and  intelligent  farmers. 

Black  Cattle.  There  are  very  few  of  this  fpccies 
of  {lock  reared  in  this  county,  a  few  in  the  open 
field  lordlhips  excepted ;  and  thefe  jsac  fo  croffed 
and  mixed  with  the  breeds  of  other  counties, 
which  arc  often  improperly  chofen,  and  are  fo  dint- 
ed in  their  food,  as  to  render  them  comparatively  of 
little  value. 

In  the  few  inftances  where  attention  is  paid  to 
the  breed  of  cattle  on  the  ihclofed  farms,  the  long 
horned  are  the  kind  generally  preferred,  and  are  far 
fuperior  to  the  original  breed  of  the  county,  both  in 
(ize  and  fhape,  as  well  ^s  in  the  other  advantages 
which  ought  to  be  attended*  to  by  every  farmer  who 
occupies  a  breeding- farm,  namely,  their  extraordina- 
ry difpofition  to  fatten,  xmd  to  lay  the  greateft  quan- 
tity of  flefli  and  fat  on  the  rump,  loins,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  which  always  fell  higheft  at 
market.  •'^^  .       i. 

The  dairy  farmers  in  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the 
county,  however,  •  prefer  the  fliort  horned  Yorkfliire 
cows,  from  which  county  they  are  principally  fup- 
plied.  And,  as  they  never  rear  any  calves;  they 
fell  them  when  a  few  days  old,  to  a  fet  of  men  who 
make  a  trade  of  carrying  them  to  the  markets  of 
Buckingham,  and  other  places,  where  they  are  pur- 
chafed  by. dairy  farmers  from  ElTcx,  to  be  fattened 
for  veal  for  the  London  market*. 

•  It 

ncc  fvhich  thefc  calves  arc  carried,  from  this  county  to  EiTex, 
:s,  it^xnay  be  proper  to  give  ibmc  account  of  the  extraordinary 
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« 

It  is  projier  in  a  report  of  this  kind,  to  mention 
the  names  of  thofe  gentlemen,  and  farmers,  who 
have  been  mod  inftrumental  in  introducing  better 
modes  of  hufbandry,  and  improvements  in  the  breed 
of  (lock  ;  and  though  little  has  hitherto  been  done, 
comparatively  fpeaking,  in  introducing  a  better 
breed  of  neat  cattle,  into  this  county,  yet,  Mr 
Pearce  of  Chapel  Brampton,  and  Mr  Robinfon, 
at  Wellingborough  lodge,  deferve  to  be  mentioned/ 
as  having  been  at  con (iderable  expence  and  trouble 
in  this  refpedl.  ^ 

Mr  Pearce  bought  a  bull  calf  of  the  late  Mr 
Fowles  of  Rollright,  in  the  year  1790,  at  one  hun-. 
dred  guineas  ;  and  having  fold  part  of  his  (lock  in 
the  year  1793,  was  abundantly  compenfated  for 
this  outlay  of  money,  from  the  very  high  prices 
which  he  received  for  what  he  difpofed  of;  as  a 
proof  of  which,  it  may  be  mentioned^  that  he  fold 
a  bull-calf  of  this  breed,  only  ten  days  old,  at  40 
guineas  ;  and,  that  a  bull  and  four  cows  were  fold 
for  L.  331  :  5:6. 

* 

iTor/^/.— There  were  very  few  work  horfes  bred 
in  this  county  formerly,  though,  of  late  years,  con- 
iiderable  pains  have  been  bellowed  in  improving 
the  breed  of  this  ufeful  animal;  and  from  the  in- 
creafed  demand,  and  the  confequent  high  price, 
the  attention  of  the  induftrious  fariper,  will,  no 
doubt,  be  more  generally  turned  to  this  important 
objedl.     The  horfes  ufed  in  the  operations  of  huf- 

bandry, 

manner  in  which  they  arc  tranfported.  Sometimes  10,  15,  or  20,  are  p 
4)cxng  laid  on  their  backs  on  ftraw,  and  their  feet  tied.  They  arc  mainta 
ly  for  8  or  10  days  together  on  nothing  but  wheat-flour  and  gin,  mixed  to 
arc  here  called  gin«balls.  In  this  manner*  mod  of  the  calves  bred  oq  th 
in  the  county  arc  difpofed  of;  fuch  a  number  only  being  reared  as  nc 
keeping  up  the  ordinary  Aock  of  xnilk-cows.. 
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banclry,  are  for  the  mod  part  purchafed  in  the  cotitl^ 
ties  of  Derby,  Lincoln,  and  York  ;  they  are  bought 
in  at  two  or  three  years  old.  The  objedt  of  th6 
Northampton-fhire  farmer  being  to  purchafe  horfes^ 
which  are  likely  to  anfwer  either  for  the  coach,  the 
lrmy»  or  large  waggons,  he  keeps  them  two,  and 
fometimes  three  years^  and  generally  dii'pofes  of 
them  at  a  profit  of  from  L.  7  to  L.  io«  A  horfe  pro* 
per  for  the  coach,  fells  for  about  L.  40  at  five  or 
fix  years  old ;  a  horfe  of  the  fame  age  for  the  army, 
at  about  L.  25  ;  and  a  dray  or  waggon  horfe,  at  a- 
bout  L.  30. 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  the  prai^ice  here,  to  rear 
blood  horfes ;  but  experience  has  proved,  that  thefe 
animals,  however  valuable  they  may  flill  be  in  the 
etlimation  of  the  gentlemen,  are  unprofitable  to  the 
farmers,  because  the  leaft  blemiih  renders  them  al- 
together unfaleable ;  alid  if  they  fiiould  not  meet 
with  any  accident,  they  muft  remain  fo  many  years 
oh  the  farm,  before  they  can  be  feht  to  market  with 
"advantage,  as  to  render  the  profit  precarious,  and 
trifling.  Such  horfes  as  are  now  bred  are  fit  to  go 
into  the  team  at  two  years  old,  and  after  two  or 
three  years  fervice  on  the  farm,  they  are  generally 
fold  for  one  or  other  of  the  purpofes  above  men- 
tioned. It  is  worthy  of  reniark,  that  a  few  days  a- 
go  a  horfe  of  the  lad  defcription,  with  only  one  eye, 
was  fold  for  forty  guineas,  while  it  is  well  known 
that  a  bloed  horfe,  with  fuch  a  blemiib,  would 
fc&rcely  have  been  worth  notice. 

Some  of  Mr  BakewelPs  bed  horfes  have  covered 
in  this  county  fome  years^  though  at  a  very  heavy 
expence  to  the  individuals  who  fubfcribed  for  pro- 
curing them.  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  that 
would  tend  more  to  the  general  improvement  of  thi 
fpecies  of  dock  in  the  county,  thah  if  a  number  of 
the  proprietors  were  to  purchafe  fome  of  the  bed 

ftallioas 
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rtallions  that  could  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  | 
diftrifts,  Co  that  the  tenants  might  be  accommo- 
dated without  any  great  expence  or  trouble.  It  was 
by  this  means  that  the  breeding  of  blood  horfes  came 
into  fuch  general  pradtice  here.  And  therefore,  if 
the  proprirtors  were  ta  adopt  this  plan,  it  would  in- 
duce their  tenants  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
breeding  of  fuch  horfes  as  are  ufeful  in  the  opera- 
tions of  huibandry,  as  well  as  for  various  other  pur- 
pofes  i  for  which  the  county  is  peculiarly  well  fi- 
*  tuated,  the  diftance  from  London  being  fo  great  as  j 
to  prevent  the  farmer  from  experiencing  a  rife  of 
rent,  or  an  additional  charge  for  labour  on  that  ac- 
count; while  he  is,  on  the  other  hand,  within  the 
reach  of  the  beft  market  which  this  or  any  other 
kingdom  can  afford  for  the  fale  of  draught  horfes. 

Sbeep. — There  are  here  three  different  breeds  of 
fliecp,  which  may  be  clatTed  as  follows,  viz.  The 
original  breed  of  the  county,  the  old  improved,  and 
the  late  improved,  or  new  Leicefter  breed.  About 
50  or  60  years  ago,  when  this  diftrifl  was  in  gene- 
ral in  the  open  field  (late,  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  fheep.  The  points 
which  marked' a  good  flieep,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  thofe  days,  were,  the  wool  thick  fet  on  the 
back,  an  open  rump,  loiti  wide,  legs  open,  and 
bones  clean  from  wool,  oppofed  to  what  is  now  call- 
'ed  gum  or  codffenefs'.  They  were  generally  fent  to 
market  from  iJ^  to  4  years  old,  and  weighed  on  an 
average  about  i8lb.  the  quarter.  This  breed,  how- 
ever,  are  now' very  rare,  being  confined  to  thofe 
parts  of  the  county  where  commons  abound. 

About  25  years  ago  an  improvement  was  at- 
tempted, '  by  croffing  the  ancient  breed  with  tups 
from  Warwickihire  and  Lincolnihire,  the  breed  of 
■  Warwicldhirc  being  noted  for  great  boi\,s  or  fiic, 
and  that  of  Lincolnshire  for.  the  quantity  of  wool. 
O  With 
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With  the  fuccefs  of  this  experiment  the  farmers 
feemed  perfedly  fatisfied,  as  a  general  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  the  animal  would  feed  in  exad  propor* 
tion  to  the  (ize  of  bone,  and  that  an  additional  quan<^ 
tity  of  wool  might  be  produced,  without  any  detri- 
ment to  the  carcafs.     This  pradice,  therefore,  went 
on  for  many  years.  The  new  breed  improved  great- 
ly in  fize,  and  the  farmers  gave  themfelves  no  trou- 
ble to  afcertain  whether  the  increafe  in   iize  and 
weight  could  be  accounted  really  beneficial  or  not. 
And  fo  fixed  and  rivetted  were  they  in  the  opinion 
of  the  good  choice  they  had  made,  that  it  was  not 
without  much  difficulty  they  could  be  perfuaded  of 
the  polfibility  of  introducing  any  additional   im- 
provement.   This,  however,  has  of  late  years  been 
eflfeded,  and  the  new  Leicefter  or  Difhley  breed 
(which  form  a  complete  contrail  to  the  former)  are 
pretty  generally  introduced,  owing  principally  to 
'  the  following  circumflance:   Mr  fiakewell,  whoie 
name  (lands  unrivalled  in  this  line,  about  the  year 
1788,  inftituted  a  fociety,  confiding  of  himfelfand 
.  15  or  16  other  refpedable  farmers  in  Leicefterftiire 
and  the  neighbouring  counties  *.    This  fociety  had 
;  for  its  objed  the  improvement  of  the  different  breeds 
,  of  ftock,  particularly  of  iheep.  And  by  almoft  every 
.  account,  they  feem  to  have  fucceeded  beyond  their 
xnoil  fanguine  expedlations. 

.      To  follow  them  through  all  the  experiments  which 

they  have  individually  made,  or  to  detail  the  proofs 

.  which  they  are  ready  to  produce,  in  regard  to  the 

.  difference  of  bone,.offall,  wool,  &c.  in  order  to  af- 

.  certain  the  advantages  which  the  new  Leicefterfhire 

breed  poffcffes  over  every  other,  would  be  an  end- 

•  •••  '" ;     .  «.-'  ' le(s 

♦  Of  this  number,  tlvc  following  members  refidc  in  this 
county : 

Mcffrs  J.  and  S.  Robinfons,  Wellingborough  •,  Mr  John 
Tomlins,  Rockingham  Park ;  Mr  John  Bennet,  Watford ; 
and  Mr  John  Maanipg,  Arflingworth^ 


■■*"*'^'**-^'^*--*"'"''-**'^' '  "  '      '     ■^''         ■'■'■■    •     "'"'••- irriiiiii'ftii.u Kji_LLJillUL 
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lefs  taik.  And  though  thefe  experiments  ieem  to 
have  been  fairly  and  candidly  mad^  yet/  as  none 
have  been  attempted,  in  order  to  prove  the  fuperio* 
rity  of  any  other  breed  over  this^  it  appears  a  matter 
of  more  general  importance,  to  ftate  fully  in  what 
refpeds  this  breed  is  faid  by  thofe  more  immediately 
interefted,  to  exc^l  all  others  ;  and  then  leave  it  ta 
the  impartial  public  to  determine  whether  they  have 
fucceeded,  and  to  what  extent.    '  * 


).'j 


ifi.  It  is  fdd,  that  this  breed  will,  on  a  given  quan* 
tity  and  quality  of  food,  produce  a  greater  profit  to 
the  farmer  than  that  of  any  other. 

2dp  That  they  are  extremely  handlbme  or  well 
made,  and  therefore  more  difpoled  to  fatten* 

3//,  That  they  carcy  more  fle(h  and  fiit  on  thtf 
fame  weight  or  fixe  of  bone.  ^*   ' 

4tb^  That  they  will  thrive  on  fuch '  paftnre  as  o- 
ther  flocks  would  fidl  oflf  upon. 

5tb^  That  an  acre  of  land  will  maintain  or  fatten* 
'a  greater  number  of  them  than  of  any  other  breed 
which  bear  the  fame  proportion  in  fize  of  carcafs. 

6ibt  That  though  the  quantity  of  wool  is  about 
one  fifth  lefs  than  that  of  the  old  Northampton-fhtre 
breed,  yet  the  value  by  the  pound  is  about  one  tenth 
more ;  and  that,  for  the  reafon  laft  mentioned,  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool,  if  the  return 
is  calculated  by  the  acrr,-  muft  be  in  favour  of  this 
breed.    •  *  * 

yib^  That  this  breed  are  ready  for  market  in  A^ 
pril  or  May;  whereas  the  others  cannot  be  ofiered 
for  fale  before  September  or  Odober ;  and  that, 
therefore,  not  only  a  greater  number  can  be  kept  en 
an  acre,  as  above  mentioned,  but  a*  fummer's  grafs 
is  faved  in  the  one  cafe,  which  is  ufed  in  the  other. 

fitb^  That  the  mutton  of  this  breed,  in  eonfe- 
quence  of  the  clofenefs  of  its  texture,  will  keep  fe« 
veral  hours  longer  in  warm  weather  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  fame  fize. 

Thcfe 
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*  Thefe  are  the  mod  valuable  properties  which  this 

breed  of  (hecp  is  faid  to  poflefs  over  all  others ; 

-and  if  they  really  do  poflefs  them,,  it  is  not  to  be 

.  wondered  at  that  their  fuperiority  ihould  be  fo  ftrc- 

nuoufly  maintained.    . 

.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  aflerted  by  many,  that 
all  the  boafted  fuperiority  confifls  more  in  the  high 
prices  at  which  the  members  of  the  fbciety  difpofe 
of  their  tups,  than  in  any  real  improvement  in  the 
ihape  or  conllitution  of  the  animal ;  and  therefore 
they  afErm,  that  this  fuperiority  muft  fall  to  the 
ground,  as  the  breed  comes,  to  be  more  generally 
introduced. 

It-isperfeAly  clear^  that  high  prices  given  for  any 
fpecies  of  breeding , dock,  certainly  does  not,  in  every 
inftancc^  prove  the  intrinficvr?ue  or  fuperiority  of 
the  breed ;  and  therefore,  if  the  new  Leicefter  breed 
of  fheep  have  nothing  elfe  to  recommend  them,  they 
will  not  long  keep  up  to  their  prefcnt  charader ; 
but  thofe  who  feem  anxious  to  depreciate  this  breed, 
ought  to  come  forward  with  fomething  more  likely 
to  carry  convidion  to  the  mind,  than  bare  unfup- 
•ported  aflertions,  which  they  cannot  expert  will 
meet  with  much  credit* 

The  particulars  above  dated,  in  which  this  breed 
are  faid  to  excel  all  others,  (and  which  have  been  in- 
ferted  here,  in,  order  to  bring  the  quedion  fairly  to 
iflue),  may  Ije  proved  trut  oxfalfe^  by  every  intel- 
ligent farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  as  no  at* 
tempt  of  this  kind  has  hitherto  been  made,  it  is  but 
fair  at  prefent  to  fuppofe  that  the  fuperiority  really 
remains  unquedionable.  The  writer  of  this  Report 
•.pretends  to  no  particular  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  difierent  breeds  of  flieep,  and' is  one  of  thofe 
who  would  be  ready  to  fuppofe  that  the  iize  alon^ 
ia  what  damps  additional  value  on  either  a  fheep  or 
ft  buUock ;  and,  therefore^  what  is  \Ltx€  dated,  is 
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the  fubftance  of  what  he  learned  in  the  courfe  of  hlb 
furvey,  rather  than  his  own  private  fcntimcnts.  It 
is,  however,  the  general  oj^iinion  over  the  kingdom 
at  large,  whether  it  be  well  or  ill  founded,  that  the  . 
new  Leicefter  breed  of  flieep  is  fupcrior  to  every 
other.  Though  it  is  not  intended  to  (lute  that  they 
have  attained  the  higheft  poflible  degree  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  it  is  praiflicable  to  bring  the  fpecies,  it 
is  prefumed  that  even  Mr  Bakewcll  hinifclf,  deeply 
interefted  as  he  is,  will  not  maintain  this  point ;  and 
therefore,  in  place  of  with-holding  that  degree  of 
praife  to  which  this  fociety  fecms  lb  juftly  entitled, 
it  would  be  fortunate  for  the  community  at  large, 
if  fome  men,  equally  knowing  and  attentive,  would 
endeavour  to  prove  the  polTibility  of  improving  the 
breed  to  a  ftill  higher  degree  of  perfeflion  ;  in  the 
profecution  of  which  attempt,  every  well  wi flier  to 
his  country  will  be  anxious  for  their  fuccefs.  It 
may  be  added,  that  one  great  objedion  to  tiie  new 
Leicefter  breed  of  flieep,  is  tbeir  diJ)>ofttion  to  fatten 
to  an  extraordinary  decree,  and  that  they  arc  not  fo 
delicate  eating  as  thofe  flieep  which  require  longer 
time  to  be  ready  for  the  market.  It  is  believed, 
that  the  warmeft  advocates  for  this  breed  of  Hieep 
will  not  helitate  to  allow  their  difpofitlon  to  fatten, 
though  they  may  difputc  the  other  point,  which  de-' 
pcnds  in  a  great  degree  on  the  tafte  of  the  confu- 
nier;  but  if  it  is  certain,  that  a  quartefof  this  mut- 
ton, weighing  upwards  of  30 lb.  will  only  have  alb. 
weight  of  bone,  while  a  quarter  q£  the  old  improved 
Nortbamptonjbire  breeds  of  the  fame  weight,  will 
have  about  5  lb.  the  improvement  of  the  breed  is  at 
once  determined,  fo  far  as  the  opinion  of  the  great 
body  of  the  confuiners  can  go ;  as  a  mechanic,  or 
labourer,  who  has  a  large  family  to  fupport,  by  his 
earnings,  if  fcnlible  of  the  fadt,  will  be  leady  to  a- 
gree,  with  the  new  Leicefter  fociety,  that  an  im- 
provement has  really  been  elTedcd,  at  leafl  to  the 
P  extent 
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extent  of  the  value  of  3  lb.  of  meat,  in  a  quarter  of 
mutton,  compared  with  that  of  an  equal  weight  of 
bone.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  every  inhabitant  in 
the  kingdom  eats  a  Iheep  in  the  year.  The  calculation 
does  not  feem  to  be  extravngant,  and  therefore  the 
great  queftion  in  a  national  point  of  view,  whether 
the  breeds  of  thefe  animals  are  improved,  or  reduced, 
to  the  value  of  i  s.  the  head,  appcar>  of  very  grci.t  im- 
portance, and  no  doubt  merits  every  degree  oh  at- 
tention which  the  Board  of  Agriculture  can  bellow, 
the  difference  either  way  being  nearly  equal  to 
L.  400,000  a-year.  The  manner  in  which  this  fpe- 
cies  of  (lock  is  managed,  ahd  the  prices,  and  con- 
ditions on  which  the  tups  are  hired  out,  are  fo  parti- 
cularly mentifiued  in  other  reports  of  this  nature,  that 
it  is  judi^trd  proper  to  avoid  a  minute  detail  here,  as 
not  tendmg  in  any  degrxre  to  promote  the  objedl  in 
view, 

OBSTACLES  to  IDIPROVEMENT. 

The  obftacles  to  improvement  may  be  clafled  un- 
der the  following  heads : 

The  continuance  of  open  field  lands ; 
Tithes  payable  in  kind ;  and, 
The  want  of  Icafcs. 

Open  Field  Lands. — The  management  of  the  open 
field  farms  is  governed  by  the  eftablilhcd  cuftoms 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  parifli  for  ages.  An 
open  field  paridi  may  be  clafled  into  three  divifions, 
viz.  tillage,  meadow,  and  pafturage. 

The  tillage  lands  are  cropped  in  the  manner  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  the  feveral  occupiers  muft  con- 
form to  the  ancient  mode  of  cultivation  of  each  di- 
vifion  or  field  in  which  their  lands  are  refpedivdy 
fituated  ;  from  which  it  will  appear,  that  one  obfti- 
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nnte  tenant  (and  fortunate  muft  that  parifti  be  ac- 
counted, where  only  ont-. tenant  of  that  clcfcripnon 
is  to  be  foi-intl)  has  it  in  liis  power  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  any  improvement,  however  bene- 
lici:il  it  may  appear  to  the  other  inUabiiant-»  of  the 
pariili.  The  tillage  lands  are  divided  into  fmall  lots, 
of  tivo  or  three  old  falhioned,  broad,  crooked  ridges, 
(gathered  very  high  towards  the  middle,  or  crown, 
being  the  only  means  of  drainage  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  lands  are  occupied  will  admit  of  ),  and 
confequently  the  fatnier  poflefTing  lOo  acres,  mull 
traverle  the  whole  extent  of  the  parifli,  however 
large,  in  order  to  cultivate  this  fmall  portion.  The 
great  additional  expence  of  cnllivating  lands,  fo  li- 
luatcd,  mull  be  obvious  to  every  farmer  of  common 
underftandiiig  ;  while  the  never-ending  rotation  of 
corn-crops,  to  which  the  lands  are  lubjeded,  muft 
rentier  them  incapable  of  producing  any  tolerable 
returns. 

The  meadows  arc  kept  in  a  ilate  of  common  pa- 
ftiiragc  from  the  time  the  hay  is  carried  ofl"  till  La- 
dy-day, by  which  means  the  crops  of  hay  are  very 
indiBerent,  compared  with  thofe  produced  on  in. 
clofed  lands  properly  managed. 

The  leys  are  generally  divided  into  three  fields  ; 
one  is  allotted  for  the  pafturagc  of  the  fliccp,  an- 
other for  the  cows,  and,  on  the  third,  the  fliameful 
praiflice  of  tethering  the  horfes  is  flill  continued. 
And  by  every  information  that  could  be  procuced,  it ' 
appears  that  the  (lock  is  not  kept  with  a  view  to  any 
profit  that  can  poffibly  arife  from  the  fales,  but 
merely  as  the  means  of  cultivating  and  manuring 
the  foil.  Indeed,  long  experience  has  evinced, 
that  no  fjjecics  of  Hock  kept  in  thefe  open  fields, 
can  be  carried  to  market  on  termii  nearly  fo  ad- 
vantageous,  as  the  fame  articles  reared  by  thofe 
fanners  who  occupy  inclofed  lands  ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
fuppofed,  confidering  the  mannet  in  which  the  flock 
is  treated,  that  the  owners  will  pay  much  attention 
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.  to  the  improvement  of  the  different  breeds.    While 
the  numerous  inconveniencics  attending  the  occupa- 
tion of  land,  fo  difperfed   and  intermixed,  as  open 
field  lands  always  are,  will  remain  for  ever  a  bar 
to  the  introdudion  of  any  improved  fyftcm  of  huf. 
.'  bandry ;    the   greateft,  indeed   the   only    objcdtiou 
againft  inclofing  is,  the  depopulation  of  the  parifli, 
;  which,  it  is  faid,  generally  takes  place  in  confequencc 
thereof:  While  it  may  be  admitted,  that  the  in- 
,  habitants  of  a  parifti  mull  undergo  a  very  material 
:  alteration  in  their  fituations,  in  confcqucnce  of  its 
being  inclofcd  ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  of  courfc, 
,  that   depopulation   mud   be   the   confcqucnce  j    as 
though  fevcral  of  thofe  who  occupy  fmall   farms, 
rauft  neceflarily  be  removed,  in  order  to  enable  the 
proprietors  to  clafs  the  lands  into  farms  of  a  pro- 
per fize  ;  yet  it  is  equally  clear,  that  a  new  fet  of 
people  mull  be  introduced,  fuch  as  hedgcrs,  ditch- 
ers, road-makers,  and  labourers  of  every  defcription  ; 
and  therefore,  this  may  rather  be  called  a  (hifting 
of  population  from  one  village  to  another,  than  an 
cxpulfion  from  one  particular  parifli :  And  were  it 
clear,  that  depopulation  was  the  confcqucnce  of  in- 
doling  a  parilh,  that  depopulation  does '  not   arifc 
from  the  inclofing,  but  from  the  total  alteration  of  fy- 
ftcm which  commonly  takes  place  in  the  management 
of  the  lands.     For  if,  in  place  of  laying  down  the 
lands  in  grafs,  Which  but  too  generally  happens  on 
thcfc    occafions,    they  were    cultivated  in  an   al- 
ternate courfe  of  corn   and  grafs   hulbandry,   the 
number  of  hands  ncceflary  for  the  cultivation,  and 
carrying  on  the  various  improvements,  which  would 
in  fuch  a  cafe  be  immediately  introduced,  would 
be  at  leaft  equal  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  open  field  ftate. 

The  average  rent  of  an  acre  of  open  field  land  in 
this  diftrid,  including  the  value  of  the  tithes,  which 
may  be  reckoned  at  3  s.  6  d.  per  acre,  may  amount 
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to  Ji  s.  6A.  while' the  average  rent  of  an  acre  of  theJ 
inclofed  lands,  which  are  generally  exempted  from  1 
tithes,  may  be  accounted  at  20  s.  which  makes  the 
difTcrence  of  8  s.  6  d.  per  acre  ;  and  as  there  ate  89 
pariflies  in  this  county,  in  the  open  field  ftate,  which 
may  contain  nearly  150,000  acres,  the  rent  which 
the  proprietors  of  thefe  parifhes  lofe  by  keeping  them 
in  an  open  field  ftate,  may  be  eftimated  at  upwards  of 
L.  60,000  a-year  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  the  intro- 
dut^lion  of  improvements  are  precluded,  and  confe-  i 
quently  an  increafe  of  rent  on  rational  principles.    It  I 
may,  however,  be  proper  to  add,  that  humanity,  as 
well  as  ftridl  propriety,  fliould  induce  thofe  who  aft 
as  commiflioners  under  an  inclofing  bill,  to  give  a 
compenfation   in   land    in  every   cafe  where    pof- 
fiblc,  to  thofe  having  a  right  of  commonage  in  the 
parifli,  in  place  of  a  conlideration  in  money,  by 
which  means  thofe  people,  in  place  of  being  obliged 
to  remove,  would  be  induced  to  build  fmall  cot- 
tages upon  their  own  property. 

One  great  obftuclc  to  the  inclofing  of  parifiies, 
feems  to  be  the  very  great  expence  to  which  the 
proprietors  are  fubjefted,  in  procuring  the  aA  of 
Varliament,  aod  carrying  it  into  execution.  As 
this  complaint  is  general  all  over  the  kingdom,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  fome  plan  will  be  devifed  by  the 
Legtflature  for  obviating  this  difficulty,  and  for  ca- 
abling  proprietors  to  effeftuate  this  great  improve- 
ment with  more  facility^  and  at  lefs  expence.  There 
is  nut  perhaps  any  one  circumftuncc  regarding  the 
agriculture  of  England,  that  deferves  the  ferious  at- 
tention of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  more  than  this. 

Titbe/.-— The  collcfting  of  tithes  in  kind  is  very 
generally  complained  of,  and  in  thofe  pariHies 
where  that  mode  is  adopted,  it  certainly  operates 
very  powerfully  againft  the  introduftion  of  improve- 
ments in  hulbandry ;  while  at  the  fame  time  it  is 
attended  with  very  difagrecable.  coufcqucnces,  both 
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in  a  vcligious  and  political  point  of  view,  as  it  ii 
often  the  means  of  creating  fuch  divifions  between 
the  clergyman  and  his  parifhioncrs,  as  renders  the 
religious  inilrudtions  of  the  former  of  little  avail, 
while  it  loofens  that  chain  of  intercourfe  and  con- 
nedlion  which  it  is  confidered  of  fo  much  importance 
to  keep  united.  It  has  happened,  (though  to  the 
credit  of  the  clergy  of  this  diftridt  be  it  faid,  the  in* 
(lances  are  very  rare),  where  the  tithes  have  bttcn 
let  to  a  layman  for  the  purpofe  of  opprcllion,  he  has 
been  known  to  exert  that  authority  with  which  he; 
was  inveiled,  andhas  not  only  taken  the  tenth  fliock 
of  corn,  and  the  tenth  cole  of  hay,  but  alfo  the  tenth 
lamb,  pig,  hen,  egg,  l^c.  nay  has  even  gone  into 
the  garden,  and  taken  not  only  the  tenth  part  of  the 
fruit,  but  alfo  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
kitchen-garden.  Under  fuch  circumftances  as  thefe, 
jt  may  be  aiked,  who  is  the  farmer  who  would  not 
feel  himfelf  aggrieved  ? 

Many  plans  have  been  fuggefted,  in  order  to 
bring  about  un  arrangement  of  tithes,  and  to  place 
them  on  fome  permanent  footing.  It  has  been  pro- 
pofed,  that  the  proprietors  (hould  farm  the  tithes  in 
each  pariih,  or  that  a  corn-rent  (hould  be  fixed  by 
the  average  price  of  grain  for  a  number  of  years 
pad ;  but  that  which  appears  moft  likely  to  meet 
general  approbation,  and  which  feems  bcft  calcu- 
lated to  do  juftice  to  all  parties,  is  to  give  the  cler«* 
gyman  a  compenfation  for  his  tithes  in  land,  becaufc 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money  has  been  fo 
great,  as  to  render  any  arrangement  which  is  to  be 
founded  on  it  as  a  medium  by  which  the  value  is  to 
be  afcertained  in  future  times,  very  uncertain  j 
whereas  the  produce  of  land  muft  always  bear  re- 
ference to  the  value  of  money  at  the  time. 

Whether  the  open  field  pari(hes  are  to  be  inclo- 
fed,  or  allowed  to  remain  in  their  prefent  ftate,  dill 
it  is  humbly  fuppofed;  that  a  general  arrangement 
might  be  made  refpeding  the  tithes,  by  giving  a 

compenfation 
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compcnfation  in  land ;  and  that  upon  the  fame  prin-- 
ciplcs,  in  whicli  thofe  who  a6t,  as  commiffionera 
under  inclofing  bills,  determine  thefe  matters,  which 
is  generally  by  finding  the  clergyman  entitled  to 
one  fifth  or  one  fixth  of  the  tillage  land,  and  one 
ninth  of  the  pafture,  or  two  thirteenths  of  the  whole 
paridi. 

Were  this  defirable  objedl  by  any  means  obtain^ 
cd,  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  the  different 
breeds  of  flock,  would  no  doubt  take  place  j  and 
inflead  of  the  clergyman  and  his  patifliioners  living 
in  a  (late  of  contention,  or  warfare,  we  fliould  fee 
them  living  as  one  great  family,  in  harmony  and 
peace,  and  the  clergyman  confidercd  as  the  parent 
and  prcferver  of  that  bond  by  which  they  are  united. 

JVa/it  of  Leajes. — Next  to  the  modes  of  culture, 
and  the  management  of  flock,  which  vmjl  accord- 
ing to  the  prefent  fyflem  be  univerfally  pradifed  in 
the  open  field  lands,  and  the  coUeding  of  tithes  in 
kind,  nothing  can  operate  fo  powerfully  againft  the 
fpirited  exertions  of  farmers,  in  regard  to  the  in- 
troduAion  of  better  modes  of  cultivation,  and  great- 
er attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  different  Se- 
cies of  flock,  than  the  want  (if  leaf es» 

"Every  farmer  who  polTeffes  a  farm  from  year  to 
year,  muft  feel  that  kind  of  dependence  which  mufl 
tend  in  a  greater  or  lels  degree  to  damp  his  fpiric 
for  improvement,  and  muft  prevent  him  from  do- 
ing that  juflice  to  his  farm,  which  would  enable 
him  to  pay  the  highefl  pofllble  rent  to  his  land- 
lord, or  to  procure  that  fair  profit  to  bimfelf  to 
which  the  extent  of  capital  funk  in  carrying  on 
the  operations  of  the  farm,  and  his  own  induftry,  are 
entitled. 

In  fuch  a  fituation,  the  prudent  &rmer  muft  be 
leflrained  from  any  fpirited  expenditure,  however 
much  he  may  be  fatisfied  that  the  improvement* 
which  might  thereby  be  introduced,  would,  under 

other 
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Other  circumftancesy   prove  beneficial  both  to  hii 
landlord  and  himfelf. 

In  every  country  \9here  improvements  have  been 
fuccefsfully  and  extenfively  carried  on,  leafes  have 
been  granted,  and  every  proper  and  reafonable  en- 
couragement given  to  the  tenants ;  and  where  this 
mode  of  letting  lands  on  leafe  has  been  introduced, 
the  proprietors  have  in  every  inilance  found  it  for 
their  intereft  to  purfue  the  fame  plan  ;  becaufe  they 
faw  that  the  tenants,  feeling  themfclves  poflelTed  of 
an  intereft  in  the  improvement  of  the  foil,  beftowed 
every  degree  of  attention  on  that  objedt,  and  the 
landlord,  at  the  expiration  of  the  leafe,  confidering 
himfelf  juftiy  entitled  to  derive  fome  advantage  from 
the  exertion  and  induftry  of  the  former  tenant,  to 
whom  he  had  given  this  aflurance,  demands  and  re- 
ceives an  additional  rent.  The  beft  proof,  in  this 
cafe,  that  granting  leafes  is  the  moft  probable  means 
of  fecuring  the  improvement  of  farms,  is  to  refer  to 
the  particular  diftrid  now  under  review,  where  it 
will  be  found,  that  it  is  only  on  thefe  farms  where 
leafes  arc  granted,  that  improvements  arc  carried  on 
to  any  extent. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  few  inftances  have  occurred 
here,  where  the  proprietors  have  not  behaved  to  their 
tenants  with  that  honour  and  good  faith  becoming 
their  rank  and  fortune.  Yet  there  are  inftances 
where  tenants  have  been  obliged  repeatedly  to  agree 
to  pay  an  advance  of  rent,  rather  than  remove,  while, 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  on  which  they 
held  their  farms,  they  were  debarred  from  making 
•thefe  exertions,  which  an  advance  of  rent  demand- 
ed, and  which  always  happens  in  fuch  cafes  wheii 
leafes  are  granted. 

While  the  proprietors  remain  fatisfied  with  the 
rents  which  they  receive,  (which  in  general  are  high 
enough  uiider  the  prefent  circumftances;,  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  material  aheration  \yill  take  place, 
either  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  letting  the  land,  or 
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the  fyilem  of  agricalture.  Bat  if  a.  general  rife  of 
rent  (hould  take  place,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  (ecure 
the  tenant  that  permanent  intereft  in  -  the  farm, 
which  will  entitle  him,  with  propriety,  to  adopt 
thofc  means  of  improvement  which  will  enable  him 
todojuftice  both  to  the  landlord  and' himfelf.  It 
may  be  added,  that  if  leafes  were  granted  on  a  rea- 
fonable  advance  of  rent,  and  for  19*  or  21  years 
the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  the  individuals 
more  immediately  interefted,  would  be  benefited 
shereby ;  and  this  particular  diftrid,  which  is  fo 
favourably  fituated,  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  one  of 
the  beft  cultivated  in  the  kingdom, '  *   • 


IMPROVEMENTS  SUGGESTED, 

.  From  the  preceding  account  of  the  modes  of  cuU 
tivation  adopted  in  this  diftrid,  it  appears  that  about 
one  third  of  the  tillage  lands  have  been  for  ages,  and 
are  dill  continued,  under  a  conftant  courfe  of  corn- 
cropping.  It  is  not  neceflfary  to  point  out  at  greater 
length  the  impropriety  of  an  adherence  to  this  fy- 
item,  nor  to  recapitulate  the  reafons  dated  for  re- 
commending fo  (Irongly  an  alteration  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  commons  and  woodlands.  What  has  been 
already  ftatcd,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  induce  the 
proprietors,  and  thofe  immediately  concerned,  to  turn 
their  attention  to  thofe  objeds,  and  their  own  good 
fenfe,  more  than  any  thing  that  can  be  dated  in  a 
report  of  this  kind,  will  enable  them  to  adopt  fuch 
mcafures,  as  are  mod  likely  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  in  thefe  refpeiSls. 

There  is  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  what  may  be 
called  the  old  inclofed  lands  at  prefent  under  the 
plough,  and  whether  it  is  owing  to  that  univerfal 
prejudice  which  has  long  prevailed  among  land- 
lords, againd  the  breaking  up  of  old  padure  field s^ 
to  want  of  adivity  in  the  occupiers,  or  to  the  im- 
proper manner  in  which  they  were  at  'fird  laid 
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down  to  grafsy  it  is  not  necelTary  here  to  determine ; 
but  it  muft  be  obfervcd,  that  thefe  lands  are  not  at 
prefent  devoted  to  the  mod  profitable  purpofe  to 
which  they  might  be  applied,  being  in  many  places 
greatly  over-run  with  ant-hills,  and  producing  a 
coarfe  and  unwholefome  fort  of  herbage.  Thefe 
lands  would,  no  doubt,  be  made  much  more  pro- 
dudive  by  plowing,  artificial  manure,  and  other 
means  of  improvement  that  might  be  adopted.  Two 
objedions  naturally  occur  in  the  mind  of  the  land* 
lord  againft  plowing  up  thefe  old  inclofures,  as  they 
are  called:  The  ifl  is,  That  the  tenant  would  re- 
ceive a  great  additional  advantage  by  the  luxuriant 
crops  of  grain  which  he  would  reap,  and  without 
making  any  additional  acknowledgment  to  the  land- 
lord ;  and  the  2d  is,  The  rifk  which  the  landlord  runs, 
that  the  tenant  will  not  beftow  due  pains  in  laying 
down  the  fields  again  into  grafs.  But,  if  the  fyllcm 
is  a  good  one,  (and  the  pradlice  of  almoft  every 
other  country  proves  that  it  is),  thefe  two  difficul- 
ties may  be  eafily  obviated,  as  the  landlord  may 
flipulate  with  the  tenant,  for  an  advance  of  rent 
during  the  period  when  the  lands  are  in  the  courfe 
of  corn-cropping,  and  he  has  it  completely  in  his 
power  to  punifh  the  tenant  for  any  aft  of  impro- 
priety he  may  be  guilty  of,  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner of  laying  down  the  lands  into  grafs. 

The  new  inclofed  lands  are  in  general  well  mana- 
ged ;  and  where  the  foil  is  of  a  reddifh  colour,  with  a 
fmall  mixture  of  gravel,  (of  which  there  is  a  conlider- 
ablc  extent,  particularly  towards  the  middle  and 
upper  parts  of  the  county),  the  rotation  of  crop- 
ping pradifed,  that  of  the  one  half  in  grafs,  and  the 
other  half  in  corn  and  turnip,  feems  the  bed- adapt- 
ed  for  keeping  it  in  a  high  flate  of  cultivation,  and 
the  alternate  courfe  of  corn  and  grafs  hulbandry,  is 
probably  the  mod  advantageous  that  can  be  intrq- 
duced,  both  for  landlord  and  tenant ;  as,  from  the 
great  number  o£  fheep  which  can  be.kept  upon  the 
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artificial  food,  produced  on  a  farm,  confiding  ot^ 
proportionable  quantity  of  this  kind  of  land,  the  oc- 
cupier is  enabled  to  relieve  and  ailifl  his  natural  pa- 
flurc  grounds,  as  circumflances  and  the  feafons  may 
require.  And  this  mode  of  management  feems  alio 
bed  calculated  to  enable  the  tenant  to  pay  the  land- 
lord the  greateft  poffible  rent,  while  it  prevents  him 
from  fuflfcring  thofe  inconveniencies  which  muft  ne- 
ccflarily  happen  by  the  fall  of  prices,  to  that  far- 
mer who  can  carry  to  market  one  fpecies  of  com- 
modity only. 

To  a  perfon  acquainted  with  the  bed  modes  of 
cultivation  adopted  in  all  the  more  improved  parts 
of  Scotland,  where  every  kind  of  foil,  from  the 
light  lands  of  Norfolk,  to  the  drong  clays  of 
Lincolndiire,  are  to  be  met  with,  it  mud  appear 
furprifing  to  fee  a  man  and  a  boy,  with  four  or  five 
horfcs,  employed  for  the  greated  part  of  a  day,  in 
plowing  an  acre  of  land,  while  in  almod  every  part* 
of  North  Britain,  the  fame  operation  is  performed 
in  lefs  time  by  a  man  and  two  horfes,  without  a 
driver. 

If  neat  light  ploughs,  with  cad-iron  mould-boards, 
were  introduced,  there  is  no  doubt  but  a  man  with 
two  horfes,  would  do  the  fame  work  which  they 
now  perform  with  double  the  number,  and  to  as 
good  purpofe.  It  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  thofe  proprietors  who  take  a  pleafurc 
in  cultivating  a  farm  on  their  own  edates,  to 
make  the  experiment ;  for  it  is  a  well  known 
fad,  that  by  leflening  the  expencc  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  tenant  is  enabled  to  pay  a  higher  rent; 
and  a  great  proportion  of  what  is  favcd  in  this  re- 
fpeol  goes  ultimately  into  the  landlord's  pocket.  - 

For  the  fame  rcafon,  it  may  be  proper  to  recom- 
mend the  introduclion  of  the  machine  now  fo  gene- 
rally uied  in  Scotland  for  thrcQiing  grain ;  and 
which,  from  fcveral  years  experience,  has  been  found 
to  execute  the  work  to  much  better  purpofe  than  can 
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be  performed  by  manual  labour  It  is  worked  either 
by  2  or  4  horlcs^  where  water  cannot  be  procured  ; 
and  it  will  threfh  from  20  to  40  bufliels  in  an  hour, 
and  feparates  the  corn  from,  the  chaff  at  the  fame 
time ;  while  the  ordinary  fervants  on  the  farm  are 
fufficient  to  put  the  unthrefhed  corn  into  the  ma« 
chine  and  carry  off  the  ft  raw.  The  expence  of  thefe 
machines,  on  an  average,  does  not  exceed  L.  80 ;  and 
the  intereft  of  money,  and  annual  t^r  and  wear, 
may  be  reckoned  at  L.  10  ayear.  In  a  country 
where  the  threfliing  of  120  quarters  of  grain  cofts 
that  fum,  the  introdudion  of  fuch  a  machine  as 
this  muft  be  a  great  improvement. 

conclusion: 

In  the  preceding  Report,  every  degree  of  pains 
has  been  taken,  in  order  to  give  a  faithful  account 
of  the  prefent  ftate  of  hufbandry  in  this  county  ; 
and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  defeds  in  the  modes 
of  cuhivation,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  opera- 
tions of  hufbandry  are  in  general  condudled,  have 
been  freely  mentioned ;  on  the  other,  fuch  as  ap- 
peared to  be  the  great  outlines  for  improvement, 
have  been  pointed  out ;  and  after  ftating  that  a  fpi- 
rit  for  improvement  is  certainly  introduced  among 
all  ranks  in  this  country,  and  which,  if  properly  en* 
couraged,  by  the  removal  of  thofe  obftacles  which 
muft  ever  operate  as  a  bar  againft  the  general  in- 
trodudlion  of  fpirited  agriculture,  cannot  fail  to  be 
attended  with  the  moft  beneficial  confequences,  in 
every  point  of  view.  It  therefore  remains  only  to 
make  thofe  acknowledgments  which  are  fo  juftly 
due,  for  the  affiftance  received  from  many  rcfpeft- 
able  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Farmers,  whofc 
polite  attention,  and  friendly  manner  of  communi- 
cating their  fentiments  on  every  fubjeca  connected 
with  the  furA^ey,  rendered  the  employment  in  eve- 
ry refpcd  fatisfaftory  and  agreeable. 


APPENDIX 


COMPARISON  between  the  English  and  Scotch  Syft 
Hufbandry,  as  pradifed  In  the  Counties  of  Northa 
and  Perth. 


HAVING  been  dircaed  by  the  Prefident  of  the  Board  of  Agrit 
to  draw  up  a  comparative  ftatement,  of  the  different  modes 
bandry,  pradlifcd  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  which  is  fituatedj 
in  the  centre  of  England  ;  and  that  of  Perthfhire,  lying  near  the  a 
Scotland,— -it  may  be  neceifary  to  ftate,  for  the  information  of  an 
reader,  that  the  county  of  Perth  is  the  Torkfhire  of  Scotland  in 
extent,  and  pretty  fimilar  to  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  and  Wej 
land,  in  refpedl  to  furface  and  general  appearance,  there  beinj 
bleak  barren  mountains,  and  extenlive  lakes,  in  each  of  thefe  count 

The  Carfe  of  Go.wrie,  which  may  be  very  properly  denominatj 
Garden  of  Scotland,  is  iituated  in  Perthfhire.   This  is  a  track  of  ri( 
clay  land,  containing  about  30,000  acres,  fuperior  in  fertility  to 
Scotland,  and  not  to  be  furpafled  by  any  of  the  fame  extent  in  Enj 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  rural  economy  of  the  t| 
ftriifts,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  improvements  in  the  modes  oi 
culture  in  either,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  previous  to  t1 
900,  the  ftate  of  fociety  ih  England  and  Scotland,  appears  to  ba^ 
pretty  much  the  fanie. 

About  that  period.  King  Alfred  divided  the  kingdom  of  Englai 
tithings  and  hundreds ;  and  the  honeft  inhabitants  of  every  vil 
townftiip,  became  by  that  law  anfwerable,  in  their  own  private 
and  property,  for  all  the  houfe-breaking,  robberies,  and  other  dt 
tions,  committed  within  their  refpedive  diftrids,  and  were  alfo  boj 
aiTociate  with  their  neighbours  in  arms,,  in  order  to  reprefs  ever 
violence,  and  to  maintain  peace  and  public  order.  In  ScotlandJ 
the  Jaws,  came  to  be  properly  refpedled,  or  the  executive  govcrnmej 
fefled  that  power  and  authority,  neceifary  to  prevent  the  great  fcu< 
Z0DS|  and  their  dependents,  from  haralfing  and  diftreifing  their  lefs 
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rigliboarSf  it  was  ecttmon  for  the  farmers,  who  then  lived  in  villagc.v 
tcr  into  an  agreement,  called  a  bond  of  good  neigbbourbood^  in  which 
its  %vhich  could  be  conftrucd  into  bad  neighbourhood  were  narrated, 
certain  penalties  annexed  to  the  commiifion  of  each,  and  from  the 
tnanner  in  which  they  occu]^ied  the  lands,  (which  was  the  fame  as 
U  pradlifcd  in  the  open  field  parifhes  in  England),  as  well  as  from 
xinditions  contained  in  thefe  bonds,  they  were  induced  to  turn  out 
Yns,  on  anv  general  inv&fion  of  their  property. 

\n%  being  the  ancient  flate  of  both  countdes,  and  it  being  well  known 
a  regular  Government,  together  with  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilized 
ty,  and  improvements  in  Agriculture,  were  much  earlier  introduded 
£ngland  than  into  Scotland,  it  may  appear  difficult  to  account  for  the 
ia  which  both  countries  are  now  inhabited.  In  England  the 
ftill  living  crowded  together  in  villages,  as  in  former  times ;  wherc- 
B  f be  cultivated  parts  of  Scotland,  every  farmer  lives  in  the  centre  of 
fmtk  farm,  as  if  the  feudal  fyflem  had  never  exifted.  But  that  dif- 
itf  will  be  removed,  when,  on  the  one  hand,  the  manner  of  culti« 
1^  the  open  field  lands  in  England  is  confideredi  and  that  inclofin^ 
boly  come  into  general  practice  of  late  years  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that 
f  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  any  commonable  lands  in  Scotland  ; 
[fince  the  year  1560,  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind  (except  in  a  very 
inflances,  and  thefe  where  the  tithes  are  in  the  pofleffion  of  lay  pro* 
tots)  have  been  abolifhed,  and  that  the  lands  were  in  general  pofTef-* 
bj  great  proprietors,  who,  when  ever  they  were  inclined,  had  it  in 
f  power,  for  the  reafonsjuft  now  mentioned,  to  divide  their  lands, 
make  fuch  arrangements  with  their  tenants  as  they  judged  moft 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  their  eftates  ;  and  that  where  a 
lip  was  pofleiTed  by  two  or  more  proprietors,  in  place  of  a  tedi- 
^tiation  with  the  Clergyman,  and  thofe  having  right  of  comm- 
and an  expenfive  application  to  Parliament  for  an  inclofing  bill, 
is  the  cafe  in  England,  the  divifion  of  fuch  lands,  was  effeded 
aAion  or  procefs  before  a  Court  of  law,  (which  was  attended  with 
cxpcnce),  or  amicably  fettled,  by  a  reference  to  fome;man  of  re- 
lie  charader  in  the  neighbourhood. 

le  folbwing  ilatement,  attention  has  been  paid  to  reduce  all  the 
therein  mentioned,  to  the  ftandard  of  the  weights  and  meafure» 
\y  u(ed  in  England,  and  the  rents  and  returns  in  both  countries^ 
ilcolayrd  by  the  Englilh  acre,  and  by  the  Winchefler  bufhel  of  8 

gallons. 
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gallons.  It  may  be  neceflary,  however 
tute  acre  contains  4840  fquare  yards,  i 
fquare  yards.  A  quarter,  or  eight  W 
cubic  Inches.  The  boll  of  barley  or  o 
the  ftandard  of  Scotland),  contains  i* 
v^heat  or  beans  meafures  8789  cubic  in 
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NORTHAMPTON-SHIRE. 

In  this  county,  there  are  fcarccly  any 
lands  held  by  tenants  under  leafes,  except 
thofe  granted  by  the  Bifhop,  Dean,  and 
Chapter  of  ]^eterborough,  v^hich  are  for 
21  years,  renewable  every  7. 

The  tenants,  in  genera],  poiTels  their 
farms  only  from  year  to  year.  There  ate, 
however,  written  agreements  entered  into 
between  the  landlords  aiid  tenants,  in 
which  the  mode  of  cropping  the  lands  is 
fpecified. 

The  farm-houfe  and  ofEces,  are  gene- 
rally kept  in  repair,  at  the  joint  expence 
of  the  parties ;  though,  in  a  great  many 
inftances,  the  whole  expence  relb  with 
the  tenant. 

The  tenant,  is,  on  all  occafions,  exprelsly 
debarred  from  breaking  up  any  old  pa^ 
llure-grafs,  and  from  felling  hay  or  ftraw. . 

The  term  of  entry,  to  a  grazing  farm, 
is  at  Lady -day,  and  to  tillage  lands,  at  MU 
chaelmas. 

The  iize  of  the  farms  is  much  the  fame 
io  both  counties. 
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V  A  T  I  O  N  S. 

ied  fo  much,  to  the  general  introdu<aioa 
which  have  taken  place  in  Perthlhire, 
anting  leafes  for  a  confiderable  number 
t,  and  enterprifmg  tenants, 
ires,  fuch  as  lime  and  marl,  have  come 
n  confequence  of  receiving  a  leafe  for 
jy  acquires  a  permanent  intcrell  in  the 
commences  his  operations  in  the  n;oft 
ways  drains,  and  limes,  or  marls,  that 
illow,  during  the  firft  courfe  of  the  rota- 

lire,  who  holds  his  farm  from  year  to 
ed  in  the  honour  of  his  landlord,  if  he 
ind  of  artificial  manure,  (which,  though 
or  on  any  other  means  of  improvement, 
annot  be  expeded.  And  it  is  a  certain 
1  rather  pay  3  s.  or  4  s.  per  acre  of  addi- 
d  in  Northamptonfhire,  on  a  leafe  of  19 
id  hold  the  farm  on  fuch  an  uncertainty, 
from  cultivating  it  to  the  bed  advantage. 

ND    TAXES. 

PERTH-SHIRE. 

The  rent  of  lands  in  the  Carfe  of  Gow. 
lie  is  from  30  s.  to  43  s.  fer  acre,  ave- 
rage about  358. 

For  lands  in  the  open  field  flate,  from 
10  s.  to  16  s.  medium,  about  13$, 

For  inclofed  lands,  which  are  all  cul- 
tivated in  an  alternate  courfe  of  corn  and* 
grafs  huibandry,  22  s.  J>tr  acre  may  be 
reckoned  the  medium  rent. 

The  rents  in  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie  are 
paid  partly  in  money,  and  partly  in  wheat 
and  bai'ley. 

In  other  parts  of  the  county  the  rents 
are  paid  in  money,  and  either  at  Martin* 
mas,  (about  the  22d  of  November),  afier 
reaping  the  crop,  or,  the  one  half  at  that 
term,  and  the  other  half  at  Whitfunday 
following. 


• 


/ 
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icd  by  the  teoaut,  iVoai  bis  fuperior  management  of  a  farm,  as  well  as 
what  he  Taves/  by  leffeninff^  the  expehcc  of  cultivation,  fooner  or  later, 
ts  its  way  into  the  landlord's  pocket. 


CLIMATE. 


Periods  at  which  feed-time  and  harveft  commenced   in  the  different 
luiues,  for  the  ftx  preceding  year^,  from  1788  to  1793  inclufive. 

NORTHAMPTON-SHIRE. 


kx  periods  at  which  feed-time  and 
1ft  commenced  on  a  particular  farm 
m  eoont/  for  the  fix  preceding  years, 
1 1783  to  t793,  will  be  fotmd  in  the 
Lviog  Tables : 


PERTU.SHIRE. 

Below  b  an  Account  of  the  periods  at 
which  (ced-time  and  handed  commcn<:ed 
on  a  particular  farm  in  the  Carfe  o£  Gow- 
rie,  from  1788  to  1793.  incluQrc. 


Spring 


5ChM3r. 
ift  iltto. 
sSth  Feb. 


Barley. 


nth  Mar. 
1 5th  ditto, 
lift  ditto. 


Harveft 
commences. 


4th  -  Aug. 
1 8th  ditto. 
l6ih     ditto. 

8th  ditto. 
13th    ditto. 

ift      ditto. 


Years. 

1788. 
1789. 
179°. 
1791. 
1791. 
»793- 


Wheat. 


nth  Sept. 
llth  ditto. 
13th  ditto. 
14th  ditto. 

4th  oa. 


Spring 
Com. 


7th  ApriL 
6th  ditto 
3d  March. 
7th  ditto. 
9th  April. 


loth  Sept.    3  jth  Mar. 


Barlej 


6th  May.     j] 
9th  ditto.    I 
6th  ditto.    I 
4th  ditto, 
7th  ditto. 
3d   ditto. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Ijt  the  above  ftatement,  it  appears,  that  there  are  about  15  days  diffe- 
hc%  in  the  commencement  of  harveft,  in  favour  of  Northamptonfhire,  on 
I  average  of  thefe  fix  years. 
The  climate  in  the  Carfe  of  Cowrie,  may  be  confidered  as  equal  to  that 
any  other  part  of  Scotland.  And  that  of  the  other  parts  of  Perth£hire, 
^iperior  to  the  oorthern.  counties  of  England. 


ROTA- 
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ROTATION  of  CROPPING,  mod  gi 

in  each  of  the  Counties,  for  raifipg  ti 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The  old  inclofed  lands  are  general!/ 
kept  in  a  ftate  of  pafturage. 

Tlie  open  field  lands,  at  leaft  that  part  of 
them  which  is  confidered  proper  for  til* 
lage»  is  nnder  a  conftant  courfe  of  com* 
cropping*  as  follows,  viz. 

zft  year,  fitUow  or  turnip. 

id  — — —  wheat,  part  barley. 

3d  — — •  beans,  with  a  few  acres  in  oats. 

The  new  inclofed  lands  are  principally 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and 
cropped  in  the  manner  under  mentioned, 

viz. 

zft  year,  fallow,  part  turnip. 

id  — -  wheat,  barley  after  the  turnip. 

3d        I  beans  or  peafe. 

4th  barley,  with  z81b.  red  closer. 

5  th        ■  clover. 

6th         ■  ditto. 

7th «— —  part  beansj  and  part  oats. 


O  B  SE  R  V  i> 

Without  aflcrting  that  the  rotations 
grain  cultivated  in  Perthfhire,  or  on  tl 
tonihire,  are  the  belt  adapted  to  the 
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that  can  b;  introJuced,  it  may  be  proper  to  ibferve,  th'^r  the  lands 

'  fiich  (uanagement,  are  much  more  likely  to  produce  valuable  crops, 

of  grain  and  grafs,  than  if  ihey  were  allowed  to  remain  aKvays  in 

.  or  kept  in   a  conftant   ftate  of  tillage.     Experience  has    indeed 

I,  that  the  beft  land  in  Northamptonfhire.   when  allowed  to  ren.ain 

D  grafs  '8  apt  to  be  over-run  with  ant-hills,  and  to  produce  but  very 

ircnt  crops.     And  it  is  prefumed,  it  will  not  require  much  reafoning 

ve,  to  the  fatisfaiSion  of  every  intelligent  farmer,  that  lands  which 

epc  conltantly  under  a  courfe  of  corn-cropping,  muft  be  worn  out 

.haufted,  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  render  the   crops  of  little  value, 

ired  to  what  might  be  expedled  on  the  fame  lands,  if  managed  ac- 

to  any  of  the  rules  above  mentioned. 


KAGE  RETURN  per  Acre,  of  the  different  Species  of  Crops,  in 
'  different  Counties,  for  the  fame  number  of  Tears,  from  1787  to 
incIuGre. 


AI?TON-SHIR£. 


PERTH-SHIRE. 


iBnItT. 


Oatt. 

Beao*. 

BuDi. 

Bu(h. 

43t 

30 

33 

31 

J3f 

36 

4» 

3J* 

39 

^ 

35 

So 

"J> 

'30 

4» 

»'i 

CcDcral.ve- 

rag   by  the 
,?.     fall 

Yean. 

Wheal. 

BBrlc]r. 

Oat.. 

Beans. 

th  ic  grain*. 
Sulbcl*. 

fiun>. 

Bulk. 

Bii(h. 

BuOi. 

3°! 

1J87, 

3.^ 

3»f 

4'f 

25t 

3;i 

17SS 

lay 

4"+ 

21 

33i 

17S9 

39f 

laf 

4  It 

■St 

I'i 

1 790. 

34t. 

3yf 

if 

23 

M 

1791. 

4» 

48+ 

H 

37i 

1792. 

34t 

34f 

.«T 

180 

Div.by6. 

"44 

334 

379 

■.?8 

l' 

GencTal 
Average, 

34 

3rt 

464 

=3 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Ae  sbove  table,  it  appears,  that  the  returns  by  the  acre  of  the  dif^ 
E  i^ecies  of  crops,  except  wheat,  is  in  &vour  of  Perthlhire,  or  ra- 
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thcr  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie  ;  for  the  calculation  is  formed  ri 
a  particular  farm  in  that  diftrlifl,  though  it  fliould  be  ol 
farm  is  not  cultivated  agreeable  to  the  rotation  above 
derably  more  than  one-fijith  of  it  being  annually  under 
of  which  is  fown  after  peafe,  or  clover  ftubble ;  and  t 
mud  be  fuppofed  inferior  to  what  might  be  exptfted, 
reaped,  from  lands  regularly  fallowed  and  dungc4,  -citJ 
other  farm  in  that  corner  of  the  county. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  by  the  Bu(hel,  at  which  Wh. 
and  Beans,  were  fold  off  a  particular  Farm  in  each  < 
for  the  Years  above  mentioned. 


NORTHAMPTON-SHIRE. 


.!S7. 

1.    d. 
5    5i 
2    6.i 

>    74 

i;58. 

..    d. 

i     St 

1   ici 

3    H 

,-Ss,. 

..   d. 

6    44 
'    1i 
I     81 

3  <; 

1,90. 

179:. 

<.     d. 
6     34 

3  "■i 

1791. 

!.   a. 

5  loi 

in 
4  't 

Gene.    || 
rage. 

1787. 

•.     d. 
5    J 
2    S 

in 

s.      <l. 

6    6t 
3     3 

2  4 

3  " 

,.     d. 
6     oi 
2    11 

2  2 

3  9 

Whtiit. 

Out.. 
Il»ii<, 

•      OBSERVATIONS. 

It  appears  that  the  price  of  oats  is  higher  in  Perthfliire 
tonfhire,  but  that  all  other  kinds  of  grain,  fell  higher  in 
county.  That  the  price  of  oats  fiiould  be  higher  in  Scot 
land,  will  not  be  thought  furpriUng,  when  it  is  confide 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants  live  principally  on  oat-mea 
land,  the  bread  generally  ufcd  is  made  of  wheat  flour, 
the  prices  of  the  other  fpecies  of  grain  in  favour  of  Nort 
be  accounted  for,  by  obfcrving,  that  Northamptonftiii 
clofely  inhabited  than  any  other  county  in  England,  wh 
or  large  manufaAuring  towns  are  fituated,  and  that  then 
general  find  a  market  for  their  grain  at  home,  or  in  the 
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irbool ;  nnd  th&t  thouc;h  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  properly  fo  called,  is  as 
iely  inhabited  as  Northamptonfhire,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Perthfliire 
ir  no  proportion  to  thofe  of  Northamptonfhire,  when  the  extent  of  the 
o  counties  are  compared,  and  therefore  the  Perthlhire  farmer,  mud 
ik  to  a  diftant  market  for  the  fale  of  his  furplus  grain,  which  he  gcne- 
ly  finds  at  Leith  or  Glafgow,  and  which  he  avails  himfelf  of  by  means 
;  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  the  inland  navigation  which  is  opened  between 
t  Forth  and  Clyde,  by  which  grain  is  tranfported  from  this  lad  men- 
intrd  county,  to  Glafgow,  which  is  the  bed  market  in  Scotland.  But 
e  fanner  in  Perthfliire,  mud  be  at  an  expcnce  greater  perhaps  than  the 
lerence  above  dated,  in  conveying  his  grain  to  the  bed  market ;  or, 

« 

Fh  is  the  fame  thing,  mud  fell  his  grain  on  terms  fo  much  lower,  as  to 
le  the  merchant  to  tranfport  it  with  advantage  to  himfelf. 

>IFF£R£NC£  of  the  Value  of  the  returns  by  the  Acre,  in  each  of 
the  Counties. 


NORTHAMPTON.SHIRE. 

^  buflicls  wheat,  the  produce  of  one 
icre,  at  6  s.  c|- d.  L.  7  13     o| 

bnibeli  barley,  at  2  s.  xz  d.  4  10     5 
f£cto  oats,  at2s.2d.  41X     o 

I  ditto  beans,  at  3  s.  9i- d.      4     x     6j> 


l«Cal  avcxage  /rr  annum^  L.  20  x6    o 


PERTH-SHIRE. 

24  bulhels  wheat,  tlie  produce  of  one  acre, 
8it5s.  4J.d.  -  L.6    9     o 

37|>  buihels  barley,  at  2  s.  8|  d.   5     z  xx 
46^  ditto  oats,  at  2  s.  61  d.  5x8     2 

23  ditto  beans,  at  3  s.  5  d«  3^8     7 


Total  average  per  annum^  L.  2x     7     8 


OBSERVATIONS. 

>in  the  two  firll  tables  the  above  one  has  been  formed,  in  order  to 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  returns  by  the  acre,  in  each  of  thefe 
rs,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  balance 
fakSOMX  of  the  Carfe  of  Cowrie,  to  the  extent  of  x  i  s.  8  d.  on  four 
|es^  or  2  s.  2 1  d.  on  each  acre. 

ir  was  not  polfible  to  afcertain  corredlly,  the  weight  of  the  crops  of  hay 
led  on  the  acre  in  Northamptonfliire  ;  but  from  the  information  re- 
medy 18  cwt.  may  be  coniidered  as  the  full  average  of  meadow- hay, 
I  about  25  cwt.  that  of  artificial  grafs. 

lo  the  farm  in  the  Carfe  of  Cowrie,  above  mentioned,  the  average 
f  €£  liay  by  the  acre,  for  6  years,  is  nearly  29  cwt.    There  are  no 

natural 


I 
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natural  meadow- fields  in  this  diftridt, 
'    Perthftiire,  except  in  the  valleys,  and  al 
vers  in  the  Highlands,  where,  owing  to 
great  falls  of  rain  to  which  that  count) 
hay  are  often  very  precarious. 

L  A  B  O 

The  PRICE  of  LABOUR 
NORTHAMPTON-SHIRE. 

Butchcr-mcat,  from  4  d.  to  5  d.  per  lb. 
Poultry,  from  1  s.  2  d.  to  i  s.  4  d.  each. 
Eggs,  -  6  d.  to  8  d.  per  fcorc. 

Butter,        -  8  d.  to  10  d.  per  lb. 

Cheefe,         -  4  d.  to  5  d.  per  do. 

The  wages  of  a  ploughman,  from  L.  8  to 

L.  zo. 

A  young  man  or  boy,  from  L.4  to  L.  5. 

A  female  fervant,  from  L.  3,  10  8.  to  L.  4, 

10  s. 

Day  labouring  in  fummer,  without  board, 
from  I  s.  2  d.  to  I  s.  4  d. 

Ditto  in  winter,  x  o  d.  to  z  r.. 

A  man  for  the  harveft  month,  from  L.  2, 
2  s.  to  L.  2, 10  s. 

A  woman  by  the  day,  i  s.  without  board. 

Grain  is  threfhcd   at  from  i  s.  3  d.  to  2  s.    J 
6  d.  per  quarter. 

When  the  ploughmen  receive  board-wages, 
it  is  generally  at  the  rate  of  6  s.  the 
week  all  the  year  round  ;  but  they  are 
more  commonly  maintained  in  bed, 
board  and  wafliing  in  the  farmer's  fa- 
mily. 

The   ordinary  breakfaft    and    fupper  is 

cold    meat,   with    bread    and    cheefe, 

JlljR  and  for  dinner,  cither  roaft   or  boiled 

meat,  with  pudding.  Ale  is  allowed 
them  on  many  occafions,  and  finall  beer 
they  have  always  at  command. 

Labour  commences  about  the  lume  hour, 
at  the  different  feafons,  in  each  of  the 
counties. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

kom  the  above  ftatctnent  it  appears,  that  the  odds  in  the  price  of  labour 
provifions  is  much  Icfs  than  could  have  been  expcdled.     The  only 

al  difference  being  in  the  maintenance  of  the  farm-fervants. 
Xorthamptonfliire  farmer  confiders  6  s.  per  week  as  a  reafonable  al- 
nce  for  the  board  of  a  ploughman,  which,  for  52  weeks,  amounts 

L. 15  12  o 
c  Pcrthfhire  farmer  furnifties  his  ploughman  with  that 
tity  of  oat*  meal,  which,  on  the  average  price  of  meal 
number  of  years,  amounts  to  2  s.  per  week,  to  whichj  if 
per  week  is  added  for  milk,  makes  the  whole  expence 
c  year  -  -  L.  7     7    4 

For  coals,  bcd-cloaths,  %Sc.  ^c.  may  be  added,      098 

7  17    o 


L.  7   15    o 

iU5,  in  confequcnce  of  the  different  modes  in  which  the  farm-fervants 

maintained  in  the  different  counties,  the  Perthfhire  farmer  faves  about 

i5$*a-yearforeachof  hisfervants,  which  the  other  muft  expend.  There 

probability,  however,  that  the  Northampton flii re  farmer  can  avail 

if  of  any  information  he  may  receive  in  regard  to  this  particular, 

ploughmen  will  not  bedifpofed  to  give  up  their  roafl  beef  and  pud- 

and  betake  themfelves  to  oat-meal  and  milk.     But  it  is  humbly  Tub- 

to  his  confideration,  whether  he  might  not  leffen  the  expence  of 

kting  his  farm,  by  reducing  the  number  of  fervants  and  horfes. 

ice  of  plowing  with  a  man  and  2  horfes,  without  a  driver,  is 

kl,  not  only  iii  Perthfhire,  but  all  over  Scotland.     Whereas,  in  Nor- 

:onlhire,  a  man  and  a  boy,  with  3f  4f  or  5  horfes,  are  employed  to 

an  equal  quantity,  which,  for  the  fake  of  calculation,    may  be 

led  at  an  acre  a-day  in  both  counties ;  and  let  it  be  luppofed  alio, 

dicie  men  and  horfes  are  employed  in  plowing  the  whole  year  round, 

rbicb  period  they  will  each  have  picwed  313  acres,— in  that  cafe  the 

accounts  of  the  expence  would  (land  as  under. 


NORTHAMP. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE- 


Ploughman's  wages,  L«  zo     o     o 

Boj's  wages,  «  500 

Boy's  board,  at  4  s.  per  week,  zo     80 
Maintenance  of  4  horfes,  at 
L.  15  each,         -  60    o     o 


L.85     80 


By  the  above  account,  including  onl^ 
the  maintenance  of  the  borfes,  which  a 
pence  of  plowing  an  acre  of  land  in  N< 
53.  6  d,  while  the  fame  operation  is  as 
Gowrie,  or  in  any  other  part  of  Perthl 
fcrence  of  3  s.  per  acre^  but  as  a  great( 
plowed  on  every  farm,  in  a  (late  of  ti 
tains,  (fome  fields  being  repeatedly  pl( 
plowing  a  £irm  in  Northampton  (hire, 
power  of  every  farmer  in  that  county  t 
6  ^.  per  acre.  N.  B.  It  is  hardly  neccf 
culation  includes  only  fuch  articles  as 
not  the  wbo/e  expcnce  of  plowing  an  a 
.marked,  that  the  total  annual  expenc( 
land  in  either  county,  is  very  different 
particular  explanation  of  this,  referenc 
port  of  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  where  it . 
nvating  a  farm  of  272  Scotch  acres,  exc 
C  $.  4  d*  or  L.  2  :  8  : 4  per  Scotch  acre. 


^*'>*^^M\^ 
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^ANTATIONS, 


PERTH-SHIRE. 

This  county  cannot  now  boaft  of  forefe 
or  woodlands.  Though  from  the  great 
number  of  large  oak  and  fir  trees  whiqh 
are  found  in  all  the  moflfes  and  fwamps 
in  the  higher  parts  of  the  country,  it  i* 
perfedly  certain,  that  at  fome  remote  pe- 
riod, a  great  part  of  the  diflridt  has  been 
covered  with  trees ;  the  only  veftiges  of 
which  that  now  remain,  are  feveral  exten- 
five  tra£b  of  copfe-wood  oak,  along  the 
fides  of  the  different  rivers  and  lakes, 
which  are  generally  cut  every  25  years. 

The    prefent     landholders,     however, 
feem  extremely  anxious  to  make  up  for 
the   deficiency    of  their  predecefTors   in 
this  refpe£t.     And  many  thou£md  acres 
(not  fufceptible  of  cultivation),  are  now 
covered  witli  ufcful  and  ornamental  plan- 
tations.    As  one  inftance  of  which,  may 
it  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  Right 
Honoiuable  Lord  Kinnaird,  a  few  years 
i-    ^gOy  P^d  L.  800  for  planting  200  Scotch 
acres.     The  plants  cohfifled  of  oak,  afh, 
beech,  elm,  plane,  fpruce,  and  Scotch  fir, 
and  to  the  number  of  ^oco  to  the  acre. 


V  A  T  I  O  N  S. 

the  woodlands  in  Northaniptonfhirey  it 
f  trees  can  be  preferved,  and  the  forefts 
e  ancient  forefts  in  Perthfhire,  though 

V  deftitute  of  trees.    And  indeed  there 
county,  except  the  ornamental  planta* 

ss,  of  the  proprietors, 
to  preferve  a  fuccelfion  of  trees  in  Nor- 
for  planting,  which  has  become  fo  gene- 
itors  of  late  years^  ihould  continue,  the 

contraft 
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contraft  in  this  particular  (which  is  at  ] 
^hamptonihirc)  will  not  long  continue  t 

L  I  M 

WORTHAMPTON-SHIRE. 


There  is  abundance  of  limeftone  in  al« 
moft  every  comer  of  the  county  •,  yet,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpofes  of  building,  very 
little  is  manufaftured  in  the  diftrift. 
Though  in  kilns  properly  conftruAed,  it 
oan  be  burned  on  terms  fo  low  as  to  en- 
able the  manufadurer  to  fell  it  at  the  rate 
of  4  d.  or  J  d.  fir  bulhel.   ' 


O  B  S  E  R  V  A 

The  value  of  lime  as  a  manure  is  we 
feds  in  producing  great  crops  both  of 
of  upwards  of  50  years)  have  been  afcc 

farmer  in  the  diftrift The  quantity 

in  general  (reckoning  that  every  bufli 
of  powdered  lime)  is  about  380  bufhel 
coft  per  Englifti  acre  is  about  L.  2  :  7  : 
land  in  the  courfe  of  a  fallow,  as  a  pre] 
ly  done  in  the  month  of  July,  or  beg 
with  a  very  (hallow  furrow ;  and  befor 
is  generally  in  September),  about  24  h 
alfo  laid  on  the  acre.  The  dung. carts 
nearly  as  large  as  thofe  ufed  in  Nortl 
ftridt  of  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie  alone,  wl 
contain  above  30,000  Englifh  acres,  li 
num^  has  been  imported  for  the  laft  ; 
indeed  almod  wholly,  ufed  as  manure. 
In  Northamptonlhire,  though  limt 
pariih^  it  has  hitherto  b^en  but  part 
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sr  it  is  that  the  experiments  which  have  been  made,  have  not  been  ju-* 
aoufly  conduded,  or  that  the  farmers,  from  the  want  of  leafes,  are  pre- 
Dtcd  from  expending  money  in  the  purchafe  of  a  manure,  from '  which 
I  immediate  return  can  be  expedcd ;  certain  it  is,  that  there  does  not 
pear  any  great  probability  of  its  being  foon  introduced  into  general  ufe, 
ithout  the  united  exertion  of  the  landlords. 


COMMONS  and  WASTE  LANDS. 


NORTHAMPTON-SHIRE. 

b  Goly  in  thofe  pariflies  in  this  county 
have  been  incloled  that  the  lands 
hdd  in  feveralty.  The  open  field 
ips  are  held  both  by  proprietors 
tenants,  in  the  £une  manner  as  was 
pnfiice  at -the  time  they  were  firft 
ivated.  And  there,  what  in  Scotland 
Icdied  rtin^ridgi^  or  run-Jield^  univerDad- 
^prevails.  To  the  preceding  report  re- 
loioe  is  made  to  an  account  of  the  man- 
\  in  which  the  commons  and  wood- 
di  asc  occupied. 


PERTH-SHIRE. 

In  this  county  the  lands  are  all  held  in 
(eireralty;  and  commons,  or  what  was 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  run-ridge 
property,  is  fcarcely  known ;  even  in  the 
rodcy  and  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  furveyor  cannot  drag 
his  chain,  every  proprietor  knows  the 
bounds  of  his  own  eftate ;  and  where  ar- 
tificial boundaries  cannot  be  fixed,  natxu 
Jul  ones,  fuch  as  ftreams  of  water,  or  the 
fnnunits  of  mountains,  are  made  ii£e  of 
to  afcertain  the  marches. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  abolition  of  run^ridge  or  run-field^  may  be  reckoned  the  firfl  dawn  of 
liiit  for  iniprovementi;  in  Agriculture  that  appeared  in. Scotland,  and 
b»  added  to  another  excellent  plan  adopted  by  the  landlords,  which  has 
already  taken  notice  of,  viz^  that  of  granting  leafes,  accounts  in  a  great 
fure  for  the  very  great  improvements  which  have  lately  taken  place 
1  kingdom  ;  and  it  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  were  the  open 
paiiihes  in  Northamptonlhire  divided  and  inclofcd,  and  the  com- 
and  woodlands  converted  into  private  property,  m  the  manner  in 
h  the  lands  iu  Perth  Qxire  now  are^  the  moll  fubftantial  improveoienc^ 
Id  of  courfe  be  introduced  ;  and  the  produce  of  the  lands,  under  fuch 
rior  cuhivution,  as  would  in  tJiat  (venc.take  place,  become  greatly 
c  iu#ui*dant« 


I 
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HARVESTING 


NORTHAMPTON-SHIRE. 

m 

In  this  county  the  wheat  is  reaped  with 
ficklcs,  and  the  barlcyt  and  oats,  and  beans 
are  mowed  witli  the  fcytlie,  and  after  be- 
ing turned  over  are  put  up  in  coles  in  the 
field,  like  hay,  where  they  ftand  fomc 
time,  and  are  afterwards  carried  home,  [ 
and  either  put  into  the  bams,  or  built  and 
thatched  in  the  (lack-yard. 

The  wheat  b  cut  very  high  from  the 
ground,  and  being  bound  up  in  fheaves, 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  ihocks  in  the 
field  till  it  is  ready  to  be  houfed ;  and 
after  that  is  done,  the  ftubble  is  cut  with 
fcythes,  and  carried  home  to  the  draw- 
yard,  where  it  is  either  ufed  for  litter,  or 
for  tliatching  houfes. 


O  B  S  E  R  V  A 

There  is  no  operation  of  hufbandry 
rcnce  than  in  the  manner  of  harvefti 
ties,  as  appears  above. — The  mode  ac 
doubt  requires  more  hands  to  be  emplo 
cut  down  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time.— 
more  completely,  and  all  at  once,  may 
ing  with  the  Northamptonfliirc  farmer 
the  rate  of  wages  and  board-wages  to  b 
ful.     Certain  it  is,  that  were  the  Nor 
county,   it  would  be  attended  with  gi 
later,  by  which  means,  in  bad  harvefts, 
faUs  of  rain  which  fometimes  take  place 
pains  which  is  generally  ufed  to  fet 
calculated  to  defend  the  grain  from   inj 
confideration  of  the  farmers  in   both 
not  pradicable  to  lay  the  corn  from  the 
could  be  eafily  bound  up  into  (heaves, 
ble  that  the  Northamptonfhiie  farmer 
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itity  of  grain,  which  is  at  prefent  lofl  among  the  flubble,  after  evcrjr 
rtion  that  can  be  ufed  in  raking  the  field ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
thlhire  farmer  would  be  enabled  to  accomplifh  the  work  in  a  fliorter 
I9  and  to  as  much  purpofe,  while  he  would  be  relieved  from  the  ne- 
of  trulling  to  people  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  for  cut- 
iwn  his  corns.— -Such  an  invention  as  this  jufl  now  mentioned  has 
found  out,  and  is  faid  to  be  very  fimple  in  its  conflruction,  being 
ig  more  than  a  piece  of  pliable  wood,  formed  into  a  kind  of  bow, 
fixed  on  the  fcythe,  and  the  other  on  the  handle.— If  it  is  found 
Iwer  in  pradice,  it  will  certainly  be  an  improvement  of  real  utility.—^ 
ircity  of  hands  was  probably  the  firft  caufe  that  induced  :hc  Eng-*. 
rmer  to  ufe  the  fcythe  in  cutting  down  his  corns  ; — and  that  caufe 
iduced  fome  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  to  adopt . 
ime  plan  this  year. 


CONCLUSION. 

ic  preceding  comparative  account  of  the  two  counties  might  have 
extended  to  a  great  many  other  articles,  fuch  as  fann-houfes  and 
r,  roads  and  bridges^  implements  of  bujbandry^  &c.  &c.  but  as  no  ma. 
difTerence  appears  in  thefe  refpedls,  it  was  judged  unneceflary  to  cn- 
ito  a  minute  detail  of  the  particulars  in  either  county.  It  may  ap- 
Airprifing  to  fome  readers,  that  no  account  is  given  of  the  live  (lock 
^(e  counties  ;  but  without  extending  that  article  to  a  great  length, 
found  impoffible  to  (late  any  thing  on  the  fubjedl  that  would  have 
in  any  great  degree  to  information. — Suffice  it  therefore  to  fay, 
both  counties  there  is  yet  great  room  for  the  adlive  and  intelligent 
to  introduce  improvements  in  the  breeds  of  the  diifcrcnt  fpccies  of 
Such  a  fpirit  has^  however,  become  pretty  general  among  the  far- 
both  diftrids,  and  which,  if  aided  by  the  landlords,  will  no  doubt 
years  produce  very  beneficial  confequences. 
w  ooly  necefTary  farther  to  add,  that  every  endeavour  has  been  ufcd 
:r  to  execute  this  commidion  with  candour  and  impartiality.  And 
rral  de/iription  of  the  modes  of  Agriculture  and  (ituation  of  the 
in  each  county,  will,  it  is  hoped  on  invedigation,  be  found  ta  be 
It  with  truth.— The  time  allowed  for  making  the  furvey  of  any 
*ular  county^  is  fuch  as  to  fubjeA  the  furveyor  to  the  ncceility  of 

procuring 
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procuring  much  of  the  neceflary  information  from  thole  refident  iaj 
diftriA,  without  having  it  in  his  power  to  inquire  minutely  into  thei 
ticulars  himfcif,  and  which  in  this  cafe  may  have  been  either  impm 
ly  communicated  or  not  perfeftly  underftcod,  ] 

If  any  misflatement  of  fads  fhould  appear  in  the  preceding 
count,  it  is  hoped  the  candid  reader  will  attribute  it  to  the  caa&i 
ready  mentioned,  rather  than  to  any  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
furvcyor.  Any  deficiencies  that  may  appear,  will  no  doubt  be  amply 
plied  by  the  gentlemen,  and  intelligent  farmers,  to  whom  copies  of 
Report  will  be  tranfmitted  by  the  Board  for  their  remarks  and  oUc 
tions. 
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TO    THE    READER. 


* 

/  T  is  requested  that  this  paper  may  be  returned  to  the  Bi 
Jp'iatlture,  at  its  Office  in  London^  with  any  additional  Remarks  and  Obs\ 
tions  which  may  occur  on  the  perusal^  written  on  the  Margin^  as  soon  as 
coftvenient. 

//  is  hardly  necessary  to  addy  that  the  Board  does  not  consider 
respomible  for  any  faSl  or  observation  contained  in  this  Report^  which,  at  pt 
is  printed  and  circulated^  for  the  purpose  merely  of  proaaring  farther  infomA 
respeSiing  the  Husbandry  of  this  DistriSt,  and  of  ettabling  every  one  to  ccnt\ 
his  mite  to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  same  plan  in  regard  to  alljhe  other 
ties  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  will  be  happy  to  give  every  assistance 
power^  to  any  person  who  may  be  desirous  of  improving  his  breed  of 
Sheep,  t^c.  or  of  trying  any  useful  Experimefit  in  Husbandry. 

London^  December  1794* 
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COUNTY   OF    jrORCESTEIL 


SITUATION    AND   SURFACE. 

O"^  H  E  county  of  Worcester  is  bounded  on  the  cast  by 
•^  Warwickshire,  on  the  west  by  Herefordshire  and 
Slu-opshire,  on  the  north  by  StafFordsliire,  and  on  the  south 
by  Gloucestershire.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  about  540)000 
acres. 

The  face  of  this  county,  when  viewed  fh>m  any  of  the 
surrounding  eminences,  approaches  rather  tliat  of  a  plain ; 
tlie  gentle  slopes  and  risings  to  the  ^ast  and  west  of  Worce* 
ster,  remaining  scarcely  any  longer  discernible;.  The  state  of 
its  cultivation  appears  to  very  great  advantage,  asr  there  arc. 
no  trails  of  any  considerable  extent,  so  barren,  or  so  totally 
ncglcdked,  as  to  be  without  an  agreeable,  and  profitable  ver- 
dure. On  a  nearer  view,  from  the  cential  hill,  which  rises 
more  particularly  to  the  east  of  that  city,  a  most  beautiful 
landscape  presents  itself:  the  whole  of  the  back  ground,, 
which,  at  its  greatest  distance,  does  not  exceed  twelve,  and 
no  where  approaches  nearer  tlian  eight  miles  (allowing  some- 
thing for  the  openings  to  the  south-west  and  north),  appears 
to  be  one  continuation  of  noble  hills ;  forming,  as  it  were» 
the  frame  of  the  deliglitful  pidlure  that  presents  itself  in  the 
cenn-c^  diversified  with  all  the  beauties  of  hill  and  dale,  wood* 
and  %vater.  If  tho  Aberley  and  Whitley  bills  occasion  some 
irregularity  in  the  frame,  diey  will  scarcely  be  thought  ta 
take  off  from  tlie  beauty  of  the  piece ;  these,  and  the  adjoin** 
ing  hills,  rising  with  a  bold  front,  and  most  of  them  culti- 
vated 
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vated  to  their  summits,  recall  to  the  mind  the  enthusiastic  dc« 
scription  of  I»ly ;  and  the  sheep,  hanging  as  it  were,  from 
the  brows  of  othen,  illustrate  the  much  admired  idea  of  the 
Roman  bard 


SOIL. 


Th£  soil  IS  various :  to  the  north  of  Worcester,  which  is 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county ,  it  chiefly  consists 
of  rich  loamy  sand,  with  a  small  proportion  of  gravel ;  there 
is  some  very  light  sand ;  a  few  spots  of  clay ;  of  black  peat 
earth  the  same ;  but  chiefly  inclining  towards  the  cast.  lu 
this  quarter  (die  cast)  the  prevailing  soil  is,  for  the  most  part, 
a  strong  clay.  The  waste  land,  which  is  very  considerable, 
in  general  a  deep  black  peat  earth.  To  the  south,  between 
Worcester  and  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  the  soil  is  panly  of  red 
marl,  and  part  strong  loamy  clay ;  other  parts  sandy  loam  ; 
and  there  is  a  small  vein  of  land  which  partakes  of  each  of 
these  qualities ;  the  sub-soil,  more  especially  under  the  second 
division,  lime-stone.  In  tlie  Vale,  the  soil  is  particularly 
deep,  of  a  darkisli  colour  eanh,  with  a  sub-stratum  of  strong 
clay  and  some  gravel.  Beyond  this,  on  the  confines  of  the 
county,  and  in  the  small  detached  parts,  including  the  Cots-' 
wold  Hills,  a  lime-stone  prevails  on  the  upper  land,  and  a 
rich  loam  on  the  lower.  To  the  south,  between  Worcester 
and  Malvern,  tlic  general  ^harafter  of  the  soil,  is  a  clay, 
mixed  with  gravel  in  different  proportions ;  the  former  pre- 
vailing  in  the  lower,  and  the  latter  in  the  higher  situations. 
To  the  left  of  this  line,  including  Malvern  Chase,  a  deep 
turface  of  clay  is  found  in  some  places ;  in  others,  a  rich 
loam,  inclining  to  sand ;  sub-stratum  supposed  to  be  marl.  To 
the  right,  till  we  approach  a  central  point  between  tl\e  west 
A&d  northj  the  proportion  of  clay  increases  gradually,  till  at 
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last,  a  strong  clay  occurs ;  this  again  becomes  gradually  more 
gravelly,  till  it  joins  the  light  san(b  on  the  north.  Below* 
partly  marl,  partly  soft  sandy  stone,  with  some  lime-stonet 
is  found.  In  each  of  these  distrifts,  some  very  rocky  land, 
and  in  most,  some  loose  stony  soiU  or  what  is  here  called 
stone  brush,  or  brash,  is  met  with ;  but  no  where  arc  there 
any  traces  of  flint  or  chalk. 


CLIMATE. 


The  air  is  temperate  ;  even  on  its  highest  situations,  it  vr 
not  so  bleak  as  io  considerably  impede  vegetation ;  nor  are 
there  any  extensive  tra^  in  the  low  lands,  of  b 
injure  it  by  their  exhalations. 


MODE   OF    OCCUPATION* 


The  estates  arc,  in  general,  tenanted,  and  mostly  by 
tenants  at  will,  with  no  other  rcsti*i£lions  but  those  which 
custom  has  introduced.  The  landlords  appear,  in  general, 
to  have  great  objc6kions  to  granting  leases :  %vhcn  granted, 
they  chiefly  are  what  are  called  running  leases,  for  twenty- 
one  years,  determinable  every  seven. 

The  farms  are  small,  from  40  L  to  300L  a  year ;  there  arc 
certainly  more  under  the  former,  than  above  the  latter  value. 
The  number  of  gentlemen  who  occupy  land,  has  increased 
considerably  of  late ;  and  some  there  are,  who  hold  forth 
very  laudable  examples  of  experimental  improvcmenu 

The  land,  if  the  waste  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
pasturage,  is,  probably,  very  nearly  divided  between  that  and 
husbandry. 
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GRASSES. 

[  The  grasses  chiefly  cuhivared  to  prepare  pasture  lanJs^ 
are  die  red  and  white  trefoil,  with  a  mixture  of  natural  grass- 
secwis ;  but  very  little,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  is  going 
on  at  present  in  this  way. 

Laying  down  grass  A?W.— :The  following  excellent  mode 
of  laying  down  grass  land,  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Wakeman, 
of  Buckford.  Having  prepared  the  land  by  a  good  summer 
fallow,  of  at  least  three  ploughings,  he  provides  a  colledlion 
of  the  choicest  of  the  grass-seeds  which  are  found  to  flourish 
moht  upon  the  places  adjoining  to  the  land  intended  to  he 
Jald  down.  These  seeds  are  obtained  in  the  proper  season  of 
the  year,  at  a  small  expence.  The  sorts  principally  made 
u*c  of,  arc  the  anthoxai  othum  odosatum^  the  poas  trivia/is 
pratensis  it  amrua^  the  alopecurus  pratcnsisj  the  cyncsmtis 
crista/us,  and  the  white,  red,  and  yellow  trtfol'mms^  adding 
to  the  whole  mixture  a  small  quantity  of  the  lolinm  perthne^ 
After  having  sown  the  barley,  these  seeds  are  combed  in  with 
a  light  pair  of  harrows.  By  this  method,  the  ground  is  im- 
mediately stocked  with  native  grasses,  without  waiting  years 
for  their  spontaneous  produ(Stion.  In  the  winter  of  the  se^. 
cond  year,  the  seeds  are  covered  with  a  meliorated  compost. 


LIVE    STOCK. 


.  Sheei%  bullocks,  horses  and  pigs,  are  the  stock :  of  the 
first  species,  by  far  the  greatest  part  are  a  small  sort  of  sheep, 
withcu:  honis,  and  with  mottled  faces,  originally  from  Wales. 
They  arc  interspersed  tliroughout  the  county,  and  occupy 
al.nost  universally  the  waste  lands.  In  point  of  number,  those 
called  the  Ross  sheep,  ^und  tlic  next ;  most  of  which  are 
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brought  out  of  Herefordshire,  though  they  arc  now  bred  in 
ilic  western  parts  of  this  county :  they  are  short  le^edt 
short,  but  particularly  broad,  on  die  back,  without  horns  ; 
ehcir  fleeces,  for  fineness,  are  supposed  to  stand  unrivalled 
tliroughout  the  kingdom. 

There  are  a  breed  peculiar  to  the  Cotswold  Hills,  part  of 
which  arc  in  Worcestershire ;  these  are  very  general  in  the 
soutlicrn  parts ;  they  are  without  horns,  long  wooUcd,  and 
of  large  size  ;  having  broad  loins  and  full  thigh,  but  ratlic^ 
L'ght  in  their  fore  quarters.  One  cross  of  the  Dishly  sort, 
to  add  to  the  Cotswold  the  principal,  or,  according  to  some, 
tlie  only  perfcdlion  of  the  Leicestershire,  a  good  fore  quarter^ 
is  found  to  answer  well ;  but  a  second  cross  is  said  to  be  in* 
jurious:  it  diminishes  the  size  of  the  sheep,  and  the  quantity 
of  wool.  The  sh.cep  of  the  first  cross,  when  two  years  and 
a  half  old,  will  weigh  from  36  to  40 lb.  per  quarter  ^  the 
quaiulty  of  wool  shorn  from  each  sheep,  runs  from  x  i  to 
'141b.  w^iich  wool,  in  1793,  sold  at  il.  per  tod,  of  aSIb.  :o 
the  tod. 

There  are  a  few  of  the  Leicestershire  breed  ;  their  nuiH- 
bcr  increasing.  Some  of  the  Wiltshire  are  also  introduced  ; 
and  on  the  eastern  side,  the  Warwickshire  breed  prevails. 

The  bullocks,  on  the  western  sice,  arc  chiefly  of  the  He- 
refordshire breed  ;  StaflFordshire  furnishes  some,  and  indeed, 
.nil  tlic  adjoining  counties.  The  Earl  of  Coventry  has 
introduced  the  Huldcrncss  breed,  wich  great  success;  his 
Lordship's  tenant,  at  Mitton,  has  some  from  Devonshire, 
but  they  are  not  of  the  true  breed  of  that  county. 

The  breed  of  horses  is  chiefly  confined  to  those  sorts  that 
may  be  useful  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  ;  they  arc,  how* 
ever,  much  heavier,  and  of  course  slower,  than  appear  ne* 
ccssary  for  that  purpose.  Perhaps  the  general  constru<Slion 
of  tlic  ploughs,  and  the  unwieldy  weight  of  the  waggons, 
together  with  the  badness  of  many  of  the  parochial  roads, 
Oiay  be  thought  to  render  them  necessary.     From  the  num- 
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ber  of  horses  kept  in  Worcestershire,  and  Ae  quantitjr  of 
food  they  devour,  it  is  said  that  tliey  consume  two-thirds  of 
the  produce  of  the  land. 

The  great  bar  to  the  improvement  of  stock  in  general,  is 
the  little  attention  paid  by  most,  to  keep  the  different  breeds 
of  each  species  distind. 


WATERING    LAND. 

This  beneficial  praflice  lias  not  been  much  attended  to, 
nor  is  it  generally  well  understood.  The  most  considerable 
experiment  in  this  way,  has  been  made  in  jthe  neighbourhood 
of  Kidderminster,  on  some  farms  belonging  to  the  Foley 
family,  which  has  been  attended  with  very  great  advantage^ ; 
nor  have  the  others  hitherto  made,  proved  less  successful. 
From  the  general  aspe£l  of  the  county,  and  the  numerous 
brooks  and  water  courses  with  which  it  abounds,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  improvement  might  be  carried  on  to  a  very 
considerable  extent. 


CROPS. 

Of  the  land  appropriated  to  husbandry,  nearly  an  equal 
quantity  is  employed  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  barley ; 
rye  is  likewise  sown  on  the  light  soils,  chiefly  to  be  grazed 
by  sheep ;  the  different  kinds  of  pulse  are  also  cultivated ; 
vetches,  both  summer  and  winter,  are  common ;  sainfoin 
has  been  raised  hitherto  but  in  small  quantities ;  oats  are 
sown  sparingly,  under  an  idea  that  they  impoverish  the 
land ;  hemp  and  flax  are  likewise  grown ;  but  chiefly  on 
small  traCb,  occupied  by  litde  proprietors;  a  general  opinion 
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prevailingy  though  unjustly,  that  these  also  impoverish  the 
soil :  the  unjustncss  of  this  opinion,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  flax, 
is  asserted  most  decidedly,  and  from  a  very  considerable  ex- 
J>erience.  Except  in  the  common  fields,  no  particular  rota* 
tion  of  crops  prevail :  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  sea-* 
sc^ns,  &c.  seem  to  determine,  and  ought  to  decide  this  point. 
Clover  and  turnips  are  generally  cultivated  ;  the  latter  on 
the  light  soils  ;  more  especially,  where  proper  attention  has- 
been  paid  to  hoeing,  they  are  universally  allovtred  to  be  the 
greatest  improvement  that  has  been  introduced  for  a  series  of 
years.  Clover  is  likewise  found  to  answer  very  well,  and 
almost  al^^'ays  immediately  precedes  wheat,  which  is  generally 
sown  on  what  is  here  termed  clover  sward,  and  applied  to 
land  occupying  clover,  after  having  been  grazed  one  whole 
summer,  and  in  the  autumn  broken  up  for  wheat  FaUow<» 
mg  is  practised. 


MANURES. 

The  principal  manures  are,  the  produd^ion  of  the  stable, 
farm-yard,  and  lime  kiln,  judiciously  applied  by  good 
farmers,  according  to  the  respcdtivc  qualities  of  the  soil ;  the 
latter  of  these,  however,  is  generally  spread  over  the  land 
without  any  previous  mixture,  a  habit  which  requires  regu- 
lation. Horn-shavings,  leather-shreds,  ashes,  soot,  and  oflfal 
salt  from  the  works  at  Droitwich,  are  likewise  used.  By 
some,  more  attention  has  latterly  been  paid  to  making  dung- 
hills, than  fcunerly :  soil  obtained  from  ditches,  and  marl,. 
where  opportunity  offers,  are  added,  and  these  arc  frequently 
mixed,,  by  turning  them  together. 
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INSTRUMENTS    OF    HUSBANDRY. 

Thk  plough  is  said  to  have  undergone  considerable  altera* 
tion  within  these  last  twenty  years.  The  one  in  general 
use,  at  present,  is  the  hammock  plough.  Of  such  as  aic 
peculiar  to  the  county,  the  double  plough,  which  is  said  to 
be  a  native,  is  still  confined  to  the  lighter  solb,  to  the  north. 
A  second,  is  the  string  plough,  coniix)scd  cliiefly  of  wood  ; 
Its  beam  crooked,  body  long  and  weighty :  this,  as  far  as 
relates  to  general  use,  is  now  almost  exploded  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, still  found  convenient  on  the  deep  red  soils  intended  for 
hop-grounds,  on  the  Teme  side,  which  are  prepared  for  that 
purpose  as  follows  : — Two  of  these  plouglis,  widi  a  man  and 
boy  to  each  team,  are  employed,  following  each  other  j  in 
every  other  rc^pcil  the  same,  ihcy  are  difTcrently  furniUicd 
with  iron  work  ;  the  first,  which  takes  oil'  tlie  sod  from  two 
to  four  Inches  deep,  has  tlie  wing  (here  called  the  feather)  of 
its  share  extended,  and  formed  into  an  edge,  which  termi- 
nates with  its  point  on  the  right  hand  side  ;  in  this  position, 
it  separates  the  upper  from  the  under  roots  of  tlie  grass.  In 
this  ploujh,  particular  attention  to  the  edge  of  the  coulter  is 
also  paid,  that  the  undermined  turf  may  be  so  regularly  cur, 
and  equally  divided,  on  the  surface,  as  to  afFord  the  shield- 
board,  which  follows,  an  easy  opportunity  of  raising  it  on  its 
edge,  and  then  laying  it  flat  on  its  back  in  the  furrow — in 
that  which  follows,  both  the  share  and  coulter  resemble  those 
which  (here)  are  in  common  use,  with  the  point  of  the 
fonner  tending  a  little  downward  ;  this  following,  raises  the 
soil  from  a  considerable  depth,  and  covers  the  whole.  A 
third,  is  the  large  straight  heavy  plough,  more  especially  pe- 
culiar to  tlie  Vale  of  Evecham ;  rather  long  in  the  body,  and 
without  wheels.  On  the  Cotswold  Hills,  a  plough  with  one 
wlieel  is  seen,  much  on  the  same  construction  as  those  met 
with  in  Devonshire,  and  other  western  counties.     At  Cuts- 
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den,  considered  as  part  of  these  hills,  oxen  are  worked  tw^ 
a-brcast,  a  circumstance  which  seldom  occurs  in  this  county. 
Most  of  the  modern  improvements  arc  partially  adopted  on 
xbc  lighter  soiIs>  but  cannot  be  considered  as  making  very  ra- 
pid progress  towards  a  more  general  use.  From  the  number 
of  licavy  horses  cmployedt  particularly  with  the  hammock 
plough,  a  very  fair  inference  may  be  drawn,  tliat  tliere  is 
great  room  for  improvement. 

The  harrows  are  on  the  usual  constru£kion  ;  the  waggons 
and  carts  are  remarkably  heavy,  those  on  the  Cotswold  HilU 
excepted,  which  arc  considerably  lighter. 
•  The  sickle  for  cutting  wheat,  is  said  to  have  been  intro* 
duccd  about  the  year  1750  ;  it  is  now  in  general  use.  The 
husbandman*s  tools,  on  the  whole,  seem  to  require  much 
aheration  and  improvement. 


SEED-TIME,    AND    HARVEST. 

The  seed-time  for  wheat,  varies,  from  the  begimiing  of 
Odtobcr  to  the  end  of  December — for  barley,  from  tlie  mid- 
illc  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May — pulse,  the  latter  end 
of  February  and  beginning  of  March — ^winter  vetches,  tlie 
lancr  end  of  September  ;  those  for  summer,  March,  April, 
and  beginning  of  May  ;  the  former  are  generally  found  to 
answer  best. 

The  harvest  season,  is  from  the  last  week  in  July  to  the 
end  of  August ;  but  the  fickleness  of  the  weather  frequentlv 
drags  it  on  to  a  greater  length. 


INCLOSURES. 


The  lands  arc  in  general  inclosed:   here  are,  however, 
some  considerable  tradls  in  open  fields.   The  most  extensive 
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arf;  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Brcdoni  Rippl^i  and  to  tlic  oast 
of  Worcester.  Th^  advantages  froin  inclosing  cpmmQ^ 
fields,  have  been  evidently  very  considerable  ;  some  fe\v  ob- 
jeftion%  h^ve  been  started,  but  they  do  not  appear,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  considerable  weight:  tlie  rent  has  alw^y^ 
risen,  and  mostly  in  a  very  great  proportion  ;  the  increase  of 
produce  is  very  great,  the  value  of  stock  has  advanced  dmost 
beyond  conception  ;  in  one  parish  alone,  M^here  the  quantity 
inclosed  has  been  pretty  considerable,  it  i$  stated  on  ungues* 
tionable  authority,  to  have  amounted,  in  sheep  and  wool 
only,  to  full  loool.  a  year.  Tlie  improvements  that  may  be 
made  in  stock  in  general,  if  properly  attended  to,  arc  too  ob« 
vious  to  be  insisted  on  :  it  may  be  said  in  general  terms,  that 
there  is  but  one  opinion  throughout  the  county  on  this  sub- 
jc€t ;  indeed  it  is  in  inclosures  alone,  that  apy  improvement  in 
the  line  of  breeding  in  general  can  be  made. 

The  average  size  of  the  inclosures,  is  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  acres,  but  varying  considerably  according  to  the  size 
of  the  farms;  the  greatest  pan  of  the  old  inclosures  is  under 
iliis  estimate. 

The  new  fences  are  chiefly  made  with  hawthorn,  secured 
by  post  ami  rails ;  on  the  Bredon  and  Cotswpld  Hills  they 
are  of  stone.  The  c^pence  of  making  tlicm  is  difficult  to 
Judge  of  with  accuracy  ;  but  from  the  supply  of  materials, 
which  are  in  most  parts  plentiful,  it  may  be  deemed  moderate. 
If  a  doubt  is  admitted,  whether  inclosures  increase  or  de- 
crease population,  it  must  depend  in  this,  as  in  other  coun- 
ties, on  the  nature  of  the  land  inclosed.  Where*  waste  land 
is  inclosed,  it  must  obviously  increase  population  ;  there  cau 
only  be  a  doubt,  when  the  question  arises  respecting  com- 
mon fields.  The  inclosures  in  this  county  have  been  chiefly 
of  the  latter  son,  and  yet  the  population  is  admitted  to  have 
increased.  Considerable  inclosures  have  been  made  of  late, 
some  by  authority  of  Parliament,  others  by  mutual  consent 
of  the  parties  interested  in  them  ;  more  would  certainly  take 
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place,  were  it  not  for  the  cxpcacc  which  attends  ilic  procur- 
in'^  A£ls  of  Parliament  for  tlxat  purpose.  A  division  of  some 
of  the  common  fields  and  meadows  Is  under  consideration. 


WASTE    LANDS. 

The  waste  lands  In  this  county,  contain,  at  a  very  low 
computation,  from  10  to  20,000  acres  :  the  medium  15,000. 
They  are  in  general  depastured  by  a  miserable  breed  of  sheep, 
belonging  to  the  adjoining  cottagers,  and  occupiers,  placed 
tJicre  for  die  sake  of  their  fleeces,  the  meat  of  which  seldom 
reaches  the  market,  a  third  fleece  being  mostly  the  bst  return 
tbcv  live  to  make. 

Most  of  the  common,  or  waste  land,'  is  capable  of  being 
converted  Into  tillage  of  the  first  quality  ;  of  this  description, 
Malvern  Chase,  extending  some  thousands  of  acres,  and  en- 
riched by  the  soil  and  manure  washed  down  from  the  exten- 
sive sheep  walks  on  tlie  adjoining  hills,  and  above  all,  well 
supplied  with  the  waters  of  their  numerous  springs,  stands 
foremost ;  nor  Is  there  in  this  county  (rocks  excepted)  a  part 
not  accessible  to  the  plough,  but  would  produce  most  excel- 
lent timber.-  As  to  the  present  mode  of  commonage,  it  is  so 
radically  bad,  as  not  to  admit  of  improvement,  without  a 
total  alteration. 


LABOURERS. 


The  hours  of  labour  are,  from  six  in  the  morning  to  six 
In  the  evening,  during  the  summer ;  In  some  parts,  they  arc 
from  five  till  seven,  with  a  proportionate  Increase  of  pay  : — 
in  winter,  from  day-break  till  the  close  of  the  evening.  Dur- 
ing tlie  harvest  months,  there  arc  no  fixed  hours  of  begin- 
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ning,  or  Icaying  worjc.  The  average  price  of  hbour,  witlj 
driak  (bccr»  cyder,  or  perry),  is  a  sliilling  a  day,  or  fourteen- 
pence  without,  at  die  choice  of  the  person  employed.  A 
true  idea  of  the  cxpcncc  of  furnishing  drink,  will  not  be 
formed  from  tlic  proponiou  the  two  prices  bear  to  each 
other,  or  from  what  is  usual  in  most  other  parts:  two  gallons  a 
day  is  now  pretty  generally  considered,  as  the  fixed  allow- 
ance to  each  man.  In  the  harvest  months,  there  is  no  re- 
stridlion.  In  extenuation  of  this  abuse,  it  is  said  that  a  part 
is  taken  home  to  the  families  ;  but  this,  when  it  happens, 
may  be  set  down  as  an  exception  to  general  custom.  Hired 
servants  have  the  same. 

The  price  of  labour,  mentioned  above,  is  to  be  understood 
as  that  of  common  day-labourers  :  those  who  are  qualified  to 
undertake,  and  arc  entrusted  with  the  care  of  any  particular 
part  of  the  business,  such  as  the  management  of  feeding  cat- 
tle, or  the  care  of  sheep,  receive  from  ten  to  twelve  sliillings 
a  week.     Women  liavc  six-pencc  with,  or  eight-pence  with- 
out drink.     The  price  of  piece-work  varies  in  different  pans 
of  the  count)' ;  the  customary  daily  wages  being  die  rule  by 
which  it  appears  to  be  regulated.     The  yearly  wages  of  an 
able  man  servant,  are  from  5!.  to  7 1,  a  year,  exclusive  of 
diet,  wasliing  and  lodging ;  some  few,  and  those  chiefly  such 
as  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  team  horses  employed 
on  the  farm,  receive  from  eight  to  twelve  guineas.     Womca 
servants,  from  50  s.  to  4  L 


DRAINING. 


Takiko  the  couoty  at  large,  and  consldciing  its  advan- 
tages in  that.rcspe^^  draipiqg  is  certainly  very  much  n»> 
gledcd«  All  the  principal.faroiers  are,  however,  now  con^ 
vipced.of  its.^reat^uset.  and  wSevenil  luive,  wldiin  the  last 
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uventy  years,  attempted  something  in  this  way;  tut  for 
want  of  further  information,  and  a  proper  discrimination  of 
the  nature  oi  the  land,  and  above  all,  from  the  little  attention 
paid  to  the  situation  and  course  of  the  springs,  many  have  not 
succeeded  so  well,  as  by  tlicir  exertions  they  deserved  to  do.* 

In  speaking  of  under  drains,  it  may  be  thought  right  to 
mention,  that  various  experiments  liave  been  made  at  Ewell- 
grange,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  and  in  that 
neighbourhood  ;  but  that  by  boring  (after  Elkincton's 
method)  deserves  to  be  most  particularly  noticed,  v»'hich  in- 
deed in  such  situations  (viz,  low,  fenny,  or  boggy  lands), 
seems  to  supersede  the  use  of  every  ctlicr.     The  drain  to  be 
bored  in,  i^  thus  made : — the  trench  is  begun  almost  level  with 
the  surface,  in  that  part  from  which  the  water  can  be  most 
certainly  and  conveniently  carried  off.     In  determining  its 
dircsflion,  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  situation  of  the  bogs, 
and  to  the  rising  grounds  (or  perhaps  pools)  from  wliich  they 
(the  bogs)  are  likely  to  proceed ;  the  trench  is  then  continued 
on,  varying  from  a  dead  level  only  so  much  as  may  be  of 
sciTicc  in  promoting  tlic  discharge  of  tlie  water  ;  when  suffi- 
ciently advanced  into  the  piece  to  be  drained,  an  attempt  by 
boring  is  made,  to  discover  the  spring ;  if  successful,  and 
the  water  is  judged  to  issue  in  a  proper  quantity,  this  part  of 
tlic  business  is  completed ;  otherwise  the  trench  (or  its  neces- 
sary branches)  is  continued  on,  and  the  boring  repeated  at 
intervals,  till  it  succeeds.     The  drain  is  formed  of  brick  made 
for  the  purpose,  called  gutter  brick.     The  brick,  the  peb- 
bles, and  die  faggots,  which  form  the  drains,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trenches  in  which  they  arc  used,  are  covered  in  the 
usual  manner  with  earth.     Sonic  of  the  old  under-ground 
drains  are  also  made  wifli  brick ;  otiiers  with  small  pebble 
stones,  where  they  are  in  plenty  ;  and  some,  with  small  fag- 
gots of  brush-wood. 

Of  the  open  drains,  Aat  made  use  of  at  Croomr,  tlic  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  is  the  only  one  deserving  notice ; 
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for  a  description  of  which,  and  an  account  of  tlic  great  sue* 
cess  that  has  attended  it,  reference  may  be  had  to  Mr. 
Darks's  answers  to  the  queries  proposed  by  tl\e  Board  (see 
the  Appendix,  No,  2),  in  which  many  interesting  remarks 
will  be  foundj  which  do  credit  to  their  author. 


PARING    AND    BURNING. 

In  Worcestershire,  paring  and  burning  has  not  been 
much  pra£tiscd,  at  least,  not  sufficiently  to  form  a  decided 
opinion  of  its  utility,  as  it  is  not  by  the  advantage  gained  in 
the  crops  that  immediately  succeed,  we  ought  to  judge  of  its 
permanent  use.  It  has  its  advocates  here ;  but  in  Devonshire^ 
where  the  experiment  has  been  very  fully  made,  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  it  is  almost  given  up.  A  distiniStion  when  it 
will  be  useful,  and  when  otherwise,  may  perhaps  be  made — 
when  old  lands  arc  first  broken  up,  on  which  much  is  found 
that  will  not  readily  decay,  the  advantage  is  obvious ;  in 
other  situations,  it  may  occasionally  be  used,  though  that 
should  be  seldom.  The  frequent  practice  must  undoubtedly^ 
\y  wasting  the  soil,  prove  prejudicial. 


WOODS,    &C. 

The  extensive  woods  and  forests  of  this  county,  so  very- 
considerable  in  early  times,  have  almost  disappeared.  Feck* 
cnham  Forest  has  sunk  entirely  under  the  continued  demands 
of  the  salt  works  at  Droitwich  ;  tliese,  however,  having  been 
worked  for  years  with  coal,  tliat  demand  ceases.  The  woods 
of  Hagley  and  Uffmore,  are  still  of  considerable  extent,  and 
some  idea  of  the  former  abundance  may  be  formed  as  yet,  on 
those  parts  which  border  on  Herefordshire.     Through  a  coo- 
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siJerable  part  of  the  county,  small  tradb  of  woodlands  arc 
frequent,  and  they  furnish  timber,  chiefly  oak  and  ash,  with 
some  beech,  of  excellent  quality.  The  hedge-rows  arc  every 
where  crowded  with  elm,  and  though  the  present  custom  of 
lopping  and  pollarding  must  certainly  injure  their  growth, 
they  often  produce  timber  of  considerable  dimensions.  Elm 
is  considered  as  tlie  principal  growth  ;  there  is,  however,  in 
many  parts,  as  fine  oak  and  ash  as  the  kingdom  produces.-^ 
The  principal  uses  peculiar  to  this  county,  to  which  the  un- 
derwood is  applied,  are  hop-poles,  and  the  making  of  char- 
coal for  the  iron  works. 

The  smaller  trades  of  woodland  are  chiefly  inclosed,  and 
under  the  management  of  the  proprietors  ;  some  of  the  larger 
are  thrown  open,  after  a  certain  number  of  years  fiom  tlie 
lasc  cutting  ;  and  the  freeholders  claim  tlie  privilege  of  turn- 
ing in  horses,  homed  cattle,  &c.  The  injury  this  pra£lice 
must  do  the  young  timber  trees,  is  very  great ;  nor  can  tlic 
advantage  to  those  who  claim  the  privilege,  in  any  degree  be 
tliought  to  compeiosatc  it. 


PRICE    OF    PROVISIONS. 

Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  more 'than  doubled  in  price 
within  the  last  forty  years ;  and  the  same  causes  which  have 
produced  this  rise,  still  continuing,  there  is  little  prospeft  of 
their  becoming  clicapcr.  A  very  principal  one,  is  the  great 
increase  of  manufaiSlories  in  this,  and  tlie  adjoining  counties, 
more  particularly  those  of  War\vickshire  and  Staffordshire. 
A  second,  and  perhaps  of  equal  consequence,  is  the  encroach- 
ment luxury  has  made  on  the  mode  of  living  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  genei*al,  from  which  even  the  farmer  is  not  exempted. 
There  are  employed  every  week,  on  an  average,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  horses,  in  conveying  the  produdlions  of  the  butter 
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and  poultry-market,  from  Worcester  alone,  for  the  consump- 
tion of  Birmingham  and  ics  neighbourhood,  besides  what  is 
procured  from  the  markets  of  Droitwich  and  Bromsgrove. 
Those  employed  in  carrying  vegetables,  and  other  produce, 
raised  by  the  Evesham  gardeners,  are  still  more  numerous. 
Provisions  are  not,  however,  on  the  whole,  particularly  dear, 
the  certainly  of  a  ready  sale,  being  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
most  of  the  farmers  on  the  confines  of  the  counties  of  Glou- 
cester and  Hereford,  to  give  a  preference  to  this  market; 
where  the  average  price  of  butter  in  summer  is  nine-pence  per 
pound,  in  winter,  twelve-pence ;  good  family  cheese  is  seldom 
under  five-pence ;  beef,  those  parts  which  are  more  particu- 
larly called  for  by  the  labouring  part  of  the  inhabitants,  may 
in  general  be  had  in  quantities,  from  three-pence  half-penny 
to  four-psnce,  and  mutton  four-pence  half-penny ;  veal,  for 
a  considerable  part  of  the  season,  four-pence,  and  sometimes 
under.  The  price  of  wheat  (at  Worcester,  where  the  mea- 
sure is  eight  gallons  and  an  half),  with  all  the  other  productions 
of  the  corn-market,  have  varied  very  considerably  within  the 
last  seven  years;  at  present,  many  of  tlie  articles  run  remark- 
ably high:  the  price  of  wheat  7s.  6 d.  to  8s.  ad.;  barley 
4s.  6 d.  to  5 s.;  oats  3s.  6 d.  to 4s.  6 d.;  horse-beans  6s.  ad. 
to  7 Sk  ad. ;  pease  6s.  lod.  to  7 s.  4d. ;  malt  7  s.  6d. ;  hops 
of  the  best  gathering  3 1.  xo  s.  to  5 1.  The  price  of  cyder  and 
perry  is  extremely  flu(5taating.  It  is  necessaiy  to  remark, 
that  each  town  has  its  peculiar  com  measure,  and  the  price 
varies  accordingly ;  the  Worcester  bushel  is  said  to  be  the 
least. 


ROADS* 


The  public  roads  are,  in  tlie  greatest  part  of  tlie  county, 
good ;  in  most,  tolerable,  and  every  where  improving.  As 
much  cannot  be  said  altogether  of  the  parochial  roads ;  these, 
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however,  arc  also  improving  daily.  Where  new  ones  are 
made,  the  much  approved  method  of  rounding  them,  is  ge- 
nerally ad<.pced ;  in  some  jiartc,  from  the  baducs?  of  the  ma- 
terials (a  soft  stone),  and  in  otliei^,  from  the  heavy  debts  al- 
ready contrafted,  the  progress  cannot  be  every  where  equally 
rapid ;  but  these,  and  every  other  obstacle,  will  probably  give 
way  to  the  general  spirit  of  exertion  that  is  gone  forth.  The 
county,  in  this  particular,  is  much  indebted  to  some  of  its 
leading  cliara£lers ;  and,  it  is  presumed,  their  example  in 
this,  as  in  several  other  instances,  will  in  time  have  its  full 
cffea. 

RoaJ  Clut. — The  laudable  exertions  of  the  society  of  the 
Vale  of  Evesham,  for  the  improvement  of  the  road  in  their 
neighbourhood,  must  be  noticed. — They  have  the  pleasure  of' 
seeing  their  di^trifl  assume  a  new  face  under  their  auspices  ; 
and  instead  of  its  being  studiously  avoided,  as  formerly,  from 
tlie  inconvenience,  and  even  danger  of  travelling,  they  have 
now  to  congratulate  themselves  and  the  public,  on  a  very  safe 
and  pleasant  communication.     An  agreeable  embellishment, 
if  it  may  not  be  called  improvement,  and  not  very  expensive, 
is  the  pra(flice  they  have  adopted,  of  affixing  the  name,  on 
some  conspicuous  place,  at  tlie  entrance  of  every  village.  The 
regulations  of  this  very  laudable  institution,  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix,  No.  4.  Similar  establishments,  followed  up  by 
the  same  pei-severance,  would  undoubtedly  be  attended  with  > 
similar  success.     One  circumstance  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
general  sufficiently  attended  to,  viz.  that  ditches  on  the  side  of « 
roads,  unless  they  arc  kept  clean,  and  the  water  I^as  pro- 
per vent,  do  considerable  injury,  if  the  water  is  suflercd  to 
stagnate  in  them.  Where  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  kei^p  them  - 
quite  dry. 


FARM 
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FARM    HOUSES* 

It  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  very  general  custom,  to 
build  farm-houses  in  low  situations ;  undoubtedly  for  the  con- 
venience of  water.  Most  of  the  old  buildings  continue  in  such 
places ;  and  as  it  Is  but  seldom  that  the  whole  require  to  be 
rebuilt  at  once,  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  they  arc 
in  (rcncral  extricated.  The  inconveniences,  and  even  losses, 
arc  however  so  great,  that  no  small  saving  can  counterbalance 
them.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  point  out  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  subje6^,  what  they  are,  nor  the  advantages 
of  removing  their  buildings  to  more  elevated  spots,  and  where 
die  land  will  of  course  be  sounder.  One  circumstance,  how- 
ever, as  not  being  so  immediately  connected  with  the  general 
system  of  this  district,  it  may  be  right  to  mention,  and  that 
is,  the  opportunity  obtained,  of  conveying  by  rain,  melted 
snow,  or  streams,  naturally  descending  from  the  still  higher 
grounds,  in  winter,  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  manure  pro- 
duced in  die  farm-yard,  over  the  adjoining  lands ;  an  acqui- 
sition, die  importance  of  which  is  not  easily  conceived  by 
those  who  have  not  seen  it  pradlised.  Some  of  die  old  farm 
houses  are  well  built,  and  convenient ;  most  of  the  newly 
creeled  ones  have  die  same  advantages^  and  are  in  general 
well  situated ;  some  of  which  may  be  said  even  to  grace  the 
county,  and  as  such,  may  be  classed  with  its  greatest  modern 
improvements. 

A  great  deficiency  in  die  ofEces  of  the  middling  and  lower 
sized  farms,  is  the  want  of  sheds  for  cattle  in  winter:  besides 
the  quantity  of  fodder  they  destroy,  and  the  mischief  diey  re- 
ceive, from  being  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  observe  many  acres  round  the  yard,  very 
materially  injured  by  their  constant  treading.  This  grievance, 
particularly  in  the  low  situations  so  frequent  in  diis,  and  many 
#dicr  countiesi  is  certainly  of  such  consequence,  as  to  de- 
serve 
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sciTC  the  most  serious  attention.  The  water  with  which  the 
farm-yards  arc  ahnost  universally  supph'cd,  is  a  stagnant  pool 
in  tlic  lower  part  of  them,  depending  mostly  on  rain  for  its 
supply ;  by  its  situation,  it  receives  also  tlic  greatest  [»art  of  the 
filth,  as  it  drains  from  the  house  and  from  the  dung  in  the 
surrounding  offices  and  yard ;  the  water  is  of  coun;c  always 
very  foul,  and  often  offensive — that  its  use  is  attcjided  with 
any  prejudice  to  cattle,  has  not  been  ascertained.  A  circum- 
stance, however,  so  abhorrent  to  nature,  would  seem  to  ad- 
mit of  alteration  for  the  better.  It  may  be  with  tnith  assert- 
ed, that  there  are  but  few  situations,  which,  under  tlie  pre- 
sent improved  management  of  water,  might  not  be  amply 
su])plied  with  a  running  stream,  so  as  entirely  to  supersede  the 
present  mode  of  colle£ling  large  quantities  of  stagnant  water 
in  the  yards,  on  different  parts  of  the  farms,  and  in  the 
highways. 


Ls  £«  AS£S« 


It  has  been  observed,  that  there  is  an  obje&ion  among  the 
proprietors  in  general  of  this  county,  to  the  granting  of  leases. 
An  ill-grounded  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,,  and  the 
frequent  disputes,  and  law-suits,  occasioned  by  the  present 
vague  mode  of  drawing  up  these  covenants,  and  tlie  difficulty 
or  trouble  of  drawing  them  up  in  such  manner,  as  to  adapt 
them  properly  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  form,  arc 
the  principal  source  of  this  opix>sition.  Those  granted,  arc 
generally  for  twenty -one  years,  determinable  every  seven,  at 
the  option  of  either  party ;  some  for  shorter  terms,  a^id  deter- 
jninable  at  shorter  periods.  Thejand-tax  and  repairs  are  paid 
by  the  landlord.  He  reserves  the  timber  trees.  The  restric- 
tions by  whicli  the  tenant  is  bound,  are,  not  to  break  up  tlie 
meadow  or  old  pasture  grounds  ;  not  to  sow  more  than  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  tillage,  and  that  proportioned  to  what  he 
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may  be  f  upposcd  to  be  able  to  manure  properly  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  estate ;  to  spend  all  tlic  hay,  straw,  green  fodder, 
and  dung,  on  the  premises  ;  or  if  hay  or  straw  are  sold,  to 
procure  a  proponionate  quantity  in  return,  and  to  leave  the 
farm  in  a  proper  course  of  husbandry.  These  are  the  ge- 
neral clauses  by  which  the  tenant  is  bound.  Others,  in  some 
hi^^tances,  are  introduced,  adapted  t6  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  estate,  but  they  are  not  such  as  can  convey  ge- 
neral hiformation. 

That  leases,  and  those  for  a  long  term,  must  tend  to 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  is  the  opinion  of  the  occu- 
piers in  general,  and  of  many  proprietors  :  where  any  consi- 
derable improvements,  such  as  draining,  watering,  marling, 
planting,  &c.  are  to  be  made  by  the  tenant,  they  an  absolutely 
mcessary ;  and  it  appears  the  obje£lion  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lords might  be  remedied.  That  state  of  independence  in 
which  a  long  lease  is  supposed  to  place  the  tenant,  is  no  longer 
a  grievance,  when  he  docs  his  duty  by  the  farm  ;  it  is  from 
the  negligent  or  dishonest  occupier  alone,  that  any  thing  is  to 
be  apprehended  ;  and,  could  the  present  tedious  and  expensive 
course  necessary  to  ejeil  the  tenant^  not  complying  with  the  eondU 
tions  of  this  agreement f  be  altered^  and  the  proceedings  be  con* 
duHed  in  a  nore  summary  way — perhaps  by  a  verdi£l  of  twelve 
neighbours,  before  an  adjoining  justice — this  diflSculty  might 
be  wholly  removed.  Those  misunderstandings  also,  which 
arise  where  nothing  dishonest  Is  intended  by  either  party, 
would  be  greatly  diminished,  were  the  simple  language  of 
common  conversation  Introduced,  instead  of  the  present  cir- 
cuitous and  intricate  language  of  the  law.  The  diflSculty  and 
trouble  of  framing  leases  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  each  farm,  wouM  not,  perhaps,  be  found  so  great,  as  at 
first  sight  they  may  appear  to  be :  one  form,  drawn  up  by  a 
person  well  acquainted  with  the  business  of  a  nelghhourhooJ, 
might,  with  little  variation,  serve  a  considerable  distrldl. 
The  principal  source  of  this  objeftion  seems  to  be  this,  that 
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kajcs  arc,  in  general,  drawn  up  by  professional  gcntlement 
who,  having  but  few  opj>ortunities  ©f  more  minute  informa- 
tion, arc  under  the  necessity  of  copying  from  those  who  have 
gone  before  them. 

As  no  sufficient  evidence  has  been  hitherto  adJuccd,  to 
establish  the  principle,  tliat  fallowing  is  not  necessary  to  se- 
cure a  continuation  of  full  crops,  the  clause,  obliging  tlie 
tenant  to  fallow  a  due  proportion  of  the  tillage,  is  certainly  a 
very  necessary  one,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  and  will 
in  time  be  found  equally  advantageous  to  the  occupier.  To 
fix  an  absolute  rotation  of  crops,  must  subjedl  the  tenant  to 
inconvenience,  and  occasionally,  considerable  loss.  The 
number  of  years  for  which  the  convertible  land  shall  be 
grazed,  may  be  fixed  with  more  precision  ;  but  even  by  this, 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  he  may  be  liable  to  con- 
siderable injury. 


MANUFACTURES* 

The  principal  manufadhire  of  this  county,  is  that  of  gloves ; 
carried  on  chiefly  at  Worcester.  It  employs  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  work- 
ing women  and  girls  of  the  city,  and  county  round  to  the 
extent  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  from  the  age  of  eight  or  nine, 
and  upwards.  Any  calculation  of  their  number,  must  be  ex- 
tremely vague ;  it  is,  however,  at  a  certainty  so  great,  as  to 
be  severely  felt  tlirough  the  neighbourhood. 

The  hands  employed  at  Worcester,  in  the  china,  and 
carpet  manufaftories,  are  not  very  numerous ;  those  employ- 
ed at  Kidderminster,  in  the  latter  business,  are  considerably 
more  so.  The  carpet  manufactory  may  be  properly  consi- 
dered as  a  part  of  the  ceconomy  of  that  town  and  neighbour- 
hood,   On  the  confines  of  Warwickshire  and  Staffordsliirc, 
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many  of  the  lower  class  are  employed  in  the  manufa<5ture  of 
nails  ;  others,  in  that  of  needles  and  fish-hooks. 

The  nxanufadhirc  of  salt  at  Droitwich,  is  chiefly  deserving 
notice,  from  the  immense  revenue,  compared  with  the  size 
of  the  place.  It  pays  annually  to  government,  the  lowest 
average,  about  per  ann.     That  of  glass,  at  Stour- 

bridge,   is  very  considerable,    and   employs    many  hands. 
There  arc  also  some  iron  works  and  collieries.     Upon  the 
Avhole,  though  this  county  is  far  inferior  in  its  manufactories, 
to  some  of  the  adjoining  ones,  the  numbers  engaged  in  this 
line,  bears  no  small  proportion  in  that  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and 
their  efTedt  on  its  markets,  and  die  value  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty, must  be  very  great ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  room 
to  %joubt,  but  that  they  have  uniformly  operated  to  the  advan- 
tage of  agriculture*.     They  are  often  said  to  have  increased 
the  poor-rates ;  perhaps  they  may,  in  particular  instances, 
but  when  considered  on  a  larger  scale,  that  will  not,  pro- 
bably, be  found  to  be  the  case.     Had  the  present  custom  of 
abolishing  cottages  and  small  farms,  prevailed  to  tlib  same 
degree  it  does  now,  what  would  have  become  of  one  half  of 
the  former  inhabitants  of  the  country,  if  our  growing  manu- 
factories had  not  received,  and  supported  them  ?  Either  the 
population  of  the  country  must  have  sunk,  an  evil  which 
God  avert !  or  the  price  of  labour  must  have  been  reduced  so 
low,  as  to  have  been  scarcely  adec^uate  to  the  support  of  the 
labourer. 


COMMERCE. 

The  produce  exported,  is  chiefly  fruit,  cyder,  perry,  and 
hops ;  a  considerable  number  of  fat  catde,  sheep,  and  hogs, 

*  One  great  cficd  which  manufaAuru  have  upon  agriculture,  it  that  of 
laiAiDg  the  price  of  mcadov  land ;  and  beacc  much  arable  land  it  occesia* 
rilj  concerted  into  paiturc. 

are 
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are  also  sent  to  London,  and  the  large  manufa£luring  towns 
of  the  counties  of  Warwick  and  Stafford,  The  quantity  of 
wool  is  estimated  at  two  thousand  packs,  of  240  lb.  each, 
value  from  lol.  to  16I.  per  pack.  But  die  pi'inclpal  source 
of  wcahh,  in  its  commerce  with  the  different  parts  of  this, 
and  otlicr  countries,  arises  from  its  fruit,  perry,  cyder,  and 
hops.  The  former  is  now  growing  into  an  article  of  con- 
siderable consequence,  and  deserves  particular  attention,  more 
especially  as  the  demand  for  it  in  tlie  large  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  north,  and  all  the  intermediate  country,  in«> 
creasing  yearly,  promises  a  certain  and  ample  recompense  for 
the  greatest  exertions  that  can  be  made  in  this  branch  of  its. 
rural  ceconomy.  Some  idea  may  be  formed,  from  the  follow-^ 
ing  circumstances,  of  the  quantity  exported,  and  the  price  it 
bears.  The  average  tonnage  of  fruit  sent  by  water  into  the 
north,  for  the  last  three  years,  amounts  to  fifteen  hundred 
tons  ;  (in  the  year  1791  it  exceeded  two  thousand  and  ninety-, 
four  tons},  each  ton  weighing  equal  to  fifteen  horse  pots,  the 
measure  by  which  it  is  commonly  sold,  making  twenty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  pots.  The  pot  holds  about  five 
pecks. 

The  fruit  sold  in  Worcester  market,  is  allowed  to  amount 
to  (and  the  circumstance  is  fully  confirmed,  by  the  rent  given 
for  the  toll  paid  on  it)  one  thousand  pots  per  week,  on  an 
average  of  the  last  five  months  of  the  year. 

In  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  produce,  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  the  two  preceding  months  may  be  safely  in* 
eluded  ;  for  though  the  number  in  these  certainly  falls  short 
of  this  estimate,  tlie  superior  value  of  the  early  fruits  will 
amply  compensate  for  the  deficiency.  Seven  months,  or 
thirty  weeks,  at  one  thousand  pots  per  week,  give  thirty 
thousand — supposing  one  half  of  this  quantity  to  be  sent  by 
\%atcr,  and  making  part  of  the  home  consumption,  there  will 
remain  fifteen  thousand  pots  not  accounted  for  in  the  estimate 
of  the  water  carriage.     Under  these  two  heads,  some  part, 
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the  prcxiucc  of  Herefordshire,  is  included,  perhaps  an 
cigluh  of  the  wliolc  ;  which,  when  deducted,  leaves  the 
number  twenty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pots.  Not  more  than  half  the  produce  in  tliis  line  ex- 
{K>rtcd,  is  supposed  to  pass  through  Worcester  ;  allotting, 
tfiercfore,  to  the  markets  of  Bewdley,  Kidderminster,  Croms- 
grovc,  &c.  Sec.  and  the  rest  of  the  county,  north  of  this  city, 
thirty  thousand  pots,  the  whole  amount  may  be  fairly  esti- 
mated at  fifty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pots.  The  price  varies  considerably,  from  three  shillings 
to  six  shillings  the  pot,  and  some  of  rlic  inferior  sorts,  under. 
Four  shillings  is  deemed  a  low  average. 

The  quantity  of  cyder  exported,  as  far  as  can  be  coUedlcd 
from  the  opinions  of  several  principal  planters  and  merchants, 
may  amount  to  about  ten  thousand  hogsheads,  of  one  liundred 
and  ten  gallons  ;  the  average  price  for  about  ten  years  past, 
3  L  per  hogsliead,  as  it  is  delivered  from  tlie  planter  to  the 
merchant.  The  delivery  is  often  a  circumstance  of  con- 
siderable consequence,  as  they  frequently  live  ten,  twelve,  or 
fifteen  miles  apart.  That  is  the  price  of  the  greater  part  of 
i:he  cyder  sent  out  of  the  county ;  there  are  some  few  par- 
ticular sorts,  such  as  scyre  and  golden  pippin,  which  bring 
from  7I.  to  JOl.  per  hogshead;  the  quantity  of  these  is  not 
very  considerable.  The  quantity  of  perry  falls  short  of  that 
of  cyder,  perhaps  it  docs  not  reach  one-tenth ;  but  little  is 
exported  except  the  prime  sorts,  such  as  the  real  jaynton, 
*quash,  huffcap,  &c.  these  bring  from  4I.  to  7I.  per  hogshead. 

The  number  of  acres  in  the  county,  planted  with  hops  tin's 
year,  is  5988.  The  lowest  average,  places  the  produce,  at 
six  cwt.  i>er  acre ;  the  lowest  average  price  above  3 1.  3  $. 
Calcuiadng  upon  these  low  estimates,  the  whole  may  with 
axucb  probability  be  stated  with  the  exports. 


BENE- 
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BENEFICIAL    PRACTICES. 

TiiEUE  arc  few  peculiar  pradliccs  in  this  county.  The 
rolling  pasture  and  seeded  lands  with  large  heavy  cast  iron 
rollers,  is  not  observed  in  the  adjoining  counties,  nor  is  it 
indeed  very  general  in  this.  The  advantages,  however, 
where  used,  are  very  conspicuous,  more  especially  on  land 
tiint  has  been  drained,  that  which  is  liable  to  be  much  trodden 
with  heavy  cattle,  or  is  natunilly  disposed  to  be  spungy.  It 
has  been  also  used  on  new  seed  land,  with  success.  Tliis 
praflice  cannot  be  applied  in  maily  situations :  it  is  on  the 
ligliter  dry  soils  where  it  is  most  useful,  and  even  on  these 
due  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  seasons,  and  otlier  circum* 
stances.  In  several  parts,  the  setting  of  beans  by  line,  is 
pra£lised,  and  found  to  succeed  better  than  any  oihcr  me- 
thod yet  attempted.  The  drill  husbandry  is  well  known, 
and  is  said  to  suit  best  tlie  lighter  soiLs.  Dibbling  wheat 
has  been  also  tried  on  a  small  scale,  and  is  said  to  an* 
swer;  but  at  present,  it  docs  not  appear  likely  to  become 
general.  The  cyder  mills  of  this  county  and  Herefordsliire, 
arc  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  Devonshire,  and  if  intro- 
duced there,  would  certainly  be  a  valuable  improvement.  The 
advantages  thence  to  be  derived,  will  be  more  particularly 
pointed  out,  when  that  part  of  the  business  of  the  county 
comes  to  be  considered  ♦. 


*  The  plough  originally  construdcd  io  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  already  men- 
tioned, it  is  believed,  might  he  adopted  in  other  countries  with  advantage.  It 
takes  of)' the  turf  f rem  any  green  land,  ahout  one  inch  and  ii  half  thick.  The 
turf  falls  in  the  last  farrow,  so  as  to  be  totally  buiicd  by  the  mould,  which  it 
afterwards  raised  by  another  plough  in  the  same  beam ;  and  by  this  mode  of 
cultivation,  the  land  cin  bo  harrowed  almost  immediately,  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  well  broken  by  two  or  three  ploughings.  There  are  certainly 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  this  plough  would  be  of  use,  when  strong 
leys  are  ploughed  up. 

AORU 
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AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETIES. 

The  only  society  which  has  in  view  the  promotion  of 
agricuhural  iinprovcmcnts,  is  the  Vale  of  Evesham  Road 
Society.  The  narrow  principle,  which  considers  informa* 
tion  in  rural  management  no  longer  valuable,  when  gene- 
rally known,  though  still  to  be  met  with  in  many  above  the 
lower  class  of  occupiers,  is  gradually  making  way  for  more 
liberal  sentiments.  The  nol>ility  and  gentry  of  the  county, 
arc  uniformly  communicative,  and  disposed  to  give  every 
assistance  in  their  power  to  diffuse  knowledge,  and  to  counte- 
nance and  promote  improvements  ;  whatever  alterations  are 
proposed,  are  candidly  attended  to  by  all ;  and  though  the 
fear  of  disappointment  in  quitting  old  established  customs, 
may  long  rivet  some  of  the  tenantry  to  their  present  errors,  tlic 
success  of  those  who  dare  judge  and  think  for  themselves,  and 
whoa£l  in  consequence,  must  in  process  of  time  remove  them. 


ON    THE    INCREASE  OF    POPULATION. 

The  improvement,  of  all  others,  most  likely  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  this,  and  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  is 
that  which  shall  tend  to  increase  its  population.  Either  die 
necessary  labour  on  the  land  already  in  a  state  of  cultivation, 
must  be  diminished  by  superior  management,  or  the  number  of 
bbourers  increased,  before  the  most  important  improvemenu 
in  contemplation  can  be  cScStcd.  It  is  sufficiently  evident, 
that  on  this  last  point  the  principal  dependence  rests.  How 
shall  it  be  accomplislied  ?  ManufaAures  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  promote  population,  by  enabling  men  early  in  life 
xo  support  a  family.    Many  circumstances,  however,  concur 
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to  defeat  It,  The  unwholsomcness  of  many  of  the  employ- 
ments in  diis  line,  and  the  general  unhealthincss  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  greater  number  of  the  labouring  part  of  the  com- 
munity, engaged  in  manu^i«5tures,  it  is  feared,  more  than 
counterbalance  that  advantage:  it  were  well,  did  they  sup- 
port their  numbers  without  any  further  demand  upon  the 
countr)^  The  same  disadvantageous  circumstances  affeik,  the 
lower  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  in  general. 
These  have  been  termed  accordingly,  and  with  too  much- 
truth,  the  grave  of  the  human  race.  It  is  from  the  country 
alone,  we  can  look,  with  w*ell  grounded  hope,  for  this  great- 
est of  blessings ;  but  here,  from  the  disproportion  labour  bears 
to  that  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  high  rents  required  for 
the  few  remaining  cottages ;  eight  or  ten  years,  the  most  valua- 
bic  of  a  man's  life,  in  this  point  of  view,  are  lost  to  the  com- 
munity, before  he  can  settle,  with  any  prospe£l  of  supporting 
a  family :  it  is  even  well,  if,  after  so  many  years  servitude, 
he  has  saved  sufficient  to  provide  the  few  necessaries  of  his 
cot,  and  has  some  little  reserve  left,  for  the  first  extraordinary- 
emergencies  that  may  occur.  It  is  to  those  of  large  fortune, 
and  gieat  influence,  we  must  look  up  for  this  essential  service 
to  their  countrj' ;  and  great  indeed,  will  be  the  merit  of  thos^ 
who  shall  devote  those  advantages,  with  which  providence  has 
blessed  them,  to  serve  the  common  cause  in  that  most  esi>cn- 
tial  point,  the  increasing  its  population.     A  civic  crown  was 

formerly  decreed  to  him  who  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen 

what  adequate  recompense  can  be  adjudged  to  him  who  sh#iU 
be  the  means  of  adding  many  ? 


PnODUCE. 


The  average  produce  of  the  tillage,  bespeaks  ample  room 

for  Improvement,  on  land  equal  to  any  the  kingdom  can  boast, 
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the  highest  seldom  exceeding  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  pet 
'  acre,  and  falling  frequently  under  fifteen  :  the  average  of  the 
county  at  large,  cannot  be  placed  so  high  as  fifteen — ^barley 
twenty  five  bushels  on  the  poorer  lands,  up  to  forty  five,  as 
tliey  improve ; — oats  and  beans  about  the  same  ; — pease  very 
uncertain.  The  deficiency  of  the  crops,  considering  the 
advantages  of  the  county,  is  notorious ;  to  account  for  it, 
would  be  rather  an  invidious  task ;  somctliing,  however,  may 
be  suggested,  and  it  is  hoped,  without  offence. 

In  the  hop  districts,  these  most  certainly  engross  too  much 
4ime  and  attention  ;  the  plantations  run  away  with  the  great- 
est part  of  the  manure,  whether  home  made  or  bought ;  and 
the  hop  planter,  looks  down  on  the  other  branches  of  hus- 
bandry, as  a  sort  of  secondary  business,  deserving  but  lirde 
notice,  when  put  in  competition  with  his  darling  hops  ;  and 
what  is  rather  extraordinary,  though  no  one  wishes  for  a 
general  full  crop,  every  one  exerts  himself,  and  strains  every 
mean  to  procure  one  for  himself.  In  the  parts  that  are- 
well  fruited,  too  much  dependence  is  also  placed  on  diis 
very  precarious  article  :  thus,  advantages  which,  with,  aa 
adequate  spirit  of  exertion,  would  prove  of  die  greatest  bene-*. 
it^  are,  in  these  instances,  nearly  lost. 


FOUL    SALT. 

The  brine  pits  of  Droit wich  afford  a  manure,  and  in. 
such  quantities,  as  would  deserve  attention,  were  it  not 
for  the  tax  laid  some  years  back  on  foul  salt.  This  now 
a£U  almost  as  a  prohibition;  its  usefulness  has  been  fully 
ascertained,  when  used  judiciously.  There  are  those  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who,  after  considerable  expence,  prefer  it  to 
most  others,  and  employ  it,  though  subjefl  to  a  tax  of  4d.. 
per  pound  on  the  spot.  No  argument  against  it  can  be  dra^^n^ 
from  the  eife£t  which  the  constant  draining  from  the  banks  of 
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the  Droitwich  canal  (often  very  highly  impregnated  with  it) 
has  on  the  licrbagc  isnmediatcly  adjoining^  no  more  tlian  Irolh 
nay  other  injudicious  excess,  which  must  always  be  detri« 
mental. 


MARL. 


Red  and  grey  marl  is  fiMjnd  in  most  parts,  and  its  use  ts 
a  manure  is  now  pretty  well  known,  though  it  has  not  been 
H>  generally  intro<luccd  into  praflicc  as  it  deserves.  On  the 
light  sands  on  the  north,  mixed  with  dung,  and  on  the 
stronger  soils,  with  a  due  proportion  of  lime  thorouglily  in* 
coiiiorated,  it  will  probably  be  found  one  of  the  most  useful 
tliat  can  be  obtained.  A  method  of  washing  marl  ovct 
watered  lands,  has  been  employed  in  one  instance  in  Devon- 
shire ;  and  should  the  latter  improvement  be  more  generally 
adopted  in  this  county,  the  former  may  in  many  instances  be 
introduced,  with  hut  little  additional  bbour  and  expencc. 
I'hc  general  principle  of  conveying  the  water  over  the  land, 
is  the  same  in  both.  Where  marl  is  found  between  the 
source  from  whence  the  water  is  obtained,  no  large  quantity 
is  necessary  ;  and  the  part  to  be  watered,  is  broke  up  iu 
summer  with  the  plough  ;  and  when  sufficiently  slacked,  by 
exposure  to  tlic  sun,  or  if  in  winter,  by  frosts,  the  water  is 
directed  near  it,  whilst  a  man  throws  into  the  stream  whac 
quantities  of  pulverized  marl  is  judged  necessary ;  and  is 
thus  conveyed  over  tlie  whole  surface  of  the  land,  witli  an 
accuracy  scarcely  to  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  not 
winiessed  it.  The  only  precautions  necessary,  arc  the  em* 
ploying  it  on  land  for  which  the  marl  will  be  a  proper 
manure,  and  not  conveying  so  much  at  once  as  may  en-* 
danger  the  herbage. 


£  2  TILLAGE 
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.    TILLAGE   AND   FALLOWING. 

The  plough  is  generally  observed  on  the  fallows  after 
rains,  when  the  bnd  is  said  to  work  well ;  the  great  error 
of  dividing  the  roots  of  weeds,  at  the  time  the  smallest  parts 
are  almost  sure  to  vegetate,  is  overlooked,  and  heavy  indeed 
must  be  the  rain  that  drives  them  home,  when  tlie  team  has 
nothing  else  to  do.  What  is  here  said,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  dissuade  from  going  over  the  fallows  frequently,  but  to 
inculcate  one  of  the  most  certain  truisms  of  good  husbandry, 
that  one  ploughing  in  dry  weather,  is  of  more  service  tbaa 
all  that  can  be  done  in  the  wet. 


FLAX    HUSBANDRY. 

• 

If  the  growth  of  flax  was  more  generally  introduced  ou 
the  middle  soils  of  this  county,  much  advantage  mig]\t  hr 
derived  from  it.  The  prejudice  under  which  it  labours,  has 
been  noticed,  and  may  render  the  following  instance  of  the- 
benefii  to  be  gained  from  «t,  not  unworthy  of  attention.  Oa 
part  of  an  estate  held  by  the  life  of  a  very  infirm  man,  after 
it  had  been  almost  wholly  exhausted  by  successive  crops  of 
corn,  flax  was  sown,  as  a  last  resort — it  thrived  well,  the  lu- 
valid  lived,  wheat  was  tried  again  without  manuring :  tlie 
crop  on  it  proved  equal  to  any  of  those  formerly  gained  after 
a  moderate  dressing.  The  unexpcdlcd  success  of  this  fust 
attempt,  induced  the  holder  of  the  property  to  make  farther 
trial  of  it ;  and  such  has  been  the  uniform  advantage  arising 
from  it,  that  in  a  very  considerable  distrift  of  the  county  of 
Devon,  flax  is  now  very  frequently  adopted  as  a  very  useful 
and  lucrative  shift  crop ;  but  before  this  can  be  generally 
l^radised  here,  the  hij^h  ridges  mubt  come  down  ;  cross  bar- 
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rowing  the  land  being  absolutely  necessary,  to  bring  tliem. 
into  a  £t  state  to  receive  the  seed. 


PONDS9   AND   DRINKING    POOLS. 

The  giving  cattle  clean  and  wholsome  water  to  drink,  is> 
seldom  so  much  attended  to  as  it  ought  to  be.  More  atten* 
tion  is  beginning  to  be  paid  to  this  important  article,  at  least 
in  Worcestershire.  A  new  pond  has  lately  been  invented,, 
which  is  usually  situated  where  the  comer  of  four  grounds, 
meet.  The  pond  should  be  made  about  twenty  yards  square,, 
ten  feet  deep  in  the  middle,  and  sloping  on  all  sides.  As  a. 
security  for  the  water  not  running  out,  it  is  generally  puddled, 
or  secured  with  clay,  over  which  must  be  thrown  loose  stones, 
or  soil,  and  after%vards  a  pavement.  The  pond  will  fill  by  the 
rain  in  winter,  and  be  replenished  by  the  fogs  during  sum- 
mer. 

More  attention  also,  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  water  givea 
to  cattle  in  the  fold-yard,  which  is  in  general  impregnated 
with  all  the  £lth  that  issues  from  the  surrounding  dung-Iiills*^ 


IMPROVEMENT    OF    STOCK. 

This  county  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  emulation,  witiv 
rcspc£t  to  stock  ;  and  though  it  is  not  pursued  wFth  all  the 
enthusiasm  observable  in  some  others,  it  is  perhaps  condu<5ted 
with  more  skill  than  in  most';  but  tliis  must  be  understood 
of  the  superior  managers.  One  mistake,  and  that  a  very 
capital  one,  has  been  noticed  more  than  once — the  attempt 
to  introduce  a  larger  breed  than  the  nature  of  the  i^oil  will 
admit.  After  all  that  has  been  done  and  said  on  this  subjca,. 
the  real  principle  of  improvement  consists  in  suiting  the  stock 
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to  the  soil.     Sheepf  of  the  best  and  most  fasliionablc  breeds^ 
arc  In  the  hands  of  several  gentlemen  ;  and  various  crosses 
have  been  made,  and  some  beautiful  and  fine  stock  has  been 
produced.     On  the  commons  and  open  fields,  there  is  the 
greatest  room   for  improvement  ;  this,  however,  under  the 
present  management,  is  impossible.     The  cactlc  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  are  chiefly  bough:  in  from  those  of  Hereford,  Stafibrd,    • 
^nd  Gloucester.     Those  that  have  been  bred,  in  general,  arc 
•a  mixed  breed,  without  any  panicular  improvement  in  view. 
Some   few  have  now  turned  their  attention  this  way,  and 
the  experiments  arc  in  judicious  l^ands,  such  as  will  spare 
neither  cxpencc  nor  care,  in  perfe<Sling  them.     Were  more 
oxen  introduced  into  the  working  stock,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly, be  a  very  advantageous  improvement.     One  objcdlion 
of  some  weight  is  this,  that  they  cannot  be  worked  in  yokes, 
uiK>n  the  declivities  of  the  present  higli  ridges ;  and  the  harness 
necessary  for  them,  worked  in  length,  is  very  expensive ; 
but  this  will  be  done  away  when'  the  ridges  are  lowered. 
Their  advantage  to  the  owner,  in  point  of  keej>,  expcrtcc, 
and  other  circumstances,  is  obvious ;  it  may  not,  however, 
be  superfluous  to  add,  that  in  those  parts  wliere  tliey  are  in 
general  use,  they  arc  preferred  by  the  graziers.     They  are 
worked  till  they  are  six  years  old  ;  they  usually  begin  at  the 
age  of  two  or  three. 


IMPROVEMENTS    SUGGESTED. 

In  considering  the  more  immediate  improvements  of 
which  the  present  management  of  this  Qounty  is  capable,  the 
first  thing  that  strikes  even  the  most  superficial  observer,  is 
the  value  of  its  waste  lands.  The  converting  of  these,  whe» 
tber  into  convenable  tillage,  plantations,  or  inclosed  pastu- 
rage, must  of  course  depend  on  their  peculiar  circumstances. 
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The  great  point  t»  be  enforced,  has  certainly  Been  but  little 
attended  to»  in  those  indosuret  which  liavc  already  taken 
place— ^it  is,  to  consider,  in  portioning  out  die  land,  the  con- 
vcixicncy  of  draining  and  watering ;  the  trouble  and  expence 
of  which  will  be  much  curtailed,  if  these  most  material  ob- 
jeSts  are  sufiEciently  considered  in  the  fint  demarkations ; 
but  few  instances  can  occur,  where  the  ditches  for  the  neces* 
sary  fences,  may  not  be  made  useful  drains,  and  in  many, 
the  only  ones  needful  to  carry  ofF  superfluous  water.  And 
there  can  be  but  few  large  tra£b,  a  considerable  part  of 
wliich  may  nbt  be  allotted  to  pasturage,  capable  of  receiving 
the  benefit  of  watering.  Should  the  meditated  inclosure  of 
Malvern  Chase  be  carried  into  eflc£l,  the  fiiirest  opportunity 
oiFers  itself,  of  procuring  to  the  several  allotments  those  in- 
estimable advantages.  It  has  been  already  hinted,  how  capa«- 
ble  the  greatest  part  of  this  county  is  of  these  improvements. 
A  first  step  to  this,  however,  must  be,  the  clearing  the  naturaL 
primary  drains,  the  water  courses,  die  small  brooks  and  ri*- 
vulets  ;  these  are  in  general  much  negledled,  and  from  their 
foulness,  the  water  becomes  in  some  measure  stanked  up,  and. 
continues  at  such  a  level,  as  prevents  many  of  the  smaller  na- 
tural drains  from  emptying  themselves.  The  custom  also,, 
of  planting  on  tlic  sides  of  tlie  brook,  and  continuing  the  ac- 
cidental growth  on  their  banks,  contributes  much  to  this* 
injury*  The  natural  meadows,  which  arc  here  of  very  con* 
slderablc  extent  on  the  course  of  the  large  rivers,  suffer  much 
ftcm  this  negledt ;  subject  to  be  frequently  overflowed,'  they, 
are  also  drenched  in  heavy  rains,  with  the  water  from  the 
distant  high  grounds  ;  and  as  the  immediate  banks  of  rivers. 

* 

are  always  above  the  level  of  the  lands  adjoining,  the  water,, 
on  both  occasions,  is  continued  on  them  so  long  as  to  Injure 
diem  considerably.     Open  drains,  to  carry  off  the  flood,  and. 
a  suflBcient  water  course,  to  receive  and  convey  the  torrents, 
from  above,  to  their  natural  destination,  would  prove  a  cer- 
tain remedv  to  this  evil.. 
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The  planting  of  timber,  is  another  principal  improvement 
this  county  is  capable  of;  and  as  it  is  but  just  emerging  from 
that  neglc£l  in  which  it  has  lain  for  a  long  time,  tlic  cxamin* 
ing  any  of  the  prejudices  that  have  contributed  to  it,  may 
still  be  usefuL     The  charge  of  want  of  exertion,  wliich  in  ,  | 

most  instances  of  ncgleft  in  rural  business,  attaches  to  tlic 
tenant,  in  this,  lies  wholly  at  the  door  of  tlic  landlord.  The 
very  distant  prospeft  of  a  return,  has  undoubtedly  great 
weight,  but  this,  with  proper  management,  will  be  done 
away,  as  a  return  of  20 1.  per  acre  may  be  reasonably  expcdl. 
cd  from  the  underwood,  &c.  in  twenty  years,  equal  to  an 
annual  rent  of  15s.  per  acre;  and  this  frequently,  on  land 
which  in  its  present  state,  or  under  any  other  management, 
would  produce  little  or  nothing.  Along  the  banks  of  che 
Severn,  more  especially  10  the  north  of  Worcester,  many 
small,  and  not  a  few,  pretty  considerable  trafts  of  waste  land, 
are  met  with,  which  seem,  by  every  advantage  that  can  oc- 
cur to  encourage  plantations,  to  invite  the  industrious  hand 
of  the  planter.  On  those  few  spots  where  accident  or  in- 
dustry has  raised  timber,  it  is  of  tlie  finest  growth,  and  first 
quality.  On  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  or  at  no  great  distance, 
similar  situations  are  to  be  found.  They  arc  more  frequent 
on  those  of  the  Tcame  ;  and  though  this  river,  not  being  na-  ' 

vigablc,  docs  not  offer  all  the  advantages  of  the  others,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  floats  of  timber  might  be  safely  conduc- 
ed, from  any  parts  adjoining,  in  the  high  floods  to  which  it 
is  subjeft.  The  neiglibourhood  of  the  present  canals  ought 
also  to  be  carefully  explored,  for  situations  of  this  description. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  in  process  of  time,  upon  this 
plan,  the  former  abundance  of  limber  might  be  restored. 
Were  the  same  idea  extended  also  to  die  farms,  a  great  in- 
convenience, now  much  complained  of,  would  be  obviated, 
tlic  murilating  of  hedge-row  timber.  On  most  estates,  some 
spots  arc  to  be  met  with,  which  cannot  be  so  well  employed 
in  any  other  way,  as  in  raising  timber. and  underwood  for  tlic 
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tise  of  the  farm.  Hedges  might  then  be  thinned,  \vithout 
prejudice  to  the  landlord;  and  the  occupier,  more  particularly 
those  of  the  old  small  inclosures,  would  get  rid  of  a  very 
great  nuisance  ;  for  sucli  the  timber,  in  its  present  crowded 
Slate,  must  be  to  tlie  crops.  Where  fuel  is  plenty,  as  it  may 
be  said  to  be  tlirough  tlie  greater  part  of  tliis  county,  the 
whitc-tliorn  hedge  should  be  more  generally  introduced,  be- 
ing the  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  and  incumbering  the  ground 
less  than  any  other.  It  would  certainly  be  an  objedt  well 
worth  the  attention  of  proprietors  of  estates,  more  particu- 
larly those  residing  in  their  neighbourhood,  to  raise  large 
quantities  of  these  plants,  for  the  use  of  their  farms. 

The  extreme  height  of  the  ridges,  is  an  error  that  calls  loud- 
ly for  redress ;  it  is  wonderful  to  what  a  pitch  this  pra<5lice  is 
carried,  in  all  the  strong  soils  of  this  distri£l,  even  in  the  in- 
(losures  of  modem  date  ;  in  the  old  ones,  their  eifefb  may 
le  traced  in  the  very  meadows  adjoining  the  principal  rivers. 
Their  inconveniences  are  sufficiently  known  ;  but  no  where 
can  tliey  be  more  conspicuous  tlian  in  the  vales  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood :  after  a  considerable  fall  of  rain,  the  Vale  of  Eve- 
sham has  in  many  parts  the  appearance  of  a  country  intcrscdked 
in  all  dIre£lions  by  navigable  canals ;  and  this  on  a  soil  the 
mos>t  retentive  of  water.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty, in  which  an  alteration  in  this  might  be  immediately 
adopted';  in  all,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  drains  can  be  com- 
pleted. Other  improvements  that  will  follow,  are  these — 
ligliter,  and  more  aflive  horses,  and  much  fewer  in  number, 
will  be  equal  to  the  business  of  the  distri£l,  and  the  imple- 
ments will  soon  sliake  off  tlieir  cumbersome  make :  some- 
thing considerable  has  been  already  done  in  this  way,  and 
more  is  in  contemplation.  The  methods  employed  are 
cliicfly  these — on  pasture  grounds  the  turf  is  removed,  and 
the  centre  of  the  ridge  being  broken  up  by  tlie  plough^  is 
thrown  down  into  the  furrow,  and  the  turf  replaced.  Per- 
haps a  considerable  saving  of  labour  xxx  this  method  may  be 
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maJe,  by  laying  aiide  the  turf  of  the  first  ridge,   and 
%yhen  this  is  lowered,  covering  it  with  that  from  the  second, 
and  so  on  till  the  last,  which  will  receive  that  laid  asidi^ 
from  the  first.     The  turf  will  then  be  removed  but  ona*. 
instead  of  twice,  which  is  the  case  when  it  is  taken  ofl* 
and  replaced  on  the  same  ground.     In  other  instances,  where 
the  land,  from  a  state  of  tillage,  is  to  be  laid  down  for  pas* 
cure,  the  ridge  is  simply  levelled,  by  removing  the  soil  into 
the  furrows.    The  success  of  this  method  does  not  appear 
to  recommend  it,  as  it  wholly  robs  the  centre  of  its  best  soil, 
and  a  less  fruitful  tra£k  points  out  for  years  after,  the  loss  it 
has  sustained.     In  a  third,  the  spade  alone  is  used  ;  and  in 
this  manner  a  trench,  some  four  or  six  spades  wide,  ii  first 
dug  out,  to  procure  room.     The  <ligging  is  then  continued 
throughout  two  spades  deep.     The  first  is  thrown  into  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  to  form  the  future  surface — the  second 
from  tlie  bottom  is  thrown  into  the  furrow,  by  which  means 
the  centre  of  the  former  ridge  still  retains  its  meliorated  soil. 
The  detriment  the  ridge  suffers,  from  being  robbed,  in  the 
one  instance,  and  the  expence  attending  the  more  improved 
method,  being  inconvenient  to  the  farmers  of  confined  capi- 
tal, has  induced  many,  in  the  inclosures  of  the  Vale  of 
Evesham,  to  adopt  a  sort  of  middle  method — a  small  ridge 
IS  thrown  up  in  the  former  furrow,  which  accumulating 
gradually,  will,  in  course  of  time,  bring  the  general  furface 
something  nearer  a  level.     As  slovenly  neglcdl  is  usual  in 
most  of  the  tillage,  it  is  no  uncommon  tiling  to  observe,  in 
a  piece  of  eight  or  ten  acres,  perhaps  a  sixth  part  roimd  the 
boundaries,  not  only  uncultivated,   but  left  a  nurseiry  for 
weeds.     Nor  is  this  the  oxdy  mischief — there  is  on  these 
parts  a  constant  accumulation  of  soil,  brought  by  the  horses^ 
and  different  implements  employed,  from  die  centre  of  the 
piece,  and  of  course  it  has  a  tendency  to  give  it  a  hollow 
form,  of  all  others  the  most  inconvenient.    If,  however,  the 

great  weight  of  the  ploughi  or  other  implement,  on  their 

present 
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present  con8tru£Uon»  and  the  resistance  of  a  strong  soil,  re* 
quiring  a  greater  number  of  horses  to  work  them,  is  found 
to  render  so  much  room  to  turn,  necessary,  care  should  un- 
doubtedly be  taken  to  remove  the  accumulating  earth,  which, 
when  done,  and  mixed  with  the  other  manure,  will  be  found 
to  have  contributed  tlie  most  valuable  part  of  tlie  dressing. 


OBSTACLES    TO  IMPHOVEMENT* 

1  ... 

If  tlie  payment  of  tythes  in  kind,  and  mortmain  tenures, 
arc  found  obstacles  to  improvement,  might  not  such  obstacles 
be  removed,  by  a  law,  enforcing  a  composition  for  tythes, 
to  be  assessed,  not  by  the  value  of  any  particular  estate,  but 
by  the  average  value  of  a  considerable  district,  and  re-assesscd 
at  different  periods ;  confining  the  asscssnient  to  the  value  of 
tlie  bnd  in  a  common  coui^  of  husbandry ;  that  is,  exdud- 
ing  all  extraordinary  improvements,  such  as  buildings,  plnn« 
tations,  &c.  .and  by  regulating  renewals  of  the  tenures  under 
the  church,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  proppnion  of  rent 
claimed  as  a  fine,  being  ascertained  by  the  value  fixed  for 
the  tythes  of  the  distridt. 

The  quantity  of  land  still  continuing  in  common  fields  and 
meadows,  with  the  strange  mixture  of  property  in  these,  are 
also  considerable  obstacles*  A  general  law,  and  that  binding 
, a  small  minority,  by  diminishing  the  present  exorbitant  ex- 
pences  that  attend  bills  for  inclosures,  and  the  execution  of 
them,  would  perhaps  be  the  most  direct  means  of  removing 
them.  The  short  time  for  which  the  tenants  in  general  hold 
their  farms,  must  also  ad^  as  a  considerable  check  on  their 
exertions.  Could  any  means  be  devised,  of  establisliingthat 
confidence  between  landlords  and  tenants,  which  ought  to  sub- 
sist among  those  whose  interest  must  go  hand  in  hand,  a  very 
.£OQ$idcrablf;  ob^ta^lc  to  improvement  would  be  done  away. 

c  a  •  SPIRIT 
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SPIRIT    OF   IMPROVEMENT^ 

The  lands  in  Worcestershire^  Iiavc  within  die  last  twenty 
years  been  much  innproved  in  value,  and  the  farmen  in  ge- 
neral have  a  turn  for  improvement.  Even  those  who  are  not 
very  earnest  about  it,  merely  for  the  sake  of  improvement ^  are* 
ready  enough  to  embrace  a  scheme,  in  which  there  is  any 
prospc£k  of  advantage*  Much,  however,  remains  to  be: 
done  ;  and  the  following  queries,  drawn  up  by  an  intelligent 
farmer,  in  Worccstersliire,  are  well  entitled  to  the  attention, 
of  his  countrymen.^ 

QUERIES    RESPECTING    THE    IMPROVEMENT   OF 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Whether  turnips,  and  cultivated  grasses,  might  not  be 
more  cultivated,  and  with  great  advantage  ? 

Whether  turnips  ought  not  always  to  be  hoed,  and'  kept 
clean  T 

Whether  marl  rofght  not  be  more  advantageously  ma« 
liagcd',  and  more  generally  used  ? 

As  the  hop-grounds  are  of  great  consequence  to  the  fanner, 
whether  more  labourers  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  culti« 
vating  the  hops,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  farm ;  for,  with- 
out a  sufficiency  of  bands,  either  the  one  or  the  other  must 
be  neglected  ? 

Whether  the  pasture  grounds  should  not  be  cleared  of  the 
alders,  and  ash  plantations  made,  and  properly  inclosed,  on 
c^'cry  farm,  according  to  its  size  ? 

Whedier  the  fallows  do  not  follow  each  other  too  fre^^ 
quently? 

Whether  potatoes  ought  not  to  be  more  cultivated  ? 

Whether  beans  ought  not'  to  be  sown  in  drills,  instead' of 
broad-cast? 

Whether  improvements  in  stock,  ought  not  to  be  more 
generally  auempted  ? 
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Whcdier  more  cottages,  for  labourers,  ought  not  to  be 

built? 

In  regard  to  exciting  a  spirit  of  improvement,  premiums  on 
produce^  although  approved  of  by  many,  are  not,  perhaps,  the 
best  judged  rewards.  Land  being  of  such  diflerent  value, 
some  woith  ten  shillings,  and  others  worth  tliirty  shillings, 
and  even,  upwards,  all  hopes  of.  a  prize,  would  be  given  up 
by  ninety-nine  people  out  of  an  hundred,  unless  they  were 
to  rob  one  part  of  the  farm  to  enrich  a  particular  spot.  The 
present  high  prices  of  grain,  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  temp* 
ration  to  exertion  ;  long  leases  WQuld  be  anotlier  incitement* 
for  few  people  will:  spend  mucJi  on  another  person*s  land,  uu« 
less  from  the  hopes  of  being  amply  reimbursed,  in  conse«> 
quence  of  their  possessing  an  interest  in  the  land  for  some 
years  to  come. 


Having  laid  before  the  Board  these  general  observations,. 
on  the  agricultural  state  of  Worcestershire,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed, to  treat  more  in  detail  of  those  two  important  produc- 
tions, hops  and  fruity  the  culture  of  which,  is  confined  to  this,, 
and  a  few  other  districts  in  the  kingdom,  and  consequently 
requires  more  particular  attention  j  beginning  with  hops,  for. 
which  tliis  county  is  deservedly  celebrated. 


I.    OF    THE    HOP    PLANTATIONS.. 

The  hop  plantations  of  this  county  are,  in  general,  a  pat* 
tern  of  neat  and  excellent  husbandry.  A  very  general  and 
judicious  experience,  and  the  most  persevering  industry,  have 
placed  its  management,  in  this  particular,  on  the  most  re» 
spe£bble  footing;    and  though  something  may  be  as  yet 
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reserved  to  engage  and  recompense  the  future  exertions  of 
die  ingenious  and  industrious,  it  may  be  asserted  with  truth, 
diat  the  peculiar,  or  more  general  produce,  of  no  part  in  the 
kingdom,  has  been  cultivated  with  a  greater  variety  of  ex- 
periment,  and  emulous  exertion,  than  the  hop  plantations  of 
diis  and  the  adjoinmg  county.  The  different  sorts  of  this 
valuable  plant,  cultivated  here,  arc  ranged  under  three  gene^ 
ral  heads :  the  red,  the  green,  and  the  white.  A  various 
cultivation,  the  real  source  probably  of  these  first  distinAIons, 
has  introduced  a  variety  of  different  species,  though  diifering 
little  more  than  in  name  and  degree,  of  the  same  colour, 
shape,  and  si2^.  There  are  two,  however,  in  more  par- 
'ticular  esteem,  both  widi  the  planter  and  merchant;  the 
Golding  Vine,  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  Matlian  White,  the  name  of  wliich  denotes  it 
to  be  a  native  of  this  plantation,  and  of  the  parish  of  that 
name.  The  most  hardy,  that  which  will  flourish  with  the 
least  attention,  and  is  least  liable  to  suficr  from  the  seasons, 
is  the  red ;  perhaps  the  original  stock.  The  next  in  this 
line,  is  the  green ;  which  is  also  the  most  produdive.  The 
tendcrest,  though  at  the  same  time  the  most  valuable,  is  the 
white.  The  plantations  of  this  county  are  principally  to  the 
west  of  the  Severn,  increasing  as  they  approach  the  banks  of 
the  Teame,  and  the  confines  of  Herefordshire.  The  situa- 
tions preferred,  are  a  gentle  descent,  with  a  south,  souths. 
west,  or  western  exposure,  screened  at  a  distance  to  the  north 
and  east  by  high  ground,  or  plantations  of  timber ;  but  not 
so  as  to  prevent  a  free  ventilation :  the  soil,  a  deep  loamy 
land,  or  strong  clay,  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  limed  and 
manured:  but  above  aU,  a  boggy  soil,  when  completely 
drained,  and  duly  mdiorated,  is  said  to  produce  the  best  hops. 
When  meadow  or  pasture  ground  is  broke  up  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  either  dug,. or  die  sward,  being  first  pared  thinly 
off  by  the  parbg  plough,  it  is  buried  by  the  furrow  pbugh, 
worldogifuU  tea  inches  deep.    Old  tillage,  wbca  convened 
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into  bop-grounds,  requires  to  be  very  completely  cleared  of 
woods ;  to  be  thoroughly  manured,  and  to  have  the  ridges, 
provincially  lands,  entirely  levelled.     The  different  manners 
in  which  they  are  worked,  are,  the  tump,  and  the  ploughed 
grounds  ;  the  former  by  hand,  and  the  latter  by  the  plough : 
those  are  laid  out  in  the  quincunx  form,  each  tump  being  at 
the  distance  of  from  five  to  seven  feet  from  the  centre  of 
each  other.     On  these,  the  distance  between  the  stocks,  is 
from  three  to  four  feet ;  that  between  the  rows,  from  seven 
to  nine ;  the  greater  or  less  space  being  always  allowed,  as 
the  land  is  either  richer  or  poorer.    In  the  ploughed,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  ground  will  admit  of  it,  tlie  rows  run 
mostly  north  and  south,  with  the  view  to  admit  the  sun 
more  generally  when  it  has  most  force ;  but  should  it  be 
long  and  nairow,  its  greatest  length  extending  east  and  west, 
that  dircdlion  is  preferred :  there  are  those  who  give  it  the 
preference  when  not  influenced  by  any  accidental  circum- 
stances, as  receiving  tlie  morning  sun,  by  which  the  chill  of 
the  night  is  soonest  dissipated.     The  sets  are  procured  from 
the  shoots,  or  roots  of  the  stocks,  at  the  amiual  time  of  dress- 
ing, the  latter  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April.     They 
must  have  two  joints  each,  the  roots  striking  from  that  in 
ilie  ground,  and  the  vine  shooting  from  that  above.     Four 
are  planted  to  a  stock,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  or  six 
inches  from  each  otlier,  all  mclining  or  pointing,  so  as   to 
meet  togcdier  in  the  centre. 

There  are  two  methods  observed  in  planting  young  hop- 
grounds  ;  tlie  first  and  more  general  is,  to  plant  the  sets  on 
the  situation  in  which  they  are  to  remain,  immediately  after 
they  are  parted  from  the  old  stocks.  In  the  other,  the  sets 
are  planted  in  nurseries,  in  rows  about  three  inches  asunder, 
with  about  five  or  six  inches  between  the  rows  ;  here  they 
grow  tin  the  month  of  Oftobcr,  when  they  are  transplanted 
into  the  hop-ground.  Under  this  latter  management,  if  the 
roots  are  good,  one  v(ill  be  sufficient. for  a  stock.  In  re- 
moving 
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^moving  thenii  great  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  opening 
to  receive  them  so  large,  as  not  to  confine  the  roots ;  when 
planted  from  the  stocks,  a  hole  made -with  a  pfcg,  to  place 
them  in,  is  all  that  is  required.  The  nursery  has  certainly  great 
advantage  ,  besides  the  saving  of  a  considerable  expcncc,  where 
the  sets  arc  to  be  purchased,  the  land  may  be  worked  through  the 
summer,  to  prepare  it  for  the  plantation.  During  the  first  year, 
the  grounds  are  plouglied,-or  hoed,  provincially  kerfed,  three 
times.  They  produce  no  hops ;  but  a  good  crop  of  pease,  beans, 
cabbage, or  turnips,  is  obtained  betwcenthc  rows.  The  second 
year  they  are  poled,  and  yield  half  a  crop  ;  the  third  year, 
they  ere  in  perfeilion.     When  they  have  reached  this  stare, 
tlie  management  Is  uniformly  as  follows: — They  are, gone 
over,  mostly  four  times,  with  the  plough  or  kerf,  beginning 
about  March.     The  first  business  is  to  tlirow  down  the 
tumps,  and  rows  of  the  former  year,  and  to  work  in  the 
manure,  previously  brought  on  in  tlie  winter.     This  con- 
sists of  fresh  earth,  rotten  dung,  or  a  compost  of  dung,  earth, 
and  lime,  judiciously  propoitioned,  according  lo  the  nature 
of  the  soil ;  each  acre  receiving  not  less  than  sixty  cart  loads, 
for  a  good  dressing — it  is  repeated,  according  as  the  nature 
of  the  land  render  it  necessary.  The  slocks  are  now  pruned, 
the  remains  of  the  old  vines,  and  superfluous  shoots,  are  re- 
moved with  the  hop-knife.     The  second   moulds  up  the 
tumps  and  rows ;  .the  succeeding  ones  complete  the  mould- 
ing up  of  the  plants,  and  destroy  the  weeds.     Tlie  tumps 
are   formed  round,  fiac  at  top,  and  about   twenty  inches 
diameter,  and  somewhat  broader  at  their  bottom.     The 
ploughed  lands  are  thrown  up  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  potatoes,  or  beans,  only  higher,  and  with  more  soiL 
The  shoots  begin  to  appear  in  April,  and  the  poles  arc 
pitched  the  latter  end  of  the  same  month,  or  beginning  of 
May.    These  are  set  two  or  three  to  a  stock,  at  a  foot 
distance  from  each  other,  with  great  regularity  and  exa£t- 
iiess^.and  indixmig  a  little  outwardsi  over  the  alleys.    Some 
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attention  IS  necessary,  in  this  part  of  the  business,  not  to  over- 
pole  the  plants,  either  in  number,  or  the  length  of  the  poles, 
as  it  weakens  tliem ;  and  by  drawing  the  vine  out  to  too 
great  a  length,  renders  them  less  produAive,  About  the 
close  of  this  month,  and  beginning  of  June,  women  are  em- 
ployed to  direft  the  vine  to  the  poles,  and  tie  them  with 
dried  ruslies.  This  is  continued  till  they  are  out  of  reach. 
The  only  care  now  remaining  is,  to  keep  under  the  weeds, 
and  to  go  over  the  plantations  occasionally,  to  replace  any 
vines  that  may  str^iy,  and  repair  any  damage  the  plants  or 
poles  may  have  received  from  the  weather.  When  they 
liave  reached  their  full  growth,  which  is,  in  some  measure, 
regulated  by  the  number  and  length  of  the  poles,  the  side 
slioots  put  out.  Tlie  me:hod  of  topping  the  vines,  to  pro- 
mote the  lateral  shoots,  said  to  be  pra<£lised  in  other  planta- 
tions, is  never  used  in  this. 

About  the  second  week  in  September  they  ripen,  when 
the  hop-pulling  begins.  In  a  plentiful  year,  it  continues  six 
^vccks,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  crop.  The  cribs  arc 
now  placed,  beginning  on  that  part  which  lies  most  exposed 
to  the  sun,  as  being  soonest  ripe  ;  one,  two,  or  more,  aa  the 
proprietor's  plantation  is  large  or  small,  and  he  has  the  con- 
venience of  kilns  to  dry  them.  Each  crib  has  eight  or  ten 
pickers,  women  and  children  ;  they  pick,  if  there  is  a  tolerable 
crop,  and  they  are  any  ways  industrious,  from  six  to  eight  bushels 
each  per  diem,  which  is  about  a  sackful  (the  sack  in  which  they 
arc  carried  gieen  to  the  kiln) ;  eight  of  these  sacks,  when  dried, 
make  about  one  hundred  weight ;  but  in  some  seasons,  tlaough 
no  waysncgligent,  they  will  fall  short  of  one  half  of  this  quan- 
tity. Tl;c  pickery;  come  from  tlie  neighbouring  counties  ;  but 
ihc  far  greatest  number  out  of  Wales  ;  some  from  thirty  and 
forty  miles  distant.  From  the  cribs,  the  hops  are  conveyed 
10  tlic  kilns,  four  or  five  of  die  sacks  alluded  to  before,  at  a 
rlnic,  on  a  horse,  and  arc  dried  as  soon  as  possible  ;  they 
damngc  comiderably,  if  suffered   to  lie  long  together  before 
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they  arc  put  on  die  kilns.  They  will  heat  In  ux  or  cfglir 
hours»  and  lose  colour  ;  to  avoid  which,  the  kilns  arc  kept 
constantly  employed  day  and  night.  The  time  the  hops 
take  in  drying,  is  from  eight  to  twelve  hours,  according  as 
they  arc  ripe  and  dry.  Great  attention,  and  considerable 
judgment,  are  necessary  in  this  part  of  the  husincss,  the  whole 
of  the  year's  expcnccs  and  labour,  and  at  times  property  to- 
some  amount,  being  at  stake  on  a  single  kiln — it  is  usually 
entrusted  to  those  who  hive  been  long  used  to  the  practice. 
The  general  principle  on  which  they  proceed,  is  to  begin 
with  a  very  gentle  fire,  till  warmed  tlirough ;  the  heat  is 
then  gradui;lly  increased,  and  continued  till  t!ic  core  (fruit 
stalk)  is  quite  sunk  and  dry.  They  are  then  removed,  and 
thrown  togctlier  in  a  henp,  in  a  corner  of  a  large  room  ap- 
propriated to  this  purpose,  and  frequently  turned  from  ore 
side  to  the  other,  in  order  to  cool  them  completely  before 
they  are  bagged. 

The  method  of  bagging  is  as  follows : — A  strong  hoop  Is 
made  fast  round  the  mouth  of  the  sack,  which  is  dicn  let 
down  through  a  circular  opening  in  the  floor,  made  for  this 
pui*posc  ;  a  few  arc  first  put  in,  when  the  man  who  is  prin- 
cipal in  this  part  of  the  business,  gets  in,  and  by  constant 
treading,  presses  them  down  as  close  as  he  can.  A  second 
person  is  employed  in  breaking  tliem  (that  is,  tearing  the 
flowers,  &c.  from  the  fruit  stall;)  and  throwing  them  into 
the  bag  as  they  arc  wanted :  thus  tliey  proceed  till  it  is  full, 
when  the  mouth  is  loosened  from  the  hoop,  and  closed,  leav- 
^  ing  at  each  corner  of  the  sack  a  space  for  the  hand,  for 
the  better  convenience  of  tliosc  who  arc  employed  in  car- 
rying tliem. 

In  the  ground,  nothing  more  is  done,  but  stripping  and 
piling  the  poles;  these  are  always  set  up  in  them,  about 
three  hundred  in  a  pile,  sloping  and  propping  each  other,  the 
better  to  withstand  the  wind.  Difltrtnt  opinions  arc  enter- 
tained respc^ng  the  superiority  of  the  tump  and  plough 
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it^anagcn-.cnt ;  the  former  has  certainly  die  advantage  In 
many  particulars,  and  is  said  to  be  cheaper  and  more  pro* 
duftivc:   but  as  it  is  impossible,  from  the  present  extent 
oC  ihc  plantation,   that  any  considerable  prci>orrIon  can  be 
worked  in  this  manner,  from  want  of  hands,  the  enquiry  caa- 
Tjot  be  of  much  consequence.     The  cxi)cnces  of  these  plan- 
tations may  be  calculated  from  ihc  following  statement : — As 
they  always  occupy  the  most  valuable  traft  on  die  farm,  the 
rent  cannot  b^  set  down  lo\vcr  than  riiirty-one  sluliings  per 
acre,  in  some  iasmnces  it  is  much  higher.     The  acre  is  not 
to  be  estimated  as  sriiturc  measure,  but  after  the  rate  of  one 
thousand  stocks  to  the  acre,  whlcli  is  in  general  one-fifth 
less.*  Tlic  expcncc  of  manure  is  very  heavy,  as  they  pro« 
ducc  none,  except  th:  ashes  from  the  burning  of  the  vines 
and  leaves ;  so  that  wrrc  justice  done  to  the  rest  of  the  land, 
(lie   greater  part  ought  to  be  procured  from  home.     Tiic 
price  of  dung  (provincially  muck)   in  general,  is  about  six 
sliilh'ngs  per  waggon-load,  or  three  shillings   per  ton;  (if 
from  stables,  in  which  horses  are  fed   [4eniifully  wit!i  corn, 
the  price  runs  higher  in  proportion)  and  is  frcqucnily  to  be 
fetched  eight  or  ten  miles. 

The  hop-grounxls  are  worked  some  times  dirough  tlie  se- 
veral seasons,  as  diey  are  termed,  at  a  fixed  price,  which  is, 
from  fifteen  shillings  to  twenty  shillings  per  acre,  according 
to  die  different  quality  of  the  soil.  Tlie  seasons  are  four, 
and  thus  divided: — throwing  down  ar.d  cutting,  spreading 
and  pitching  poles,  kerfing  and  tumping,  stripping  and  piling 
poles :  otlienvisc  the  workman  receives  his  usual  pay  of 
one  shilling  per  day,  with  drink ;  or  some  parts  are  taken 
by  the  acre,  as  pitching  poles  diree  shillings,  stripping  and 
piling  t^vo  sliillings  and  six-pence  to  three  shillings  and  six» 
pence.  The  women  employed  to  tie  the  vine  receive,  six- 
pence per  day,  with  two  quarts  of  drink  ;  or  they  take  dieni 
by  die  year,  at  dirce  shillings  or  three  shillings  and  six-])cncc 
per  acre.     The  hop  pullers  receive  firora  *ix-pcncc  to  eight* 
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pence  per  day,  with  a  pint  of  thickened  milk,  or  somctiiin^ 
similar,  for  breakfast  every  morning ;  two  quarts  of  drink- 
per  day,  and  two  dinners  every  week.  The  pole-man,  he 
who  brings  and  removes  tlie  poles,  has  all  his  meals,  drink, 
and  from  four  shillings  to  six  shillings  per  week.  The 
coal  (pit-coal  cbarked)  with  which  they  arc  dried,  is  also 
an  expence  of  considerable  consequence ;  it  is  chiefly  pro* 
cured  at  Pinsax,  in  this  county,  at  a  distance  of  several  miles 
from  some  of  the  plantations,  where  it  costs  two-pcncc  half- 
penny or  three-pence  per  bushel ;  iwcmy-cighc  bushels  arc  2 
ton,  and  it  takes  two  tons  of  coal  to  dry  one  of  hops.  The 
drier  is  paid  from  twelve  shillings  to  twenty-one  shillings 
per  week,  varying  according  to  the  number  of  kilns  he  has 
to  attend :  he  has  also  his  meals  and  drink.  He  who  has 
the  management  of  the  bagging,  is  paid  four-pence  per  hun- 
dred weight,  exclusive  of  his  assistant.  There  are  difFercnt 
articles  used  for  bagging  :  the  Lubccks,  and  a  sort  of  cloth 
manufaAured  at  Dudley,  in  this  county,  are  the  most  in  use, 
and  chiefly  the  latter.  The  price  varies  according  to  die 
demand.  The  Lubecks  are  dearest ;  they  cost,  in  general, 
from  twenty-eight  shillings  to  thirty-four  sliillings  per  piece, 
and  arc  tliirty-six  yards  long,  and  about  thirty-one  inches 
wide.  The  Dudleys  cost  from  twenty-two  shillings  to  thirty- 
two  shillings,  and  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  each  piece 
making  eight  sacks,  four  yards  and  three-quarters  long. 

Most  of  the  estates  which  grow  many  hops,  have  planta- 
tions in  which  the  poles  are  raised.  Ath  and  barked  oak 
are  preferred  ;  but  willow,  poplar,  and  ^Ider,  are  also  used* 
Where  the  estate  does  not  produce  a  sufficiency,  they  are 
bought  at  the  wools  and  coppices  in  the  neighbourhood,  at 
from  five  shillings  to  fifteen  shillings  per  hundred:  their 
length  is  from  eight  to  eighteen,  or  twenty  feet,  propor- 
tioned to  the  goodness  of  the  lands;  they  last,  with  care,  seven 
or  eight  years.  The  sets,  when  bought,  cost  from  six-pence 
10  two  shillings  and  six-pence  per  hundred.    The.  last  exr 
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pence  is  the  dotyi  which  is  one-penny  per  pound,  and  fifteen 
shillings  per  cwt.  on  ihe  ptx>ducc.  Tlie*  average  of  tfie 
cxpcnccs  in  general,  is  thus  estimated:  that  of  workmanship^* 
from  twenty»five  shillings  to  diirty  shillings  per  acre ;  those  of 
picking,  drying,  charcoal,  sack,  and  duty,  thirty  shillings 
per  hundred  weight.  The  implements  used  duoughout  diis 
plantation  are,  the  plough,  die  kerf,  the  spade,  iron-crow, 
and  die  hop-knife.  The  plough  is  the  common  one  of  the 
distrx£l ;  the  kerf  is  a  large  hoe,  with  a  plate  about  nine 
inches  broad,  and  thirteen  deep;  the  spade  needs  no  par-^ 
ticular  description ;  the  crow  is  an  iron  bar,  about  four  feet 
and  a  half  long,  generally  square  at  top,  with  a  large  point* 
in  die  oflagon  form,  used  to  make  die  hole  in  the  ground  in 
pitching  the  poles :  the  hop-knife  resembles  in  make  die  sickle, 
an  old  one  being  often  converted  to  this  purpose,  by  grinding 
oSF  its  saw-edge,  and  giving  it  a  sharp  one  in  its  stead ;  whea 
made  with  new  ractde,  it  is  somediing  smaller.  Tlie  crib 
into  which  die  hops  arc  picked,  is  an  open  frame  made  of 
wood,  standing  about  four  feet  high,  four  feet  bTx>ad,  and 
nine  tong.  1  o  the  up^ier  edge  of  this,  is  £mened  the  crib* 
cloth,  which  is  nine  yards  double,  made  with  the  same  stuflT 
with  the  bags,  but  coarser  and  cheaper.  The  sacks  in 
which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  kiln,  are  the  same.  The 
kiln  will  be  afterwards  described. 

When  the  hop-grounds  are  come  to  perfe£Uon,  it  is  the 
general  practice  to  exclude  every  other  growth,  and  trust  to 
them  alone,  for  a  return  of  the  great  expence  at  which  they 
arc  cultivated.  Under  this  management,  those  which  have 
been  uniformly  attended  to  in  their  prime,  and  not  weakened 
by  over  poling,  will  continue  to  produce  plentifully  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  ;  and  in  some  instances,  much  longer, 
care  being  taken  to  replace  the  stocks  that  accidentally  decay* 
On  the  other  hand,  fresh  grounds  are  generally  allowed  to 
produce  the  finest  hops,  and  in  greatest  abundance.  A  ques- 
tion of  some  di£culty  arises,  at  what  time  it  will  answer 
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test  to  give  up  die  old,  and  plant  new  grounds,  and  must 
at  last  be  determined  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each 
plantation.     But  the  error  of  continuing  the  old,  as  they 
often  arc,  years  after  they  have  passed  their  prime,  is  self, 
evident.     The  firet  cxpcnce  of  the  new,  may  weigh  wiih 
the  occupier  who  holds  his  farm  by  the  }ear,  or  for  a  ilicvt 
term  ;  but  this  is  net  the  case  with  many  of  the  principal 
planters.     The  same  observation  holds  good  \»iih  rcspcib  to 
the  fruit  plantations :  these  arc  often  suilcred  to  encmnbcr 
the  grounds,  when  there  is  scarce  a  hope  lcft»  that  ilicy  may 
produce  a  crop  anywise  adcf!:ate   to  the  cxpcnce  of  con- 
tinuing them.     This  has  given  rise  to  the  following  prae* 
tice,  and  were  it  universally  adopted,  it  would  probably  prove 
advantageous  to  the  planters  in  general  :-^Thc  youn^  iiop- 
grounds  are   planted    at  proper  dl;.tances  with   fruit-trees; 
thesr,  from  the  frequent  tuniiJ\';  the  soil  and   manure,  arc 
found  to  thrive  better,  and  of  course  come  o  pcrfcclicn 
sooner,  by  this  than  any  other  management  fLiiowcd  in  this 
count)'.     The  constant  attention  to  the  fences  necessary  for 
the  hops,  is  of  tlie  greatest  sen'Ice  to  the  tree: ,  by  protcfling 
them  from  their  greatest  bane,  the  teeth  and  rubbing  of  catilc 
of  every  description.     For  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  advantage  to  the  trees,  more  than  compensates  any  loss 
the  hops  sustain,  considerably.     Later,  it  is  true,  the  trees 
prove  prejudicial,  by  the  spreading  of  their  roots,  and  by  ilicir 
branches  intercepting  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  ;  picvent" 
jng  also  a  free  circulation  of  air.     This,  however,  will  not 
happen  in  any  considerable  degree,  till  they  are  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  growth,  the  time  when  the  hops,  under  this 
management,   may  be  eype^Slcd  to  decline,  and  it  v.ill  be 
necessary  to  apply  tlic  land  to  the  purposes  of  which  it  is 
most  capable  as  an  orchard.     In  this  method,  there  would 
nlways  l)e  a  constant  succession  of  young  vigorous  plantai. 
tioiuj  of  both  proiluce.     Tho.e  years  in  which  the  hops  fail» 
some  return  for  the  great  labour  and  cxpencc  they  are  at^ 
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tended  widi,  might  be  looked  for  from  the  fruit ;  a  larger 
proportioii  of  the  land  would  share  in  turn,  that  extraor*- 
dlnarv  attention  wliich  is  now  confined  to  those  parts  on 
which  the  hops  are  grown.  The  crops  of  these  would  pro-, 
bably  never  rise  so  high  as  they  occasionally  do  now ;  but  it 
must  be  rcmcmbercdi  these  arc  not  those  which  pay  the 
planter  best,  as  all  the  expences  on  the  produce  are  the  same, 
on  a  given  weight,  whatever  price  it  bears.  Moreover,  the 
average  produce  of  the  plantations  is  now  said  to  exceed  the 
consumption:  in  the  great  yean,  such  as  the  present,  so 
much  so,  as  to  reduce  die  price  so  low  as  scarcely  to  rcpay 
die  planter;  tlieyarc,  nevertheless,  increasing:  those  of  this 
county,  within  tlie  last  tliree  years,  have  added  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  to  their  former  growth,  and  diis,  notwith* 
standing  there  appears  but  little  prospcfl  of  any  new  markets 
for  them  bcinj  found :  a  very  serious  consideration,  and 
highly  deserving  the  utmost  attention  of  die  planters.  If  this 
statement  proves  true,  the  following  pra£Ucal  inference  may 
be  with  certainty  drawn  from  it — ^that  it  will  be  advlseable  to 
forego  some  of  those  points  which  arc  particularly  calculated 
to  assist  the  crops  of  hops  alone,  in  favour  of  a  produce,  die 
,  value  and  consumption  of  which  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  circumstance  of  diosc  hops  which  arc  most  in  request,, 
ripening  all  at  nearly  one  time,  is  a  considerable  inconveni* 
cnce  both  to  die  owner,  and  holder  of  die  estate :  as  they 
damage  so  soon,  whedicr  left  on  the  wires  when  ripe,  or 
gadicrcd,  if  not  dried  immediately,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
buiklin^s,  and  a  number  of  kilns  in  proportion  to  the  size  or 
the  plantations,  and  more  hands  during  the  season,  than  would 
be  otiicrwise  wanting.     Could  tliose  sorts  which  ripen  eariicr 
or  later,  be  improved,  or  any  others  introduced,  that  do  so, 
it  would  be  a  ccinsiderable  acquisition.     The  parts  necessary 
to  i>crfc£l  t!ic  seeds,  arc  found  on  different  plants,  and  as  the- 
grcitcst  stress  Is  laid  on  these,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice, 
thut  die  pradicc  of  removing  ilxc  barren  stocks,  may  be  car- 
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i!cJ  too  far ;  it  is  an  enquiry  well  worth  attending  to,  wKc* 
ther  this  may  not  be  the  cause,  in  some  instances,  of  the  early 
d^ay  on  some  grounds. 

TTie  following  observations  of  Dr.  Withering  (Bot. 
Arang.)  on  the  honey-dew,  deserve  to  be  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  planters. — **  If  the  hop-yards  were  covered  witli 
**  stones,  the  plants  would  be  less  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
•^  honey-dew,  or  from  the  otter  moth  ;  for  the  honey-dew  is 
♦*  the  excrement  of  a  species  of  louse  (aphis)  ;  but  these  in- 
*'  sc£b  seldom  increase  so  as  to  endanger  tlie  plant,  unless  it 
**  is  in  a  weak  condition  ;  and  the  larva  of  the  otter  inotli  at 
•*  the  roots,  first  occasion  the  pknt  to  be  sickly.  Now, 
**  when  the  hop  grows  wild  in  stony  places,  and  fissures  of 
**  rocks,  where  the  moth  cannot  penetrate  to  deposit  its  eggs, 
♦*  the  hop  is  never  known  to  suffer  from  the  honey-dew.'* 

Under  this  view  of  the  disease,  might  not  the  praclicc  of 
Kmoaking  the  fruit  plantations,  on  the  first  alarm  of  a  blight 
used  in  some  fruit  countries,  be  applied  here  to  those  of 
liops  ?  The  other  injuries  to  which  they  are  liable,  still  re- 
main without  a  remedy.  A  free  circulation  of  the  air  through 
them,  and  complete  draining  of  the  land,  are  the  only  de- 
pendence. The  use  of  the  kerf  is  attended  witli  one  disad- 
vantage,  and  which,  when  employed,  almost  solely,  to  de- 
stroy weeds,  is  of  consequence  :  the  person  working  witli  it,  in 
some  measure,  defeats  the  intention  of  his  labour,  as  he  is 
continually  treading  down  the  soil  again,  he  has  just  loosen- 
ed ;  and  thus,  in  some  degree,  resets  the  weed  he  had  but  a 
little  before  turned  up  ;  but  the  greater  dispatch  made  with 
it,  more  than  can  be  Jone  with  the  spade,  will  probably  con- 
tinue it  that  preference  in  which  it  is  held. 

The  tythc  of  hops  is  more  particularly  complained  of  tlian 
that  of  any  other  article,  and  considciing  the  very  great  ex- 
pence  at  which  they  are  culcivated,  it  appears  to  be  witl^ 
reason.  The  present  regulations  respecting  the  hop-duty, 
are  not  complained  of,  and  if  the  tax  must  be  continued  (ro 
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use  the  language  of  the  planter),  it  cannot,  probably,  be  al- 
tered for  the  better.  .  The  only  use  of  consequence,  to  which 
tlic  hops  are  applied,  is  the  preserving  malt  liquors.  The 
shoots,  called  hop-tops,  are  introduced  In  spring,  as  an  ele- 
'rant  vegetable,  and  somewhat  resemble  asparagus.  Strong 
cloth  is  made  in  Sweden,  of  the  stalks ;  for  this  purpose  they 
must  be  gathered  in  autumn,  soaked  in  water  all  winter,  and 
in  March,  after  being  dried  in  a  stove,  they  are  dressed  like 

flax. 

Tlie  construdlion  of  the  kiln  is  as  follows— The  brick* 
work  rises  perpendicular  from  the  ground,  to  a  height  suffi- 
cient to  admit  of  about  two  or  three  feet -below  the  bars^.  or 
grate,  on  which  tlie  fire  is  made,  and  about  six  or  seven 
above  it.     The  dimensions  at  the  base  vary,  according  to  the 
size  required  for  the  grate,  and  to  give  the  brick-work  suffi- 
cient strength  to  support  the  superstrudlure.     The  height  of 
this  is  determined  by  that  of  the  builJing,  when  it  is  not 
creAcd  new  for  the  purpose.     At  the  top  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar brick-work,    iron  ban  are  fixed  at   right  angles ;    on 
them  are  laid  tiles,  or  large  flat  stones,  where  they  can  be 
procured  ;  these  are  covered  on  the  upper  side  with  a  coat  of 
mortar.     The  name  given  to  this  part  of  the  kiln,  the  spark 
stone,  sufficiently  denotes  its  use  ;  it  is  placed  in  the  centre, 
and  of  such  size,  as  leaves  room  around  it  to  admit  the  heat 
above,  at  the  same  time  that  it  prevents  the  sparks  from  tlie 
fire  being  carried  ilicre.     From   this  part,  the  brick-work 
becomes  wider,  overhanging  gradually  for  about  four  feet, 
in  a  funnel  shape,  when  it  again  rises  perpendicular  about 
two  feet :  here  joists  are  worked  in,  at  small  distances  from 
each  other,  and  on  tliese,  laths  are  nailed,  forming  the  floor* 
The  brick-work  is  continued  a  foot  higher,  forming  a  breast-^ 
work  round  the  top  ;  on  the  floor,  and  round  this  breast- 
work, tlic  halr-cloih  is  spread,  in  which  tlie  hops  are  con- 
tained. 

'  WOR.]  II  XI.   OF 
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II.       OF   THE    FRUIT    PLANTATIONS. 

The  fruit  plantations  do  not  share,  in  any  proportion,  the 
attention  paid  to  the  hops  ;  such,  indeed,  is  the  natural  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  soil,  and  so  congenial  to  the  growth  of  fruit  of 
every  kind,  that  it  flourishes,  even  where  most  neglected,  in 
a  manner  unknown  to  most  other  distri<Sts  ;  of  course,  neces- 
sity, the  first  spur  to  exertion,  is  wanting.  Many  circum- 
stances, however,  imite  now,  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
county  on  this  article  of  its  produce. 

The  plantations  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  those  in. 
the  old  orchards,  and  those  of  later  date  ;  of  those  under  the 
present  improved  management  in  the  hop-grounds,  and  the 
single  trees,  cither  in  hedge-rows  or  elsewhere.  The  old 
orchards  arc  by  no  means  deserving  of  particular  notice,  ex* 
ccpt  for  the  strongly  contrasted  light  in  which  they  place  the 
improvements  already  adopted,  and  to  point  out  those  which 
may  be  more  abundantly  introduced.  There  is  no  variety  of 
soil  or  situation,  surface  or  asped,  through  the  county,  that 
has  not  its  plantations  under  the  old  system.  These  leading 
circumstances  of  the  present  management,  to  judge  from 
tlicm,  were  much  undervalued  by  our  ancestors.  They  se- 
verally abound  with  a  variety  of  the  different  kinds  of  apples 
or  pears,  and  sometimes  of  both ;  and  are  much  crowded, 
their  greatest  distance  being,  whether  in  pasture  or  tillage, 
twenty  feet  between  the  rows  ;  and  on  an  average,  much  less 
betwixt  the  trees  (frequently,  no  order  in  the  planting  is  dis- 
coverable) ;  the  heads,  of  course,  have  not  sufficient  room 
to  spread,  but  are  much  entangled  with  each  other,  and  form 
a  shade  so  thick,  as  to  injure  materially,  not  only  the  fruit, 
but  the  crops  also  that  grow  beneath.  In  many  instanccs» 
there  is  scarce  an  evil  to  which  they  arc  liable,  though  easily 
remedied  with  moderate  attention,  by  which  they  have  not 
sofifered  in  a  great  degree.    If  the  bark  has  escaped  the  teedi, 
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not  a  solitary  instance  occurs,  where  they  have  been  preserv- 
ed from  the  rubbing  of  the  different  cattle  with  which  they 
arc  stocked.  They  are  universally  over-run  with  moss,  and 
often  encumbered  with  a  considerable  weight  of  mistletoe, 
and  decayed  wood :  such  is  the  condition  of  many,  from  age* 
and  ncgledt,  that  they  ought  to  liave  been  replaced  by  young 
pbntations  long  ago. 

There  is  but  little  can  be  added,  rcspefting  the  trees  grow- 
ing in  hedge-rows :  the  prndkice  is  now  generally  condemn- 
ed, and  given  up,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned. 
Those  of  long  standing,  partake  of  all  the  defedts  of  the  old 
orchards,  as  far  as  their  situation  will  admit ;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  those  scattered  up  and  down  the  farms,  or  found 
in  small  clusters,  the  remains  of  former  small  inclosurcs. 

It  is  from  the  plantations  of  later  date,  more  particularly, 
that  tlic  following  observations  are  drawn. — Different  soils 
are  well  known  to  influence  both  the  quality  and  flavour  of 
the  produce  ;  some  attention  has  been  paid,  in  this  particu- 
lar, but  by  no  means  all  that  it  is  capable  of;  the  size  to 
which  the  several  trees  naturally  grow,  and  the  predominant 
chara£lers  of  the  fruit,  being  but  little  attended  to,  in  fixing 
on  them  for  the  culture  of  die  different  sorts.  Those  pre- 
ferred arc,  the  deep  loamy  lands,  and  strong  clays,  when  per- 
fedlly  dry.  The  former,  on  the  soft  sandy  stone,  which 
prevails  in  some  of  tlie  western  parts  of  the  county,  thougli 
without  any  considerable  depth,  is  esteemed  particularly  well 
adapted  for  cyder  pLintaticns.  The  gravelly  clays,  frequent 
in  many  parts,  are  also  deemed  favourable.  Marl,  when 
duly  meliorated,  is  in  much  esteem  ;  perhaps,  stridtly  speak- 
ing, many  of  the  plantations,  said  to  be  on  a  clay  soil,  are 
growing  on  a  meliorated  marl.  These  are  what  are  prcfer- 
cd,  and  sxe  even  necessary  for  apples.  The  pear  will  also 
do  well  on  most  other  soils. 

The  situations  are  generally  chosen,  so  ;*^  to  avoid  the  ex- 
tremes, which  cither  expose  too  much,  from  their  elevation^ 
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or  arc  liable  to  suffer  from  moisture,  by  being  low.  A  gentle 
declivity,  and  soutli  or  south-west  aspcfl,  wiih  a  view  to  sc». 
cure  them  from  the  chills  of  die  north  and  east,  is  sought  for : 
some  distant  screen  also  to  the  west,  to  prote^Sk  them  from 
the  violence  of  the  winds  proceeding  from  that  quarter,  is 
required.  No  preparation  of  the  ground,  for  planting,  k 
made,  beyond  that  which  occurs  in  the  common  course  of 
husbandry. 

The  stocks  arc  generally  raised  from  seed  obtained  from 
the  crab,  or  kerhcl  fi-uits,  and  mostly  bought  at  nurseries. 
The  price  is  from  eight-pence  to  cighteen-pence  :  the  ma- 
nagement of  them  must  of  course  be  uniform  ;  the  only  obje\fl 
with  the  nursery-men  l)eing  to  procure  strong,  upright,  hand- 
some plants,  without  any  view  to  their  future  application,  as 
to  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  which  they  are  to  bear  ;  some 
arc  also  procured  wild  from  tlie  woods.     They  arc  planted 
at  about  eight  or  ten  years  growth,  seven  or  eight  feet  high, 
and  about  four  inches  girth  ;  in  this  situation,  they  remain 
in  general  three  years  before  grafting,  as  it  is  esteemed  the 
best  pradiice,  to  graft  after  they  arc  transplanted  to  the  spot 
on  which  they  are  to  continue.     The  time  of  performing 
this»  is  in  the  months  of  March  and  April.     The  methods 
chiefly  used   are,  the  stock  and  saddle  grafting.     In  the 
former,  the  head  of  the  stock  being  sawed  off,  and  two  or 
more  openings  made  with  the  saw,  and  afterwards  smoothed 
with  a  knife,  an  equal  number  of  grafts  are  secured  in  diem 
with  clay,  or  the  common  soil  of  the  ground,  tempered  into 
a  paste  with  water.     In  the  latter,  the  head  is  also  taken  off, 
and  the  graft  bestrides  ies  top^  which  is  shaped  up  into  a 
sharp  edge  to  enter  it,  and  is  secured  as  above.     When  this 
method  is  adopted,  it  is  always  done  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
and  generally  in  the  nursery.     The  grafts  are  mostly  pro^ 
cured  from  the  same,  or  some  neighbouring  plantation.     la 
taking  up  and  replanting,  the  setting  of  the  tree  upright  is 
all  that  is  attended  to— *but  litde  method  is  observed  in  cither 

cutting,. 
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ctitclng,  or  placing  Ac  roots;  the  soil  is  returned  as  It 
came  out,  and  if  die  ground  is  pasture,  the  turf  is.caretuUjf 
replaced:  they  are  then  supported  by  one  or  two  stakes 
drove  into  the  ground,  reclining  towards  them ;  to  which 
they  are  tied  with  a  band  of  hay  or  straw.  Id  the  hop« 
grounds,  no  further  security  is  required,  but  in  those  that  are 
liable  to  be  stocked  ;  they  iiave  either  thorns  fastened  round 
them,  or  a  frame  to  proteA  them  :  tliese  frames  consist  some* 
times  of  three  stakes,  standing  triangular  with  cross-pieces  ; 
at  other,  of  only  two,  but  considerably  broader  than  the 
former,  and  furnished  in  the  same  manner  with  cross-pieces. 
This,  however,  must  be  understood  of  the  superior  ma* 
nagement ;  it  is  too  often  wholly  omitted ;  or,  having  been 
provided  at  first,  is  afterwards  negjo^led.  In  the  hop-groundst 
and  more  modem  plantations,  the  distance  usually  observed 
between  the  rows,  and  betwixt  the  trees,  is  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet.  From  this  time  till  they  reach  their  full  growth^ 
the  only  attention  they  receive  is,  to  train  the  trunk  upright, 
and  to  dear  the  head  from  the  low  hanging  boughs,  in  order 
to  place  them  as  far  as  may  be,  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle. 
Pruning  the  trees,  and  clearing  them  from  decayed  and  use* 
less  wood,  is,  in  some  degree,  continued  afterwards.  In 
about  five  years  from  grafting,  they  begin  to  bear  ;  and  in 
about  thirty  years,  are  supi>osed  to  reach  their  prime,  and 
to  continue  in  full  vigour  thirty  years  more.  Pear-trees, 
for  a  still  longer  period  ;  in  many  instances,  they  are  known 
to  have  produced  plentiful  crops  when  a  hundred  years  old.. 
The  produce  of  the  different  sorts  of  fruit,  varies  consi* 
derably — an  npplc-tree  that  yields  a  hogshead  of  liquor,  is 
deemed  a  great  bearer ;  whereas,  instances  have  occurred, 
of  a  pear-tree  affording  three  hogsheads,  of  a  hundred  and 
ten  galbns  each.  Most  plantations  have  their  trees,  that,  in 
a  tolerable  year,  give  a  hogshead  each*  The  apples  in  most 
esteem  are,  the  red  and  yellow  stire,  golden  pippin,  bland« 
rose,  ][cd  streak,  different  sorts  of  quinnings,  rennets,  margils. 
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pcar-mains,  &c.  ice.  The  pears  arc  squash,  huifcap,  barland, 
lintoiii  &c.  As  a  general  chara6leristic,  apples  of  a  yellow  or 
red  eolour,  both  within  and  without,  are  preferred. 

The  management  of  the  soil  varies  in  nothing  from  that 
pursued  on  those  parts  not  planted  ;  the  same  succession  of 
crops  is  observed  on  the  arable,  and  the  grass-grounds  arc 
cither  mgwcd  or  grazed  as  usual ;  nor  is  the  choice  of  ma- 
nure influenced,  but  bjr  the  circumstances  of  the  soil.  The 
different  fruits,  and  their  several  kinds,  ripen  at  different 
times,  including  the  early  sorts  for  the  market.  Tlie  sea- 
son begins  about  June  ;  but  the  fruit-harvest,  more  striftly 
speaking,  for  the  general  orchard  fruits,  not  till  the  beginning 
of  September  for  pears,  and  the  close  of  the  same  month  for 
apples.  Their  falling  spontaneously  from  the  tree,  is  the 
only  criterion  bjr  which  they  judge  of  their  ripeness.  Two 
mediods  of  gathering  arc  observed — the  one  is,  hand-picking, 
when  they  are  taken  from  .the  tree  singly  by  the  hand,  so  as 
to  avoid  every  risque  of  bruising  them.  In  the  other,  and 
more  general  way,  they  are  shook  off  with  long  poles  having 
hooks,  with  which  they  lay  hold  of  the  boughs ;  or,  when 
more  force  is  necessary,  they  are  beaten  off  witli  the  poles. 
The  first  is  usually  followed  with  the  fruits  designed  for  the 
table,  or  the  market;  these  arc  generally  gathered  before 
they  arc  fully  ripe.  The  latter  is  universally  adopted  in 
gathering  those  for  the  mill;  in  this  also,  the  trees  are  always 
cleared  of  the  whole  of  their  produce  at  once.  That  which 
is  designed  for  the  table  at  home,  or  for  the  market  at  a 
later  season,  is  laid  up  dry  on  the  floors  of  large  rooms, 
strewed  with  straw ;  in  frost,  they  arc  covered  with  it,  and 
are  examined  occauionally,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  accidental  decay  of  any  from  injuring  others.  That  de- 
signed for  the  mill,  Is  collcdted  together,  even  the  choicer, 
in  large  heaps,  near  the  mill,  in  the  open  air,  and  on  the 
ground :  the  two  last  circumstances  arc  particularly  insisted 
CO,  to  prevent  too  great  fermentation  before  they  arc  ground. 
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But  little  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  several  sorts  apart :  a  par«^ 
ticular  quarter  of  the  general  heap,  is  the  chief  distin<5kion ;  % 
partition  with  a  board  is  sometimes  made*  but  tins  is  only  for 
the  prime  fruits.  The  size  of  the  heap  is  very  uncertain,  as 
no  means  are  employed  to  confine  tliem ;  in  the  centre  they 
I  usually  rise  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet.     In  this  stato 

they  remain  exposed  to  the  weather,  till  they  arc  judged  to  be 
tncllow  ripe.  Should  not  the  whole  be  made  into  liquor  be<-^ 
fore  tlie  frost  sets  in,  as  is  often  die  case  in  great  fruit  years, 
die  heaps  are  carefully  covered  with  straw,  to  preserve  them 
from  it. 

What  follows,  with  respc<Sl  to  the  making  of  cyder,  must 
be  understood  as  relating  to  the  general  pradlice  of  the  coun- 
ty.    When  deemed  in  a  proper  state,  the  fruit  is  conveyed 
into  the  mill,  and  ground  with  great  care,  so  as  to  reduce  the. 
i  whole  pulp,  rind  and  kernel,  as  much  as  may  be,  intoan  unL-> 

I  form  pap.     When  removed  from  the  mill,  it  is  tlirown  into  a 

;  vat,  where  it  remains  for  a  day  or  two,  till  some  degree  of 

fermentation  is  observable.  It  is  then  put  into  separate  hair«^ 
clodis,  each  being,  when  the  sides  are  raised  over  tlie  contents, 
about  six  inches  thick ;  and  from  six  to  ten  of  these  are  placed^ 
one  on  the  other,  beneath  tlic  press,  where  they  are  continued, 
under  a  most  powerful  pressure,  so  long  as  any  juice  can  be 
forced  from  them.  Tlie  liquor  is  then  put  into  other  vats, 
and  when  the  grosser  fxces  have  separated,it  is  drawn  off  into* 
casks  of  sixty-three  gallons  each,  leaving  both  the  scum  that 
had  risen  to  the  top,  and  what  had  settled  to  the  bottom,  be- 
hind. This  being  strained  through  a  three-corner  bag  of 
linen,  or  woollen  cloth,  is  added  to  the  other  liquor,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  best  of  the  whole.  This  last  pait  of  the 
process  is  omitted  till  after  the  principal  part  of  the  liquor  has 
been  racked  once,  or  oftener,  as  it  is  found  necessary  to  check 
the  fermentation ;  and  the  fseces  separated  at  each  time,  arc 
colleflcd,  and  the  whole  strained  as  above.  The  liquor  thus 
gained  by  straining,  is  found  to  possess  considerable  power  to 

retard. 
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retard  fermentation ;  it  is  accordingly  added  to  cacli  vessel,  la 

•proportion  as  it  seems  more  or  less  disposed  to  ferment.     The 

refuse  from  the  press  in  plentiful  years,  is  thrown  away*;  but 

•  in  those  of  scarcity,  h  is  mostly  ground  a  second  time,  ulih 
water;  and  the  liquor  procured,  is  used  as  an  inferior  family 
beverage,   called,   provincially,   washings.      In   very  scarce 

.  ycanj,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but  the  cyder-house  ha^  its  ob» 
ligations,  in  point  of  quantity,  elsewhere,  as  well  as  to  the 
trees.     The  management  of  the  fermentation  and  fining,  is 

•  an  art  so  refined,  so  enveloped  in  mystery,  tliat  mortal  Ian- 
'  guage  Js  not  equal  to  the  describing  of  It  •,  though  communi- 
:    cated  some  way  or  other  to  numberless  votaries,  they  have  all 

acquired  it  they  know  not  how;  of  coui'se  they  cannot,  per- 
haps >vill  not,  give  any  information  on  the  subjedl.  This 
mucl;  is  certain,  no  borrowed  fcmicnt  is  used,  and  the  fitting 
is  variously  conducted  with  white  of  egg,  isinglass,  ashes, 
sand,  bullock's  blood,  or  red  earth,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  several- genii  who  may  be  supposed  to  preside 
over  this  part  of  the  business. 

.  The  dimensions  of  the  buildings  vary  according  to  diat  of 
the  plantations.  The  constru<S^ion  of  the  mill  is  this.* — A. 
heavy  round  and  flat  stone,  lomning  round  on  its  edge  in  a 
circular  trench,  sunk  in  several  others  closely  joined  together: 
llic  fruit  is  thrown  into  the  trench,  and  ground  by  the  weight 
of  the  circular  stone  rolling  round,  and  drawn  by  a  hoi^e. 
The  dimensions  of  the  bed,  or  horizontal  part  of  the  mill,  that 
in  which  the  trench  is  made,  in  one  of  a  middle  size  is  ab6ut 
ten  feet  diameter,  and  stands  about  twenty  inches  from  the 
ground.  The  depth  of  the  trench,  is  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches.  On  tlie  itmer  side,  it  rises  perpendicular,  the  outer 
sloping  so  as  to  give  about  four  inches  greater  breadth  at  top 
than  at  bottom ;  by  this  means  the  fruit,  when  crushed  fi'om 
onder  the  roller,  rises  chiefly  on  tliat  side,  and  is  more  easily 
returned  into  tlie  cennre  by  the  person  who  follows,  generally 
awoman,  or  child,  who  also  attends  to  the  horse.  The  re- 
turning 
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turning  of  die  fmtl  into  die  nuddle  of  die  trench*  is 

effedfid  by  fiistening  a  piece  of  wood,  used  fer  die  porpoce* 

.  to  die  mill  wcnrk.  The  »ize  of  die  circular  stone,  or  roller 
(that  which  runs  in  die  trendi)  in  a  mill  of  diese  dimensions, 
is  about  four  or  five  feet  diameter,  and  about  fourteen  inches 
thick ;  the  weight  varying  wccoriing  to  die  texture  o(  it,  from 
one  ton  to  one  ton  and  a  half.  An  axle-tree  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  roller,  one  end  of  which  extends  sufficiendy 
over  die  bed  of  die  mill  to  admit  of  a  hone  being  fastened  to 
it;  the  other  enters,  an  uprig^  shaft,  which  has  a  circular 
motion  by  means  of  a  pivot  in  some  beam  or  bearing  of  die 

.  floorabove;  die  bottom  has  a  similar  motion  on  the  centre  of 
the  milL  The  axle-tree  has  also  a  rotary  motion  in  the  sliaft* 
and  again  in  that  part  to  which  die  Iiorso  is  fastened.  Thus 
a  circular  and  rotary  motion  is  obtained.  In  this  state,  how- 
ever, which  is  by  fiur  die  most  general,  the  machine  is  incom« 
plete,  as  the  rolter  frequendy  slides  along  the  trench,  forcing 
the  fruit  before  it.  To  obviate  diis  defed,  a  cog  wheel  has 
been  added,  in  several  instances,  to  the  inner  arm  of  the  axle- 
tree,  which  working  in  the  toedi  of  a  corresponding  wheel 
fixed  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  this  modon  becomes  equally 
certain  with  die  odicr.  Anodier  improvement^  lately  adopted, 
S  this— die  inner  edge  of  the  roller  is  sloped  off,  so,  that  when 
standing  in  the  trench,  it  forms  witb  the  bed  of  the  mill  a 
level,  by  which  means  die  circular  motion  is  much  eased. 
The  rotary  motion  is  also  much  assisted.  The  press  is  con- 
strudled  on  the  same  principles  of  every  other  pexpendicular 
press:  short  levers  are  used  at  first,  afterwards  longer;  and  at 
last,  a  long  iron  bar.  To  increase  the  purchase,  a  strong  rope 
is  ultimately  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  bar,  by  means  of  an 
open  noose,  and  secured  from  slipping  off  by  a  pin ;  diis  it>pe 
communicates  with  an  upright  post  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
building,  moving  on  pivots  at  each  end ;  the  lower,  in  a  hole 
of  the  floor,  the  upper,  in  some  of  the  timbers  above:  this  post 
has  also  openings  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground^ 
won.]  I  to 
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CO  admit  leverSf  by  which  it  is  worked,  and  the  titm6st  foree 
required  is  obtained.  A  cast  iron  screw  has  been  lately  intro* 
duced  instead  of  the  wooden  one— no  inconsiderable  improve^ 

mcnt. 

The  only  defe£k  complained  of  in  the  mills,  is  this — they 
do  not  always  break  the  kernel  sufficiently  (It  must  certainly 
be  very  difficult  to  fix  so  small,  hard,  and  slipper)'  a  part,  I 

when  dispersed  through  large  quantities  of  soft  matter  in  ma« 
chines  of  such  dimensions),  nor  is  it  probable  any  improve* 
ment  of  the  -present  simple,  but  excellent  construflion,  can 
wholly  obviate  it.  Nor  do  the  different  contrivances  hitherto 
proposed,  seem  likely  to  be  very  generally  adopted.    Such, 

* 

however,  is  the  price  the  more  pcrfcdk  liquors  bear,   as  to 
make  any  moderate  additional  expence  not  of  material  conse* 
quence.     In  preparing  these,  picking  tlic  fruit,  so  as  to  sepa* 
rate  that  which  has  been  damaged,  is  panlcularly  recommended 
by  the  first  managers.     When  this  is  done,  might  not  tlic 
person  thus  employed,  with  a  circular  scoop,  take  out  the 
core  of  the  apple  with  but  little  additional  trouble  ?  The  form 
of  the  instrument  conceived  under  this  idea,  is  as  follows : 
the  cutting  part  of  it  cylindrical,  open  at  both  ends,  half  an 
inch,  or  rather,  tnore  in  diameter,  and  about  two  inches  long; 
from  each  side  proceeds  an  upright  piece,  three  inches,  or 
something  longer  than  the  largest  fruit,  to  give  room  for  the 
core  to  fall  out  bet^^^een  the  top  of  the  cylindrical  part  and  the 
handle :  this  is  formed  by  these  two  pieces  meeting  in  the 
middle,  and  entering  a  cross  piece  of  wood.    It  is  conceived,, 
that  with  little  practice,  this  might  be  used  with  considerable 
expedition  by  children,  at  very  low  wages :  bone  would  be 
the  most  eligiUe  material  to  make  it  of.     Should  metal  be 
used,  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  might  be  armed  with  two  or 
more  cutting  edges,  crossing  the  diameter,  or  rising  along  tlie 
inside ;  these  would  serve  to  divide  die  core  still  more.   The 
kernel,  thus  separated  from  almost  the  whole  of  the  pulpy 
|)att  of  the  fruit,  would,  if  ground  by  itself,  be  with  more 

certainty 
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certainty  brought  under  the  aflion  of  the  mill ;  or  would  be 
reduced  with  much  less  trouble^  by  any  of  tlie  other  machines 
that  are  used,  or  have  been  proposed,  for  giinding  fruit.  The 
method  of  using  it  would  be  tliis — a  piece  of  deal,  or  any  S'jft 
wood,  must  be  fixed  before  the  person  employed,  on  which 
to  rest  the  fruit,  while  the  scoop  is  forced  through  it,  and  a 
pail,  or  bucket,  underneath^  to  receive  the  core  as  it  drops 
from  the  scoop,  each  forcing  out  that  which  preceded  it. 
Should  the  idea,  as  thus  stated,  he  approved,  it  may  be  carried 
still  farther.  The  fluted  iron  rollers,  used  in  some  parts  of 
Herefordshire  for  a  cyder  mill»  might  be  adapted  to  this 
grinding  of  the  kernel;  and  contrived,  without  much  addi« 
tional  machinery,  to  work  with  the  present  mill,  or  the  con* 
struftion  of  the  malt  mill  could  be  easily  applied ;  the  nut 
being  fixed  on  the  inner  arm  of  the  axle-tree,  the  box  secured 
by  a  support,  projecting  above  and  below  from  the  upright 
shaft.  All  .this,  liowcver,  is  only  conjecture,  no  attempts 
having  been  made  as  yet,  to  put  it  in  pradUce.  Should  it  be 
found  to  answer,  or  lead  to  any  other  improvement,  by  di- 
reding  the  attention  of  the  ingenious  to  this  defedt  of  the 
present  mill,  every  end  proposed  will  be  fully  attained. 

The  st:;ne  of  which  the  mills  are  made,  is  not  met  with  in 
any  part  of  aiis  county;  they  are  procured  from  several  parts 
of  Herefordshire ;  the  nearest  is  Bromyard-down,  a  distance 
of  about  eleven  miles  fircm  Worcester.  Those  most  in 
esteem,  are  brought  out  of  Walest  The  price  of  the  stone, 
worked  at  the  quarries,  is  twenty  shillings  per  foot;  that  is,  a 
mill,  the  bed  of  which  measures  ten  feet  in  diameter,  costs 
ten  pounds ;  the  expence  of  setting  up  one  of  these  dimensions, 
tour  or  five  pounds ;  the  price  of  the  hair-cloths  for  a  press» 
to  a  mill  of  this  size,  is  from  five  to  six  shillings  each ;  they 
measure  about  three  feet  six  inches  square,  and  last,  with  care» 
twenty  years  or  moro-rthe  mills,  a  •hundred  ye^s  azxl  up* 
waids. 

I  2  The 
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The  superiority  of  the  mills  of  this  distriil  over  those  gene-  . 
rally  used  in  Devonshire,  has  been  already  noticed ;  and  so 
very  obvious  arc  the  advajitagcs  they  possess,  that  it  appears 
matter  of  much  surprise,  they  should  not  have  hithcito  sup- 
plied the  place  of  their  very  imperfedl  contrivance  to  break 
die  fruit — this  being  the  most  die  mills  of  diat  county  can  be 
siaid  to  do.  The  benefit  derived  to  the  liquor,  from  the  rind 
and  kernel,  appears  to  have  wholly  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  cyderists  of  that  district,  and  is  certainly  the  reason  of 
their  sending  the  fruit  to  the  press  so  very  imperfedlly  re* 
duced  as  it  is  in  their  present  praftice.  The  haircloths 
employed  here  in  the  press,  should  also  supersede  die  reed  and 
straw  used  there.  They  are  not  only  more  convenient,  but, 
on  the  whole,  considerably  cheaper ;  the  reed  for  a  hogshead 
of  sixty-three  gallons,  cosdng,  on  an  average,  sixpence,  seldom 
less. 

There  are  other  circunistances  in  which  the  fruit  manage- 
ment of  the  two  counties  varies  considerably.  The  following 
instances  may  possibly  be  found  deserving  the  attention  of 
iht   planters  of  this. — The    orchards  of  Devonshire   are. 
wholly  appropriated  to  this  produce ;  no  other  crop,  except 
now  and  then  a  little  garden  stuff,  is  ever  expefted  from  them.     . 
It  is,  as  before  observed,  a  general  clause  in  their  leases,  that    .. 
they  shall  not  be  stocked ;  and  though  horses,   and  perhaps 
calves  and  pigs^  are  turned  in,  in  the  spring  and  beginning  of 
summer^  it  is  mostly  a  trespass  upon  the  covenant.  Sheep  are 
universally  excluded,  and  this,  from  a  well-grounded  appre*      ) 
hension,  that  the  grease^  or  whatever  it  may  be  they  leave  on 
the  trees  after  rubbing  against  them,  is  peculiarly  prejudicial. 
Upon  the  first  surmise  of  a  blight,  they  collect  the  coarse 
grass  of  the  orchard,  or  any  other  material  that  ia  burning 
produce  a  considerable  smoke,  and  with  this  they  fumigate 
them*    Myriads  of  insedb  have  been  known  to  be  destroyed   . 
ia  this  manner.    The  fruit  is  gadiered  as  it  falls  from  the     ,. 
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,  tree  *;  no  force  is  tited  till  the  leaves  are  mostly '£illen»  and 
all  eDipbyed  then,  is  shaking  with  the  hand,  or  striking 
between  d\e  larger  branches  with  a  slight  pole.  It  is,  if 
possible^  colle6bd  i^dien  dry»  and  housed  in  a  loft  over  die 
mill,  separated  frequently  with  partinons,  all  opening  by 
sliding  boards  into  one  part,  in  which  there  is  a  hole,  through 
which  it  is  let  down  into  die  mill ;  as  that  gathered  first  is. 
placed  nearest  the  opening,  it  of  course  is  also  ground  first. 
No  rcsjfe£t  is  had  to  quaudty ;  whatever  die  loft  will  hold, 
is  placed  in  It  widiout  scruple.  The  circumstance  of  much 
rain  falling  on  the  fiiiit  when  separated  from  die  tree,  though 
totally  disregarded,  or  rather  recommended  here,  is  consider- 
cd  diere  as  one  of  the  most  fiital  accidents  that  can  befall  it 
If  the  loft  over  the  mill  is  not  equal  to  the  whole  crop,  what 
remains  is  laid  up  in  other  buildings. 

As  some  libert}*  has  been  taken,  in  reprobating  what  ap- 
pears to  be  die  general  management  of  die  county,  with  re-. 
sped  to  the  fruit  plantarions,  the  following  obscrvadons  are 
ofiered,  with  great  deference,  'to  the  consideradon  of  die 
planter. 

The  advantage  of  situation  is  thoroughly  understood,, 
and  though  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  as- 
pe£^,  the  leading  principles  are  well  ascertained ;  aiid  will 
no  doubt,  in  due  time,  be  universally  carried  into  effect. 
The  general  oudines,  widi  regard  to  soil,  are  known  and 
observed,  but  there  ^appears  room  for  improvement  in  die 
filling  of  them  up  ;  that  is,  in  the  appropriating  of  the  seve- 
ral soils  which  are  fit  for  fruit ;  to  secure  and  improve  the 
discriminating  qualities  by  which  each  of  the  superior  sorts 
is  distinguished.  Trees  which  naturally  grow  to  a  brge 
size,  planted  on  a  shallow  soil ;  austere  fruit  on  a  strong  clay ;. 
and  diat  which  is  dry  and  spungy,  on  a  crude  marl,  are  er- 
rors often  met  widi»  very  obvious,  and  easily  avoided.  The 
stock  should  be  raised  under  the  eye  of  the  planter,  or  under 
his  who  has  a  stiU  greater  interest  in  die  success  of  the  planta« 
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lion,  the  proprietor's  of  the  estate.  In  the  mirsery^  a  pr6peff; 
distinction  should  be  snade^  of  those  raised  from  the  seed  of 
the  crab ;  those  from  an  austere,  and  those  from  more  mcU 
low  fruits ;  that  they  may  be  each  applied  to  the  growing  of 
fruit  of  tliat  chandler  they  suit  best,  or  may  be  mo6t  likely 
to  improve*  There  certainly  is  no  sufRcient  reason  why 
those  from  the  crab  should  be  uniformly  preferred ;  the  othei'i 
may,  widiout  doubt,  in  many  instances,  have  a  preference ; 
tlicy  decay  sooner,  but  they  also  come  to  pcrfedlion  sooner  ; 
and  when  tlie  seed  is  sele£led  with  care,  from  young  vigor*^ 
ous  trees,  as  that  of  erery  kind  ought  to  be,  are  found  to 
possess  every  requisite  to  fonn  handsome  and  lasting  planti. 
Owing  to  inattention  in  adapting  the  stock  to  the  size  of  tlie 
tree  it  is  intended  to  support,  it  is  very  common  to  see  the 
upper  part  of  the  trunk,  that  growing  from  the  graft,  several 
inches  larger  in  girth  than  the  lower ;  that  which  remains  of 
the  stock,  forming  a  considerable  projedion  where  the  graft 
was  inserted.  Great  care  sliould  be  taken  in  the  choice  of 
stocks,  independent  of  that  to  ascertain  the  seed  from  which 
they  are  raised.  At  a  very  early  date,  a  pretty  accurate 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  future  success  of  the  plant ; 
at  two  or  three  years  growth,  many  will  be  found  to  put  out 
thorns ;  others  will  be  disposed  to  throw  up  shoots  from  their 
roots ;  both  should  be  invariably  removed  immediately. 

An  improved  pradice  in  grafting,  has  been  lately  intrcw. 
duced,  and  deserves  to  be  more  genei-ally  adopted.  Instead 
of  taking  off  the  entii^  head  of  tne  stock,  it  is  left  on  till  tlic 
the  boughs  are  large  enough  to  receive  the  grafts.  An  injury 
to  which  the  trees  in  general  are  liable  (splitting  in  die 
crown)  is  by  this  means  in  a  great  measure  avoided.  The 
« common  soil,  or  clay,  used  to  defend  the  grafts,  is  apt  to 
crack,  and  fall  o£F  in  dry  weather ;  and  a  compost  of  sand, 
and  new  cow,  or  hone  dung,  would  I>c  a  useful  improve^ 
ment.  The  absorbent  system  of  plants,  being  now  gene* 
rally  admittedi  it  is  an  inquiry  worth  attention,  how  far  die 
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pradice  of  taking  off  tlie  whole  head  of  &e  trec^  In  grafimgt 
may  prove  prejudicial  to  io  giowdu  The i^are  tronksof 
die  lopped  dins  of  die  dittridv  stretching  out  dieir  small 
heads  to  die  kngdi  diey  do»  in  quest  probably  of  nourish- 
ment diey  have  been  deprived  o4  certainly  oountenanco 
the  suspicion. 

In  prqMiring  the  ground^  something  more  dian  die  mere 
unking  of  a  hole  capable  of  receiving  the  roots,  ought  to  be 
done.  The  openings  should  be  made  at  least  two  feet  deep^ 
and  fer  some  considerable:  time  beibie  baud  (the  Jongpr  in 
reason,  the  better);  the  earAi,  more  particularly  diat  £rom 
die  bottom,  should  be  repeatedly  turned.;  if  die  soil  be  of  a 
stiff  marly  nature,  till  it  is  completely  reduced*  They 
ought  also  to  take  in  a  circumference  exceeding  diat  of  the 
roots,  in  Older  to  give  the  young  fibres  sufficient  room  to 
extend  themselves  dirough  the  meliorated  soil :  six  inches  is 
the  depdi  at  wliich  trees  oug^  to  be  set.  In  planting,  the 
hole  shpuld  be  neaiiy  filled  up  widi  some  of  die  inferior 
soil  ;'on  this  the  sod,  which  will  probably  be  nearly  rotten,  be 
laid,  and  the  roots  spread  with  care  immediately  on  iu  A 
tiecessary  precaution  is  this,  that  diey  do  not  cross  each  the 
other,  and  that  they  extend  as  much  as  may  be,  equally  in 
every  dirc£h'on;  the  remaining  -mould  should  be  dien  re- 
tumodi  throwing  the  best,  that  from  the  former  surface, 
Tound  the  outer  part  of  the  hole,  and  working  it  carefully 
in  among  the  extreme  roots.  To  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  plant  in  die  usual  manner,  these  direfkions  wiJ), 
perhaps,  appear  trifling  and  unnecessary  ;  they  are  recom- 
mended, however,  not  as  a  plausible  theory,  but  as  the  result 
of  a  very  considerable  experience.  Watering  the  holes  he- 
fore  plandng,  and  the  trees  after,  has  been  prai^Used,  and  it 
is  said  widi-advancage ;  but  the  time  and  labour  this  re- 
quires, to  do  it  properly,  or  rather  so  as  not  to  ptove  in- 
jurious, must  exclude  it  from  the  common  pra&ice ;  it  will 
bcj  however,  right  to  pay  attention  to  the  Jiaturexif  the  soil. 
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«nd  if  dry,  or  of  a  very  Icosc  nature,  to  plant'  father  in  tho 
months  of  October  and  November,  than  in  ti:c  s]>ring. 

The  following  instance  of  successful  management  in  this 
particular',  deserves  to  be  recorded,  more  especially,  as  there 
are  many  situations  in  this  county  that  now  lie  ncgleftedi  on 
which  it  might  be  adopted  wl:h  every  prospcdl  of  success. 
The  ground  planted  %vas  in  pasture,  wiih  a  gcnilc  declivity ; 
the  soil,  a  sliallow  strong  clay,  on  a  solid  calcareous  marl. 
About  die  middle  of  March,  circular  holes  were  opened, 
about  four  feet  in  diameter  ;  tlie  sod,  with  tlie  surface  ^oil, 
to  tlie  depth  of  about  six  inches,  was  thrown  up  on  one 
eidc,  on  the  other,  that  beneath,  so  as  to  leave  an  opcmng 
two  feet  deep:  during  the  summer,  tlie  whole  was  re* 
peatedly  turned,  and  as  winter  came  on,  the  earth  being 
then  dry,  was  thrown  up  separately  into  round  tunips,  by 
•the  sides  of  the  opening  ;  on  the  approach  of  the  following 
spring,  small  gutters  were  made  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
holes,  opening  on  the  surface  below,  so  as  to  carry  otF  ail  the 
water  that  could  collect  in  these  basons  formed  in  the  marl. 
In  planting  the  trees,  the  method  already  recommended  was 
observed,  and  in  the  following  winter,  a  circular  trench,  two 
icec  wide  and  two  deep,  was  dug  out  round  the  outsidcs  of 
the  first  openings ;  the  soil  left  exposed,  and  turned  as  before; 
and  tlie  ensuing  summer,  it  was  nearly  filled  with  furze^ 
before  the  soil  was  returned  into  it,  with  the  view  to  keep 
it  loose,  and  by  that  means  invite  the  shooting  of  the  roots. 
The  gutter  was  also  extended,  and  carefully  preserved.    Ou 
tlie  adjoining  ground,  tlie  situation  and  soil  exatSlly  similar, 
a  plantation  was  made  in  the  usual  marmer,  the  trees  being 
-set  when  the  openings  in  the  first  were  made.    The  latter 
was  repeatedly  manured,  and  managed  throughout  with  at- 
-^tention :  on  the  former,  no  manure  has  been  used.    The 
trees  of  each  plantati':>n  were  young  and  thriving,  about  the 
«same  age  when  planted,  and  every  other  circumsunce,  ex- 
clusive of  the  method  of  planting,  the  same.    The  result 
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of  die  experifflMt*  for  rach  ic  may  be  called*  diough  acch- 
.  dental,  is  this— the  trees  of  die  former  phntatbn  are  at  dib 
time  (about  fourteen  years  from  the  first  opening  of  the 
ground)  full  twice  die  size,  some  even  diree  drnes,  that  of 
diose  in  the  latter,  whidi  are  neverdieless  allowed  to  be  well 
grown.  The  difierence  of  the  produce  b  equally  great* 
One  circumstance,,  however,,  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  and 
may  probably  be  thought  to  have  contributed  in  some  measure 
to  the  superior  growth  of  die  former:  they  are  trained  so  as 
to  form  low  spreading  heads,  branching  off^t  about  two  feet 
jfrom  the  ground.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  to  form  what 
has  been  termed  the  upright  besom4iead,  with  a  stem  about 
five  feet  lone:,  whicK  is  the  usual  height  in  the  more  wcstera 
parts  of  die  kingdom. 

The  only  motive  that  induces  to  guard  the  trees,  appears 
to  be  the  apprehension  of  dieir  being  torn  up  by  the  wind,, 
or  barked  whilst  young,  by  die  cattle.  The  mischief  done 
to  them  in  every  stage  of  their  growth,  by  the  rubbing  of  the 
catdc,  b  totally  disregarded.  Such,  however,  is  the  opiiiioa 
entertained  of  it  in  another  fruit  distrid,  diat,  as  has  been 
before  stated,,  it  b  usually  an  article  in  their  lease,  diat  the 
plantadons  shall  not  be  stocked  at  all,  principally  wi:h  a  view 
to  obviate  this  mischief..  Here  are  two  extremes,  perhaps 
both  equally  remote  from  the  point  of  good  management*. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  the  condnuing  the  fences  round 
the  trees  in  the  grass-grounds,  and  keeping  the  stock  of 
every  kind  off  the  tilhge,  after  the  crops  are  removed,  and 
when  fallowed,  would  be  amply  recompensed  by  die  growth, 
and  fruitfulness  of  the  trees. 

The  inconveniences  attending  the  gathering  and  sorting  of 
the  fruit  from  orchards,  where  they  are  growing  promiscuous- 
ly, are  so  evident,  that  future  planters  will  undoubtedly  avoid 
them,  by  appropriating  separate  spots  to  die  several  varieties.. 

Tlie  present  generation  has  to  regret  a  gireat  want  of  at* 
(endon  in  their  predecessors,  in  the  dioic'e  of  their  fruits,  in  s^ 
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tx>midcrable  proportion  of  the  aggregate  plantation,  a  total  - 
negle£^ ;  *  this  consisting  of  the  "bare  spontaneous  prodtic- 
tioni  of  accident,  notwithstanding  they  had  fruits  to  cliobsc  , 
from,  perhaps  equal  to  any*  art  can  produce.     A  just  idea  of 
tlie  imponancc  of  this  negleft,  may  be  formed,  by  compar-  : 
ing  the  great  diiFercnce  m.  the  price  the  better  and  inferior 
sorts  bear,  and  will  no  doubt  have  due  influence  with' die: 
planter  of  tlie  present  day.    JndiiFerencc  in  tins  point,  would  i 
^  be  the  more' unpardonable,  as  it  is  not  for  future  ages  alone. 
he  plants;  he  often  lives  to  share  abundantly  the 'cheating  ^ 
o^pring  of  his  labour.  *  "   ''  '^^  ,7; 

'  When  young  orchards  are  planted  out  of  the  hop-grounds,  j 
and  the  distances  now  reconimcndcd  are  observed,  might  Hot ) 
cherries  be  advantageoi:isly  planted  in  tlie  rows  bet\vcen  me:: 
apple  trees  ?  It  is  said  to  be  practised  in  some  fruit  distrifls,:: 
and  with  success.  They  bear,  and  reach  their  full  growth,  i 
much  sooner  than  the  latter,  and  produce  a  very '  lucrative  \ 

crop.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester,  tljcrc  are  about.:. 

'      •  • .,    .  .  .  .    .    '  ,  » . 

twenty  acres  in  chen*v  orchards,  now  in  pcrfe£lion ;  ten  of 
which  are  known  to  be  lett  for  one  hundred  pounds  per  aim. ; 
the  remaining  ten  are  not  in  any  respedl  inferior  to  the  others,  \ 
and  probably  bring,  nearly  at  least,  the  same  rent ;  and  ycr,.. 
such  is  the  demand  for  the  fruit,  tliat  the  market,  tlirec  times 
a  week,  opens  by  three  or  four  o^clock  in  the  morning,  ^and 
is  generally  cleared  before  seven. 

It  appears  extnu^rdinary,.  that  a  doubt  can  possibly  arise, 
whether  or  no  the  two  additional  crops  of  the  fruit  and  hop 
districU,  operate  ultimately  to  the  advantage  of  the  occupiers. 
In  this  county,  about  sLx  thousand  acres  of  hop-ground^  and 
perhaps  a  third  of  this  quantity  (two  thousand  acres)  may  be 
estimated  as  adequate  to  the  injury  the  ground  crops  sustain 
from  the  trees ;  these  making  together  eight  thousand  acres ; 
and  n:iay  be  supposed  to  produce  this  year,  calculating  by  the 
former  statement  of  die  exports,  as  follows :— By  hops  (die 

lowest  average  price  cannot  be  set  down,   now,  tx,  less 
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30,oooL* ;— ^bj  perry,  at  die  average  price  of  5L  xoL  per . 
hogshead»'5,5oaL;,ai]io«UBting'ap  the  whokto  X73,iasL^ 
that  lit  considerably  more  dum  ax  L  per  acre.    To  this  must 
be  added,  a  saving  in  mak  to  a  very  considerable  amount ; 
and  yet,  a  doubt  not  only  may,  but  is  very  generally  enter-^ 
tainel,  wbetlier  or  notdie  tenantry  at  large  is  benefited  by 
these  crops.    The  same  number  of  acres,  under  a  commoa; 
coarse  of  husbandry,  in  no  instance,  in  diis  neij^ibourfaood^  > 
produce  a  sum  eqnl  to  diis,  even  after  allowing  for  die  more 
fi«quem  fjulures  to  which  these  To  state  tfah  cir-*- 

cumstanci^  is  all  dial  caii  be  done^i  to  investig^  die  subje^  * 
fully,  vrould'  exceed  die  limits  of  diis  Report ;  one  circum*  - 
stance,  however,  relating  to  die  firuit,  as  mbrie  particubily^* 
striking,' may  be  here  mendoiied,  in  addition  to  wfaatlxas. 
been  said  before*  concerning  the  hops— dus  is,  that  die  fruit  - 
plantations  have  not  been  hitherto  considered,  by  die  moro 
numerous  part  of  the  plaiiten,'*  as  producing  an  article  for  the 
market.     Ptovided  diey*  are  fcitunate  enoudi  to  get  die 
enormous  supfAy  of  liquor  necessary  fir  the  home  consump*  - 
don,  widiibut  having 'reoMnie  to  the  makster,  they  rest  iDoiK 
tented.    It  may  be  urged,  diat  die  market  fer  diese  liquofi 
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^  Price  of  cyder,  tuch  at  In  gftteral  uicd  in  Loodon,  and  to  piiUic*houM^ 
from  1781  to  1794,  conununicated  Vj  liir.  Koopia*, 
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is  not  very  extensive ;  but  docs  not  the  high  price  at  which 
the  more  pleasant  sorts  are  sold,  chiefly  contribute  to  confine* 
it  ?    Those  that  are  rough,  more  plentiful,  and  cheaper, "are- 
nor  a  marketable  article  out  of  tlie  plantations  ;  it  requires 
a  long  habit,  to  reconcile  the  palate  to  them. 


CONCI-USION* 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  rural  oeconomy  of  this 
beautiful  county,  the  person  to  whose  lot  its  survey  has  fallen, 
wishes  to  observe,  that  throughout  the  whole,  it  has  been  his 
endeavour  to  state  the  several  circumstances  of  it,  in  as  accu* 
rate  and  distinct  a  light  as  possible  :  but  little  claim  of  origi- 
nality is  made,  and  he  trusts  no  charge  of  Inaccuracy,  from 
a  ncgle<5l  of  earnest  exertion,  can  be  brought.  Where  any 
improvement  is  proposed,  it  is  the  result  of  frequent  consulta- 
tion  with  some  of  its  first  managers ;  It  is  their  pra£tlce  parti- 
cularizcd,  in  hopes  that,  if  these  sheets  ever  reach  the  hands 
of  the  less  Informed  tenantry,  they  may  have  that  merit,  at 
least,  of  diredling  their  attention  where  they  cannot  imitate 
without  improvement. 

To  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  several  of  the  principal 
tenantry,  many  thanks  are  due,  for  a  most  favourable  recep- 
tion, and  kind  assistance* ;  to  the  Board,  and  their  respeda- 

blc 

*  The  only  particulart,  a^wut  which  the  Author  found  any  dlfEculty  in 
procuring  information,  was  in  regard  to  hops  and  fruit.  The  planters  of  rliese, 
u  ver^  in  general  inclined  to  be  tenacious  of  their  knowledge,  at  least  few,  aAually 
engaged  in  the  business  of  raising  either,  seemed  disposed  to  be  very  communi- 
cative upon  the  sxihje^  This,  it  is  believed,  "hiight  be  principally  owing  to 
the  apprehension  of  taxation,  the  cyder  tsa  not  being  yet  forgot.  This  jealousy, 
however,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  be  removed,  as  it  is  only  by  a  fiec  cum* 
munication  of  ideas,  and  comparing  the  result  of  experiments  made  in  ditferent 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  tliat  either  hop  plantations,  or  orchards,  or  the  making 
of  cyder  and  perry,  or  indeed  any  other  art,  can  be  much  improved.  It  was 
principally  with  a  vlcv  of  compsirirg  Uic  pra^tcci  of  Dcvonshii*c  and  Wor* 

cestenhlre. 


ble  President,  some  apology,,  perhaps,  for  die  lateness  of  dio 
return:  this,  however,  ^as,  in  a  great  xneasnxti  influenced 
by  circumstances  not  to  be. remedied, citfacr  bycealor  iom 

dustry. 


ccftterihiret  ia  regard  to  fruit,  aad  the  Itquon  tbeacs  citnAtd,  that  iIm  Autlior 
vai  sent  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  from  the  Me  county  to  the  other  |  Moi 
from  the  information  accumulated  upon  the  auhjeft,  hf  the  atmrcy  of  thie  andl 
of  other  dittriAi  where  hope  and  fruit  are  attended  te^  the  arc  of  niaUif^  and 
the  proper  management  of  both,  will  pcobahl^  he  hromht  to  poMloa* 
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MR.  turker's  account  of  the  water  meadows  cm  the  folev  est. 

BEING    the    substance    OF    A    LETTER    TO    MR.  POMEROY. 

The  plan  of  watering  the  lanJs  in  tills  neighbourhood^  belonging  to  the  Fo 
family,  is  shortly  as  follows: — It  is  in  the  first  place  necessary  to  obser\-e,  that  a! 
mills  on  the  brook,  or  stream  of  water,  as  soon  as  it  enters  on  their  property,  ui 
unites  with  the  river  Stour,  for  near  three  miles,  belongs  to  them,  of  course  they 
the  controul  of  the  water.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  stream,  arc  three  or  four  w| 
courses  made  for  several  miles  upon  a  level  to  the  different  farms  that  are  watc] 
the  old  stream  divided  in  a  manner  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  land  each  coui 
intended  to  water.  The  farms  tliat  receive  this  valuable  acquisition,  are  eight  or 
and  the  quantity  of  land  watered  uj)on  the  whole  of  them,  is  between  three  and 
hundred  acres.  The  quality  of  the  soil,  in  general,  is  a  very  light  sand,  and 
parts  of  it  mixed  witli  gravel :  by  the  division  of  the  stream  as  above,  each  farm 
portion  of  water  repeated  from  two  days  to  a  week,  every  three  weeks  throughoul 
year ;  and  In  order  to  prevent  the  least  dispute  between  the  tenants,  respe^ng  th< 
tributioQ  of  the  water,  a  pci'son  Is  appointed  to  turn  it  from  one  person's  land  u 
next  in  turn,  at  certain  stated  times  fixed  for  this  puq^ose. 

• 

The  farmer  then  takes  to  the  management  of  it,  and  floods  such  part  of  his  bi 
IS  generally  piei>arcd  to  receive  it.    There  arc  very  few  of  them  that  mow  the  wh< 
the  land  they  water,  but  mow  and  graze  it  alternately,  in  such  a  maimer  that  th( 
the  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  their  turn.     A  very  considerable  quantity  oi 
in  this  neighbourhood,  is  well  situated  to  receive  this  improvement,  if  tlie  streai 
5ufncient  tor  the  purpose,  besides  the  number  of  acres  already  mentioned,  the  ^ 
part  of  which  was  formerly  a  very  poor  arable  land,  and  not  worth  more  than  fivel 
lings  an  acre.     The  industrious  iarmers  are  very  attentive  to  the  use  of  the  water 
the  gutters  are  cut  for  floating,  with  the  use  of  a  water-level,  and  the  more  num 
die  gutters  arc,  the  greater  quantity  of  grass  the  land  produces.     In  some  situai 
with  the  use  of  little  stop-gates,  the  gutters  are  cut  deep  enough  to  drain  the  land! 
are  made  to  float :  this  circumstance,  where  the  land  requires  it,  is  worthy  of  gr< 
»  tcntion.     The  whole  plan  of  irrigation,  where  pra&Ised  (and  very  few  rarms  inl 
but  will  admit  of  It  in  some  degree).  Is  beyond  a  doubt  the  first,  and  greatest  imp' 
*«ncnt,  at  the  least  expence^  ever  dis<SDvercd. 
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Mit.  DAKKE's  ACCOUNT  OPTHE  AGRICULTURAL  STATE  OFHIS  KEXCHBOURHOOD. 

The  following  paper,  drawn  up  by  John  Darke»  Esc{.  contains  so  many  useful 
obMr\*ations»  that  ii  was  thought  advisable  to  print  it  separately. 

fircdon  consists  of  seven  hamlets,  Mitton,  Hardwick,  Kinsham,  Norton,  West- 
mancoate  and  Cutsdean.  Five  of  these  hamlets  are  in  open  fields  ;  the  soil  very  vari- 
ous, nearly  ons-half  bears  turnips  tolerably,  tlie  other  parts  are  clayey  gravel ;  it  all 
bears  clover  well :  we  have  pebble:;  in  every  soil. 

By  our  situation,  we  are  much  exposed  to  the  south-west  winds,  having  few  intcrvcn« 
ing'hills  between  this  place  and  the  Bristol  Channel.  Situation,  the  west  end  of  Bre- 
don  hill,  about  three  miles  from  Tewksbury  in  Gloucesten.hire :  die  southern  part  oi 
•  the  parish  runs  up  within  one  hundred  vards  of  that  town.  The  Earl  of  Coventry  ha 
ux  hundred  acres  of  inclosed  land  at  Mitton,  in  a  ring-fence,  not  to  be  equalled  ii 
richness  and  fine  produce  :  to  this  farm  the  plough  is  a  stranger ;  the  soil  a  black  loam| 
The  parish,  for  five  miles  on  the  %vest,  is  bounded  by  die  navigable  river  Avon,  andb; 
the  river  Carran  for  diree  miles  on  the  east. 

The  lands  being  in  common  fields,  and  property  much  intermixed,  there  can  be  o 

course  but  little  experimental  husbandry ;  being,  bj'  cu:>tom,  tied  down  to  three  crop 

^(ul  a  fallow :  first,  barley,  second  year,  beans  (which  always  produce  abundantly),  o 

clover  or  vetches,  which  are  ate  off  as  green  crops  by  the  hoi^es,  tied  with  stakes  an( 

'X>pcs,  made  widi  the  rhind  of  wych  hazle  (a  nasty  lubit  peculiar  to  the  Vale  of  Eve 

^hain)  ;  yet  there  are  well-informed  gentlemen,  who  higlUy  commend  this  mode  o 

'husbandry.     The  third,  wheat,  v/hich  is  sown  on  the  bean  stubble,  or  clover  sward 

^Od.  this  mode  invariably  succeed  better  than  sowing  it  on  fallow  ground— a  doArin 

^l|    general  disbelieved  by  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  Vale  of  Eves^m,  so  remarkabl 

'E^r*    its  high  ridges  and  aeep  furrows. 

^-J  he  mixture  of  property  in  our  fields,  prevents  our  land  being  drained,  and'  on^ 
;ligent  farmer,  from  not  opening  his  drains,  will  firequendy  flood  the  lands  of  tei 
Ue  above,  to  the  very  great  loss  of  his  neighbours,  and  community  at  large.     Ad 
's,  that  although  our  lands  are  naturally  welt-adapted  to  the  breed  of  sheep,  yet  th 
ing,  &c«  is  so  litde  attended  to  in  general,  that  out  of  at  least  one  thousano  sheej 
ually  pastured  in  our  open  fields,  not  more  than  forty,,  on  an  average,  are  annuall 
ixra  out  for  slaughter,  or  other  uses :  infectious  disorders,  rot,  scab,  &c.  sweep  then 
F^  i^*hich  would  not  be  the  case  if  property  was  separated.    Draining  the  lands,  is  th 
*  ^cipal,  and  first  good  effeCl  from  inclosures.  In  our  uninclosed  hamlets,  die  meadcv 
£>a&turc  are  fairly  proponioned  to  the  arable,  which  is,  on.  a  computation,  about  on 
nd  six  hundred  acres ;  the  pasture  one  thousand  three  hundred,  and  the  Avo 
ws  eidu  bundled.     There  are,  besides,  five  hundred  acres  of  commonable  land 
are  of  little  or  no  value ;  bcang  over-stocked,  produce  a  beggarly  breed  of.shee] 
iBc  to  the  owacTi  for  being  coostandy  brought  off  the  bigaianas  in  autumn,  i 
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[c  nnd  feed  on  the  lands  subjefb  to  floods^  thev  arc  there  bancd,  which  conseqneotly 
iits  the  pubhc  from  that  produce  which  miglic  ass'ut  population  and  commerce. 

ic  farms  arc  from  five  hundred  to  ten  pounds  annually. 

ic  of  the  finest  pastures  at  Mitton,  and  Brcdon,  are  employed  in  feeding  oxen  rf 
rit  Herefordshire  and  Devonshire  sorts,  for  the  London  markets.     \V<  likewise 

some  of  the  best  Glouccsterslure  hill  sheep;  we  touched  on  the  Leiccstcnhirc^ 
»und  them  (cliough  handsome),  raihcr  too  small  for  our  rich  pasture.     \Vc  icisJi 
Ishccp  we  breed,  for  the  London  markets.     Our  other  pastures  arc  used,  id  gei^< 
r\  dairies ;  some  of  these  are  eniployed  in  making  butter  for  the  Birmingham  m^ 
and  a  skim  cheese  tlieycall  two  meals  or  scxonds;  these  sell  fpr  eight  shiUsr^Hip 
^vt.  less  than  the  one  meal,  or  best  making.     The  dairies  tliat  make  best  cliee=:«€| 

no  butter,  hut  dcj^nd  entirely  on  the  cheese.'  Where  they  make  the  skimchci^^e» 
Ind  is  deemed  coo  rich  for  one  meal,  as  it  causes  it  to  hcavc»  and  that  .producr^^j  a 

rank  flavour.  ' 

Je  liavc  no  new  made  pastincs ;  the  old  ones  abound  with  honey  suck1e»  yelL^oir 

|y,  crested  dogscail,  perennial  rye-grass,  &c.     Being  ;in  extensive  parish,  in  SM^aue 

:rs,  wtier^  arc  few  or  no  commons,  our  breeds  are  good ;  and  we  Iiave  a  gea.d(% 

farmer,  a  Mr.  Cothkr,  wlio  has  been  crossing  some  well-bred  wide  liomcdconv 

Dcvonslilre  bull :   I  believe  this  is  his  second  yc^r;  and  wliat  young  dittlq  ami 

T  iiave  i»cen,  are  very  promising  for  svijc  and  beauty. 

otlier  liamlets,  there  are  commons  for  young  cattle ;  these  are  usually  overttocked'^ 
[qucndy  the  breeds  of  no  note;  nor  will  tliey  be  improved,  unless  the  commonr-^^ 
iclds  are  inclosed  ;  we  should  then  vie  witli  our  neighbours,  in  the  best  breeds  ^^ J 

leadowF,  rich  from  tlic  washing  of  the  manure  and  shceiwfolds  of  Warwickkhiit^^ 
|ie  Vale  of  Evesham,  would  naturally  enlarge  tlie  growth  of  our  stock,  and  cxdlc 

emulation  in  our  breeds. 

one  instance  only,  tlie  water  of  tlie  fold-yard  is  carried  over  a  large  field,  evidently  to 
advantage.  Our  meadows  are  wonderfully  enriched,  and  at  tlie  same  time  too  fiic> 
:ly  damaged,  by  the  overflowing  of  tlie  nver  Avon,  which  extends  itself  near  six 
through  this  parish.  We  on  the  spot,  conceive  our  meadows  to  be  the  first  flooded* 
lie  tlic  longest  under  water,  of  any  in  this  kingdom.  Severn  is  our  natural  drain; 
^ve  want  in  wet  seasons  more  sluices,  or  gates,  or  wares  (which  might  be  easily 
;),  to  conduft  our  overflow  of  water  from  Avon  to  Severn  ;  could  we  be  unani- 
in  the  method  of  effedting  it.,  the  expence  would  be  easy :  nothing  wxnild  im- 
this  part  of  our  country,  or  render  us  such  essential  service.  Now  I  am  noticing 
lows,  if  ever  an  inclosure  takes  place,  tlie  meadows  sliould  be  lotted,  to  lay  pro* 
together,  but  not  divided  by  fences. 

ir  land  produces  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  beans,  pease,  clover,  &c.  as  the 
IS  suit  each  or  either. 

lie  crops  of  turnips  are  in  general  very  good,  on  those  para  that  suit  the  culdva- 
wc  have  lately  pradlised  hoeing,  and  find  it  add  at  least  one-thiid  to  die  value  of 

|rop.  We  eat  the  greatest  part  ofF  with  slieep,  and  many  are  haled  into  the  fitfxn- 
for  cattle  ;  in  wet  seasons, '  our  sheep  tread  the  lands,  owing  to  die  deep  loam  and 
soil,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  barley  crop.     Notwithstanding  this,  we  prefer  the 
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sheep  for  this  buslnci^s,  as  it  firms  the  land ;  besides  this/it  backens  the  mathon  poppietfJ 
and  other  light  weeds  of  that  species,  and  prevents  these  light  weeds  from  getting  toq 
powerful  in  thd  succeeding  crops. 

Our  usage,  or  system,  time  immemorial,  has  been,  three  crops  and  a  fallow;  dur-l 
ing  the  fallow  year,  the  lands  are  a  common  pasture  for  sheep. 

Nature  has  !>ccn  so  bountiful  to  us,  we  often  put  our  manure  immediately  on  th< 
tand  from  the  fold-yard ;  but  when  we  spare  it  from  the  arable  for  the  pasture,  v 
-make  dunff-hills,  which  we  seldom  turn  more  than  once ;  and  when  we  clean  oui 
ditches  and  pools  mix  ilie  soil  with  it.  We  are  not  famous  for  mixens,  nor  do  we 
Kmc,  which,  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  is  the  first  and  best  manure. 

The  ploughs  and  waggons  that  are  made  in  our  hamlets,  are,  as  we  here  term  ft 
(out  of  the  N\  ay  things);  but  the  first  waggons  in  tlie  world,  arc  the  Glouccstcrihin 
bill  farmers'  waggons :  these  are  low  and  wide,  calculated  to  carry  large  loads  of  grair 
in  the  straw,  in  a  snug  manner,  at  the  same  time  they  run  so  pleasant,  that  a  jack-as^ 
"would  draw  a  ton  weight  for  miles,  with  ease. — Jones,  of  Withington,  near  Fro| 
^I*U,  with  many  others,  is  noted  for  making  them.  The  ploughs  arc  natives,  an(| 
«uch  a>  are  seen  no  where  but  in  fJie  Vale  of  tvesham.  Speaking  of  myself,  I  am  n< 
experimental  fanner,  or  possessed  with  any  mechanical  genius,  I  therefore  use  them  a^ 
my  father  did  before  me ;  they  are  made  with  wood,  except  the  share  and  coulter,  vci 
long  in  the  tails,  throck  and  shelve  board,  a  load  for  a  team  ;  and  though  I  own  thef] 
aukward  appearance,  I  have  never  had  prudence  to  try  other  sorts,  from  an  ill-giound- 
ed  habit,  or  conceit,  that  no  other  plough  would  answer  in  our  steep  ridges,  or  turn  \u 
furrow  so  regubr  and  true.  Four  horses  at  length,  are  our  usual  plough  team  ; .  onh 
One  ox  team  ;  this  is  drawn  at  length,  with  open  collars,  and  horse  harness, .  and  aa« 
*wers  well. 

Whea:  is  so\vn  from  the  middle  of  Oftober  to  the  end  of  November,  under  furrow 

-^road-cast,  and  trod  in  with  men ;  on  the  clover  sward  we  harrow  it  in ;  some  littl< 

<&/UeJ.    Beans  are  all  set  by  line:  we  prefer  setting  tliem  north  and  south,  to  have  th< 

Aevxcfit  of  the  sun  betwixt  the  rows ;  these  are  hoed  three  times,  with  the  gai'dener'2 

ing  hoc ;  t!ie  brge  tick  bean  is  used,  and  are  set  single  by  women,   who  hav< 

t)--penc(:  for  setting  nine  gallons  and  a  quart,  the  customary  bushel ;  allowed  : 

of  c}'der  to  each  woman  per  day — good  hands  get  from  founeen-pence  to  twenty- 

per  day  ;  produce,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  cultivator. 

have  every  reason  to  speak  in  praise  of  inclosures :  about  twenty  years  back,  I  0I 

d  an  a&  to  inclo"*^  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  of  strong  clay  lands ;  my  allotment 

about  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  acres,  v/hich,  in  its  uninclosed  state,  averagec' 

;  eight  sliilluigs  per  acre,  and  will  now  bring  upwards  of  thirty  shillings.     W< 

allow  some  part  of  the  increase  to  the  times,  but  the  improvement  is  greany  owinc 

ts  turning  from  inditfcrent  arable  to  most  excellent  pasture.     Before  the  inclosurc] 

cattle  and  slieep  were  infamous ;  they  are  now  of  die  first  Quality.     My  zeal  for  in- 

ires  has  carried  me  from  Worcestershire  to  Gloucestershire.     I  hope  the  digres- 

will  be  excused.  From  my  commencement  of  finrmine,  I  have  converted  five  hun« 

acres  and  upwards,  of  anibic  land,  into,  pasture,  and  gready  increased  its  valu< 

y  down  with  wluce  honey  suckle^,  only  eight  oc  ten  pounds  ico  an  acre.    All  othe 
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seeds,  except  the  trefoil,  are  injurious  in  these  soils — six  or  eight  pounds  of  mlUed  tre* 
foil  to  the  acre.     Trefoil  assists  for  the  first  year  only. 

Very  few  inclosurcs  have  been  made  in  diis  district  of  the  county;  j>at  as  we  lie  at 
the  extreme  southern  part,  we  are  intcrscdled  on  all  sides  by  Gloucc^tcrJiirc,  where 
there  liave  been  various  inclosures,  some  very  near ;  and  in  general,  where  they  have 
been  completed  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  property  is  trebled,  the  lands  drained  4  and  if 
the  land  has  not  been  converted  mto  pasture,  the  produce  of  grain  very  much  increas. 
ed;  where  converted  to  pasture,  the  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep  wonderfully  improved. 
Where  there  aie  large  commons,  advantages  are  innumerable,  to  population  as  well  as 
cultivation,  and  instead  of  a  horde  of  pilferers^  you  obtain  a  skilful  race,  as  well  of 
meclianics  as  other  labourers. 

Our  inclosurcs  on  the  hills  are  from  forty  to  twenty  acres ;  in  the  vale,  from  thirty  to 
ten,  wich  smaller  closes  about  the  homestead,  for  orcnards,  and  other  convcniencies^— 
About  two  years  rent  is  usually  allowed  for  inclosing  large  common  fields. 

Population  is  generally  increased,  as  much  in  our  inclosed  parishes^  ss  our  unin« 
closed :   in  our  next  parlshi  Kcmcrton,  in   Gloucestershire,  it  is  evidently  so,  and 

many  new  houses  built. 

I  obsciTcd  before,  five  of  our  Iiamlets  are  common  fields.  An  inclosure  was  pro- 
posed by  the  rc£tor,  about  nineteen  or  twenty  years  since ;  his  terms  I  approved,  but 
many  of  our  neighbours  were  violent  in  opposmg  it,  and  it  dropped  ;  since  that  time, 
the  advowson  and  rectory  have  never  been  in  the  same  hands,  and  the  late  and  present 
redor,  having  only  life  micrcsts,  and  otherwise  not  men  of  business,  no  plan  or  offer 
of  the  kind  has  been  attempted. 

Mr.  Kevsall,  one  of  tlie  partnei*s  in  Child's  house,  has  lately  purchased  the  ad- 
vowson.  I  hope  he  will  see  his  interest,  in  inclosing  one  of  the  richest  parishes  in  tlie 
county  of  Worcester ;  and  here  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Cutsdean  (one  of  our 
hamlets),  was  inclosed  at  the  time  I  mentioned  the  attempt  was  made  to  inclose  Brc- 
don,  and  though  situixtcd  on  Cotswold  Hills,  near  Stow,  sixteen  miles  from  hence,  the 
living  imiirovcd  sixty  pounds  per  annum  for  twenty-one  years,  viz.  from  forty  pounds 
to  one  hundred  pounds ;  and  in  three  years  time,  will  lett  for  two  hundred  pounds  per 
annum ;  as  tlic  present  loasc  expires. 

Our  commons  chiefly  He  liigh ;  four  hundred  acres  in  extent*  Woixld  make  excel* 
lent  tillage,  bear  turnips,  seeds,  barley,  wheat,  feed  good  sheep,  &c.  if  cultivated  in  the 
Gloucestershire  hill  husbandry  (there  the  barren  rocks  are  made  almost  as  profitable  as 
tlie  best  v;ilc  soil);  anotl.cr  part  would  make  excellent  pasture ;  there  are,  besides,  twc/-- 
ty  acres  of  scar  and  rock,  that  would  answer  well  in  plantation,  and  greatly  bcautL* 
the  vale  below  it. 

To  iv.iin  skilled  In  shepherding,  and  fotlicring  our  stalled  oxen,  we  give  from  lis. 
to  12s.  per  week ;  our  carters,  from  8s.  to  los. ;  the  taskcrs,  or  threshers,  mostly  by 
the  piece,  earn  from  8  s.  to  ^s. ;  old  men,  and  moderate  hands,  6  s.  per  week  ;  mow» 
ing  grass,  18  d.  per  acre,  with  a  gallon  of  beer,  or  best  cyder;,  reaping  wheat,  from 
SS.  to  6  s.  per  acre,  witii  a  gallon  of  beer,  &c.  wonien  from  6d.  to  7  d.  per  day,  no 
beer ;  mason  and  carpenters,  20  d.  Wagei  increasing.  Harvest  month  wc  pay  our 
labourers  56  s.  and  becr^  best  hands..  * 
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In  .common  fields,  llcde  nor  no  attention  is  paid  to  drains.  The  Severn  is  our  nial 
drain ;  the  Avon  the  first  condudlor  to  it ;  our  brooks  and  ditches  Icadi'ng  to  the  Avon 
4dlunge  their  owners  as  the  lands  vary:  consequently  the  cleansing  is  not  regubiiv  at 
fended  to.  Much  draining  has  t>ech  done  In  inclosed  fields  ;  some  in  tlie  open  fields 
Wc  prefer  the  stone-drain;  what  was  done  formerly  with  wood,  is  entirely  worn  out 
.and  in  gravelly  soil,  it  goes  very  soon  indeed. 

Tnc  roost  skilful  drainer  I  know  In  Worcestershire,  Is  the  present  Earl  of  Covek 
Try:  his  part  of  the  county  was  a  morass«  not  half  a  ccnturv  baclc«  and  is  at  ihis  pre 
frtic  time  (though  formerly  a  moorish*  foetid  soil),  pcrfcd\ly  ary,  sound  for  sheep,  an 
other  cattle.  He  has  but  few  undcr-drains.  His  principal  drains  are  open  formed^  thus 


Turfed  to  the  bottom,  so  that  cattle  can  graze  without  any  loss  of  herbage;  no  wate 
«vcr  stands ;  and  Croome  is  now  noted  for  its  dryness,  as  well  as  being  well  kept;  an 
altliou^h  tlie  house  is  surrounded  with  fourteen  hr.ndrcd  acres,  under  his  ow^ 
ifispc^ion,  you  do  not  see  a  tree,  bush,  or  thistle  growing  upon  it,  undesij^ned  o 
out  of  place.  It  may  very  justly  be  stiled  a  pattern  farm  to  this  kingdom,  from  Ii 
nj^ell-fbrmed  pbntatlons,  ami  Its  judicious  and  extensive  drains.  He  has  a  bcautifu 
breed  of  the  Holdcmess,  or  Yorkshire  cattle. 

Paring  and  burning  is  little  used,  but  where  it  Is,  no  management  equals  it ;  th 
£mmen  on  our  hills  are  sliy  of  acknowledging  its  benefits. 

There  is  not  much  wood;  the  tenants,  without  restrl (Stive  covenants,  in  general 

deface  cur  neighbourhood  in  a  hideous  manner.     Elin  Is  the  prevailing  tree,  in  short 

the  w*eed  of  the  country;  it  would  grow  to  an  immense  size,  if  left  unmolested,  instea 

'xf  which,  tliey  are  cropped  and  lopped,  either  to  find  fuel  for  the  merciless  farmer^  o 

stripped  of  their  boughs  to  the  top,  to  shew  the  young  man's  skill  in  climbing. 

Our  markets  are  well  supplied,  and  very  regular  ;  the  price  of  provisions  bears  a  pro 
portioa  with  our  tradesmen's  bills ;  our  bbourcrs  are  well  fed  and  provided  for:  with 
out  these  are  made  comfortable,  our  lands  would  be  of  little  value.  The  rise  or  fall  c 
provisions  depends  on  various  circumstances. 

The  roads  arc  in  a  very  improving  state— we  border  on  perfection.  Wc  have 
oa^hboiir,  Mr.  Martin  (member  for  Tewksbury),  who  has  amply  supplied  u 
with  advice,  with  large  sums  of  money,  and  unremitted  attention :  by  throwing  in  ou 
mites,  instead  of  being  proverbially  famed  for  bad  roads  round  Bredon  hill,  we  arc  no\ 
as  much  noted  for  good  ones.  Our  method  is,  to  form  them  like  a  half-b;irrcl ;  in  fals 
ground  we  use  wood  or  furze^  brgc  stone,  then  smaller  stone,  covered  with  gravel,thic 
caoo^  to  prevent  the  frost  tearing  the  stone ;  this  mode,  widi  attention,  gives  a  fim 
foad.  At  I  have  before  noted  that  good  roads  make  |;ood  fanners,  would  it  not  be  a  pro 
perpcocceding  ia  the  Board  of  Agriculturci  to  pcution  Parliament,  in  its  justice  to  tal 
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into  due  consideration  die*  heavy  fees  of  the  Hbuse,  m  renrd  to  rooJa^  and  indom^ 
bit!s>  hoping  it  would  not  be  beneath  the  dimity  of  diat  Honourable  AmunUy  wir^ 

derate  those  fees,  as  in  their  Mrisdom  they  might  judge  fit? 

We  rather  excel  in  our  farm  houses,  which  are  chiefly  situated  in  Yilbges  near  Ar 
commom  fields- 
Leases  arc  by  no  means  general;  but  when  a  tenant  takes  a  fium  in  our  open  fieU^ 
be  liolds  it  by  custom  for  four  yeans ;  and  there  is  the  greatest  reason  why  diis  custnair-. 
should  be  lawful :  three  crops  and  a  fallow  conclude  a  round  of  four  years,  and  as  r' 
odd  marks  vary  in  quantity,  in  four  years,,  her  has. hod  crops  of  all  the  different 
and  gets  his  average.    His  entrance  is  on  the  green  and  fidlows  at  Lady-day;  be 
privcd  of  his  crop  the  first  year,  he  finishes  me  crop  after  his  rent  ceases.    There 
some  leases  on  our  inclosed  farms,  but  none  restridivc,  as  to  trees.     In  Marshall*! 
minutes  on  Gloucestershire,  and  tlie  Vale  of  Evesham,  I  supjilied  him  with  a  leasee 
then  conceived  well  drawn ;  it  is  diere  copied,  and  may  be  rd'erred'  to. 

Brcdon  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tcwkslmry,  eminent  for  its  stocki 
nufaclory ;  of  course  wc  have  from  sixty  ^  to  eighty  frames  employed  in  our  d 
hamlets ;  these  engage  about  one  hundred  hands ;  this  certainly  ciilaf]ges  die 
rate,  which  I  balanic  by  our  Iiaving  an  excellent  market  at  Tewksburyt-as  well  for 
large,  as  our  small  proau(5tions.  1  Tiis  mannfa£k>ry  is  in  high  credit^  and-  I  have  la 
heard  some  of  the  principal  favors  say,  they  could  not  supply  their  orders  so  fiuc  as 
received  them.. 


We  excel  in  nothmg  so  much  as  setting  beans ;  it  is  superior  to  drilling  in  its 

pei  fc£l  state.     Our  inclosed  lands  make  cattle  fat.  ' 

Mend  the  roads,  and  inclose  the  fields — these  are  (he  best  means  of  improvemc 
We  are  tolerably  far  north — shew  us  an  advantage,  and  our  eyes  are  c^pen.     We 

an  excellent  example  for  perspicuity  and  attenaon^  at  the  head  of  our  county ;  i 

liave  it  from  the  best  authority,  that  the  kte  Judge  Pe&rott  used  frequently  to  sa.^ 
that  Lord  Coventry  had  brought  a  millioaof  money  into  Worcestermire^  fkom  fair. 
skilful  exertbns  in  making  the  roads  through  the  county.. 

The  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  not  sufficiently  attended  to^  diou£^  we  have- 

unongst  us  most  excellent,,  as  well  of  sheep  as  cattle.     • 

In  the  upper  part  of  the. county,  near  Lord  Foley^s  and  Sir  Edward  Wikkiko^ 
ton's,  particularly  amongst  their  tenants,  are  as  well-bred  cows  and  oxen  as  the  conmy- 
:)f  Hereford*  can  produce.     Messrs.  Whitcomb  of  Orleton,  NasR  of  Homcasde^: 
Prosser  of  Shclsley,  Harrts  of  Stamford,  Walxkr  of  Bmton,  HAYWooDS'of' 
[Clifton,   West  of  Horn  Bridge,  with  many  others,  breed  most  excellent  cattle.    In* 
he  breed  of  sheep,  Messrs.  Penrice  of  Sawford,  Wakeman  of  Beckfoid,  Pak^ 
loTT  and  Oldacre  of  Fladbury,  Greesley  of  Salwarp,  Charlotte,  BLUCKt 
mi  Osborne,  of  Elmly,  Rayer  of  Cutsdean,  Orsborne  of  Broadway,  with  maary 
)thcrs,  breed  most  useful,  and  excel  in  this  district.. 


«  Mr.  LfcCifMtRR 


rr.  Lfccif  MtRR  %  ill  average  more  than  thirty  poiinHk  fKh.  for  thirty  oxen,  alt  bfta  in w. , 

thi»  year  t  ^alc.    Mi%  \V  sskmr'*  oxen,  whf  aveiagcd  upwaidi  of  forty  pounds  each,  for  fotiftein,in  laat  .^^ 
Mmber,  were  all  Herefordihjrc  bred  ;  and  I  am  now  in  potMMion  of  an  ox,  bred  m  i  bar  county,.  icm^rkaKIr     • 
Urge,  and  well  made.    I  purpose  keeping  till  next  December,  when  I  will  mcasurie  and  weigh,  and  perlttm*    ' 
take  a  drawing  off  {  and  if  1  abould^  will  scad  it  to  Sir  Jomm  Si  vqlaul,  for  the  iai|todioa  of  the  Jtei4. 
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To  conclude,  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure,  the  Presxdekt*$  Address  to  tlic 
toaid  of  Agriculcure*  on  the  a9ih  of  July,  1794.  I  credit  all  the  positions  thercia 
atcdt  to  their  utmost  extent.  A  speedy  and  general  inclosure  bill,  would  ripen  all  these 
:hcmcs  for  the  improvement  of  the  country,  as  rapidly  as  could  be  wished  for. 


•  •, 


NUMBER    III. 


The  fiDlbwing  intelligent  observations,    bjr  Mr.  Oldaher,  of  Fladbury,   will  be 

fouud.to  merit  attention.  ,  . 


•  » 


I.I  .-•.»• 

The  soils  near  Fladbury  arc  various,  such  as  deep  sand,  light  sand,  gravel,  Jpam, 
clay,  a  red  marl,  and  by  the  sides  of  the  Avon,  and  other  rivers  and  brooks^  are 
ro»dows  of  a  loamy  clay. 

The  lands  in  this  neighbourhood  are  principally  occupied  by  tenants;  the  unincloscd 
arc  in  general  small';  the  inclosed  farms  are' mostly  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
but  there  are  some  from  two  to  five  and  six  hundred  acres  each.  .    . 


The  fields  of  the  unincloscd  parislics  have  a  certain  quantity  always  in  tillage,  but 
~4he  inclosed  farms  arc  empbycd  sometimes  in  tillage,  aiid  sometimes  in  pasture,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  the  farmer,  the  nature  of  the  soil,. &c..  . 

Red  and  white  clover,  and  trefoil,  are  mostly  cultivated  in  equal  quantities,  five 
pounds  each  to  an  acre,  with  about  two  pecks  of  rye-grass  (the  latter  I  hav^  myself 
given  up,  till  I  find  I  am  wrong,  and  use  the  other  sorts).     This  mixture  is  used 
m  the  inclosed  farms,  where  there  is  a  small  portion  of  old  pasture,  these  seeds  answer- 
ing the  end  of  hay  or  pasture,  and  enables  tlic  farmer  to  summer  a  considerable  stock, 
ofcattlc,  sheep,  2cc.     It  is  usual  to  let  the  bnd  lay  with  it  as  long  as  it  will  bear  much 
crass,  which  will  be  about  two  or  three  years ; — if  the  land  is  not  too  poor,  it  is  then 
broken  up  with  the  turf  plough  (more  particularly  described  hereafter),  and  planted  with 
beans  or  pease,  after  which  it  is  sown  widi  wheat  at  the  second  ploughing ;  theii  fal- 
lowed for  barley,  and  down  with  seeds  again.  But  where  a  farm  has  a  sufficient  quan- 
'ticy  of  meadow,  and  old  pasture  land,  the  tillage  is  generally  divided  into  four  equal 
parts ;  one  part  being,  after  a  fallow^  sown  with  barley,  and  the  half  of  it  is  sown  with 
Ted  clover  only,  principally  for  tying  off  with  horses  upon  the  land,  or  eaten  green  in 
the  stable.    The  first  pradlice  is  a  most  excellent  preparation  for  wheat  upon  clay 
lands ;  the  other  half  of  the  barley  piece  is  sown  with  beans,  pease,  or  vetches, .  accorct- 
ixig  to  the  soil,  or  necesdty  fi>r  more,  green  food ;  as  the  eating  of  vetches  upon  tlic  land 
is  of  infinite  service  to  the  folbwing  crop ;  so  that  the  second  crop  may  be  jclover,  vetches, 
l>eanst  or  pease,  or  any  one  or  more.    These  are  followed  by  ^  wheat  crop..;  The 
vitftomis^  ia  this  system  of  husbandry^  to  put  all  the  manure  on  that  part  of  the  barley 
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stubble  that  is  not  designed  for  clover  and  vetcheit  and  plough  b  for  beaut  or  peaic; 
Sheep  are  the  principal  stock  raised  in  the  neighbourhood:  me  Leioesteidun  aM  apt 
the  most  prevailing:  I  know  of  none  that  ivoim  answer  better  here* 

Here  is  no  land  watered,  excmt  about  eighty  acres  bebnging  to  GsoaosFsi* 
KOTT,  Esq. ;  nor  do  I  know  much  land  capable  of  that  improvemem; 

Wheat,  beans,  barley,  pea^,  oats,,  and  yetche^  the  latter  principally  ftr  gnt^ 

i(bod,  are  the  crops  in.  general  iraised. 

The  luiinclosod  lands  are  cultivated  diflferently»  according  to  ancient  casloiii«.99dk  n 
crop  and  fallow,  n;uii(;ly,  wheat  every  other  yean    This  custom  nrevsiib  o^lj  on  poQ( 
land,  \yh\ch  liQs  a  great  way  from  die  fok)ryard»  so  att  to  get  no  omer  atsisunpc^  «oq( 
sheep  penning.     In  sonae  otner  fields^  they  get  t^o.crops  and  a  fallow,  namcly»  wbm^ 
and  Chen  beans  and  fallow.    The  above  custom  is  mostly  praised  oa  ttroag  hoff  , 
lands;  but  the  prevailing  pra^icc*  ahnost  generally*  is  three  croff  and  a  hSkmi  ipm 
the  latter  follows  barlpy  foi;  the  fim ;  beans»  pease,  vetches  or  red  ctover,  tar  the  WO^ 
and  wheat  for  the  third.     Upon  all  light  hnds  that  will  bear  treading  with,  sheq^  tpi 
nips  are  cultivated  iu  great  perfeAion.    Cbver  answers  lyeU,  upqa  aU  «m3|  cbatm VK 
very  poor ;  and  turnips,  baye  mu<;h  improved  the  light  landf* 

I  never  yet  savsr  A  &cm>  cleaa  and  ia  good  U^t^  unle»  wmxWk  fsSkmwg  «» 
pra£Uscd.  after  every  succession  ofcvop^ 

The  produce  of  the  fold-yard  is  almost  the  only  manure  used  in  diese  Mttk    VtB0 
is  too  dear  to  be  geocrally  used*    I  n^irer  saw  much  improvepent  finom  Uiat  vtidftiB- 

this  neighbourhoods  • 

The  distance  frpm  mat  towxis'  is  too  great  to  get  ihanure  from,  off  oonnie  h  h  BBK 
mucka  pra6lice  to  sell  hay  or  straw ;  but  mat  attention  ia  paid  to  make  dki  nkMt  oC 
what  the  farm  produces,  into  dung-hills,  which  is  conveyed  annually  on  the  hnd^i 
farmers  putting  it  oa  ^e  £dlows  after  Midsummer,  and  ploughing  in  at  the  tc 
'  ploughmg ;  odierK,  upon  the  barley  stubbles  for  beans,  &Cw    liic  mt  pradtkct  I  d^dar 
the  DQ&t. 


The  sort  of  plough  used  \xitxi^  is  Ae  common  strait  heavv  I^^gh,  widiont 
as  is  peculiar  to  th^  Vale  of  £vesham»    Many  other  sorts  nave  Mcn  introdi^oed^  te.1 
none  found  to  answer.     Six-inch  whc«kxl^  carts,  and  threehinch.  wheded.  waggQi%  Uba 

most  other  countries,  .  .  • 

Horses  are  generally  used ;  oxen  sometimes,  and  drawn  single,  like  bones  $  hot  3 
never  knew  a  farmer  ia  the^  Vale  of  Evesham,  but  wliat  was  tired  of  them  aftera^  fim^ 
years  pra^ice.  .    .     .    :  . 

Wheat  is  sovm  as  early  after  the  the  first  of  OAober  at  die  rains  fall  to  make  ist  weC 
enough ;  but  if  not  sown  till  Christmas,  I  have  frequently  seen  good  tfops.  Beau  ui 
pease  arc  planted  xhc  latter  end  of  February,  and  bcgimiingof  March ;  barley  in  Aprils 
winter  vetches  the  latter  end  of  September;  and  summer  vetches  in  March,  Apijl^  aal' 
beginning  of  May,  for  a  succession.  I  have  always  had  the  best  crops  from  winsec 
vetches.  Harvest  commchces  from  the  beginning  to  the  twentiedk  of  Augosts  *  ' 
by  the  season,  soil;  and  climate.  .    *  * 
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'The  land  ti 'mostly  iiKlosci,"  In  rtgard  to'ncw'inclosures,  I  Kavc  kno\vn  fiirms  no?i 
Worth  the  old  rent  after  an  iaclosurc ;  and  I  have  known  others,  nearly  double  the  rcijt ; 
but  diis  mu»t.ariic  from  the  hi{;h  or  the  low  price  they  wen-  Ictt  at  before  the  inclosiirc  / 
look  places'    It  can  liardly  be  said  to  have  paid  common  interest  for  the  expence  at-, 
lending  it.  u\  this  neighbourhood.     Where  :i  proprietor  had  several  small  farms,  to  save  . 
h<^expe.Qi:c  of  iUviding  into  small  pieces,  and  repairing  a  number  of  small  old  building^,'. 
7  .fuming,  die  whole  into  one,  he  may  perhaps  find  an  advantage*     How  far  ^iich' 
xa£tic($f which  roust  tend  to  depopulate,  and- in  a  'measui^,  mbnopolir^,  arq'  a  Viariohat  / 
oncem,  I  will  boc  pretend  to  determine;'    In  poor  larids,*  when  2hci6sed,'Vric  quality  ' 
od  quantity  of  com  will  increase ;  but  in  good  lands,  the  quality,  when  the  fences  are  ^ 
rowi\  up,  will  n9t  t>eso  goqdi^  and  the  qv^ant;ity  pp  unore:: .  There  is  certainljr:^  gi^enc 
l^pqrninity  to  impipvc  sfxx:|;,,;ii^  ?xi.  ipc[o^/?inni. which  .<annot,  be  thci  <fase  in-imicl*' ; 
losed 'fields ^and  commons/  *  :.  ''  * '  *'•'  ^^^^  ^' 


ihiUings  joaorc ;  but  xnany  farips  havp  a  sufficient  quantity  of  materials^  tvitliout  biiyirij{,''< 
br  post  and  railSy  which  will  be  a  saving  i)f  their  yalue. .  It  is  reckonedao  tak^^aboilc''^^ 
&▼€ Tear$  rent  to  tnclosC; a  farm. .  V  -  -•' I       ..''/:.  w  i-./.-;    •  ;>  ^j  Ix^i-. 


In  die  Vale  of  Evesham,,  and  neighbourhood,  the  inclosures  have  very  mXKh*  dd« 
creased  popolauon^'and  every  jiqar  w  illbaye  stiU  less  occasion  for  labourers. '  lliis  wHl 
^  more  the  case,  where  tlve  farms  are  convened  from  spnall  into  laree  ones ;  but  where 
arge  ctmtaons  and  waste  lands  only  have  b^eh  inclo^ii  it  must  (qid:t0'  {ficrease.popu* 


.-< 


.  '1  •< 


ir 


leire  are  some.fewopen  fields  inthis  neigl^bburhood^bat 'I  do  not .Iiear  toCatiy  ap^'*:* 
^Scation  to  b^  made  for  dividing  them.     .    .    »'^.ffir. .  •>,?•  •  .   :   \^:  i./ YJiir.;v  V.i 

The  extent  of' waste  lands  is  but  trjfiii>g,  and  those  are  depastured  with  shec^i^^^cows^^^ 
^  HorseSf  a  certain  number  to  what  is  called  a  "yard-land,  which  number ' vanes  pccprd- .  ^ 
>ig  to  an  old  custom :  some  parishes  stock  sixty  sheep  to  a  yard-land,  dndoth^er^'l^i^h^ps^ '' 
Owy;  and.  where  a  fanner  has  not  a  properauantity  of  eachiort,*ohe*Cow-or  horse  ii?,/^^ 
"^^ckcood  equal  to  three  sheep ;  so  that  he  stocks  witn  either  sheep  or  x^attle/'s^ls  cohve-^.  "J 
^icnctohim.'  .».•.., '  ••.  -  :^ '.-i  ,.•:^  ^  .......  '-•'      -••:•.  .c-':k» 


oi 


llie  waste  lands  are  capable  6f  little  impfovrmentv.as  they  are  generally  die  pobfest,^ 
^diids»  that  will  not  pay  to  dlUbtir  are- almost  the  6nly  support  or  die  flocks  ot  sheepi,!!^ 
^hijl  the-  farmer  keeps  for  the  foldine  upon  hilc6mm6n  dried  land.     This  custom  is,*,'|] 
^  excdlenc.manurc  forone  crop,/  and  i«  die  dhly^adrantage  made  by  keepir^  of  slieep^l'1 
«i  dib  way.  t  .The  ccnunons  might^  many  of  them,  be/ improved  by  graining,  fenc;ngj^ '.  J 
ku  as  jdie  !and»gpaearaUy.lie  low,f  and'are  much  stibjeif^  t6\  rot  in  wet  seasons.    The  '. 
St  part  of  them  are  often  covered  with  furze  or  thorns,  which  are  useful  in  many   ' 
^u  I,  raneinber  tp  lu^ye  seen  an  A&  of  Parliatnent  (hat  passed  about  twenty,  yeari 
Mo^  diat  empowere^^a  oert^in  majority  of  occupiers».  i;i  number  and  ^value,^  to  oDlig^^ 
|w  taiaority  tb^cbrtain  'rtguladohs  for  die  term  of  six  years,  which  Ad  I  diou^i^^^ 
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\tx\  goocVonCy  and  ^vc  an  oppoilunity  ofm^Jcing  considtrabk  In^piiPY^i'''^^^^  U)  ^P^ 
fiidust  such  as  in  draining,  fencing,  &c.     '  «...,... ••     -•• 

•The  rate  of  waj^es  is  by  the  day,  twclvc-pencc  and  beer,  of  fourteen^pcnce  and  no  ^ 
Veer; — the  time  of  worknig  from  six  till  six,  in  summer:;  in  the  winter,  as  long -21* 
they  can  see  ro  work.  Corn  is  threslied  by  tho  bushel,  namely,  wheat  atfoor^penoe;  • 
barley  about  cwo-pence  halfpenny ;  beans  two-pence.  :  Grass  is  cut  at  twenty-pence  an^' 
acre,'  and  six  quarts  of  beer.  Labour  in  b^makJng  is  sixteen-pcncc-  to  eighteen*  * 
pence,  and  beer.  Harvest  wages  are.  thirty  shillings  and  maintenance  t<  or  three  poinidi'< 
and  beeri  Instead  qf 'bec^Tr  .1  give  five  pecks  of  mak  aad'Ono*pouod  of  'bpps»  ttf  each  ' 
labourer.  .     :',    '    ./     .      ,.    •  '  i     .  -     -      1     -^^'^i-m.  .i-f  i'-;-"   vj.;.:..-.,  %-r 

Draining,  is  not  much  praAised  in  cbmftiori  lanrf,*  1>tit  [jfettyTmucli  irt  mcTotfures:  \s^\ 
clay  soils,  lurf  is  used:  Jn  others,  'wood  or-stones,  which  is  moi^convenTcnt;  dielattd^/ 
IS  most  lasting. 

,  Paring  and  buhitn^isbiitl  little 'pmfth^h^re,ito;t^ 
up,  and  ^hcrc  arc  but  xfcwroots^iil'ndW'turftto'niakji'^sh^j*.  Ifa'farmi^r  has'a  jpieM 
strpng-mrf^hegcncrallyplants  itwitlvbcans  or  flax,'  'at  brto  ploughing; 'vfiitt  a  turf  i^ 
plpsghf.ia. sort  of  plough  that  has  tivo  shajcsi'  onfe  before  and' above  me  other :.  d&  &*!, 
ta^es  off.  about  ain  indi  of  the  turf,  '^nd  turns  it  info  tlic  furrow  after  the  horics;  die;!^ 
next  share,  about  eighteen  inches  behind,  throws  :on  the  top  of  the  turf  a  clean' fitfrow  ^ 
of;mould,.  about  five  inches  thick  \  by  the  next  year,  the  turf  is  sufficiently  meliorated^  ^ 
and  is  then  sown#wiih  wheat.     This  practice  is  preferred  to  paring  and  burning. '  '  ;  \ 

Here  are  some  woods,  which  are  regularly  cut,  in  rotation,  leaving  young  trees»  fiir 

timber,  at  certain  distances ;  but  the  exaft*  practice  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

.•»*■  •■•?*.• 

The  price  of  provifiions  here,  is  at  present,  beef  at  three-pence  halfpenny  .per  ponndr.: 
mutton  four-pence  halfpenny,  wheat  seven  shillings  and  six-pence  (thirty-six  quarts  tp  .-f 
the  bushel),  barley  five  sliillings  and  tcn-pcnce,  benns  six  shillings.    The  measure  varies 
in  this  neighbourhood  considerably  ;  it  appeal's  to  me*  to  have  been  caused  orfginally  Vy  , 
the  quality  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  one  farmer  wishing^  to  sell  for  as  mura  ^ 
money  as  another.     In  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  and  about  tlie  neighbcurhood  of  Wor* 
cester,  where  the  quality  is  fine,  tlie  measure  used  is  thirty-six  quarts ;  but  on  the  Coti^*' 
wold  Hills,  and  all  cold  climates,  such  as  parts  of  Herefordshire,  Shropshire  and  Wales,  ';• 
it  is  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  quarts,  which  extra  measure  hardly  makes  out  for  the 
deficiency  in  quality,  especially  in  some  wet  seasons,  k  being  late  ripe  on  these  cold 7^ 
landsy  is  thick  skinned  of  course,  and  never  dry,  nor  of  a  good  colour,  •     •  .'.ii 

I  will  here  beg  leave  to  give  my  opinion,  that  a  general  reflation  by  wel^t,  xvouU 
be  much  preferable  to  equaTi^^ine  the  measure,  for  several  rexisons;  but  a  most  prliicipat  -'* 
one  is, '  it  would  be  a  much  tairer-rway  to  set  an  assize  of  bread  from,  than  inea*'*^ 
sure ;  for  I  know  very  well,  that  a  busl)ol  of  wheat  in  Worcestershire,  of  die  growtb  of '^ 
1791  or  1793,  ^^^U  make  on  the  average,  ^eyen  pound  of  dough,  or  six  pound  of  breads  ^' 
more,  than  the prodv^ce  of  179a.  ,  J;:am  not  able  to  sayr^wbedierprovisiobsarelikely^^i 
to  rise  or  fall.  -  ,.    ,1    ..        .     •   •.     ::•••••  .-.m  •  f:..  'i '.•''*.:  :»i  *      »"^'>n 

The  public  roads  are  in  pretty  good  order;  but  the  pnvate  nxids,  ihgenend^j^re  ini^A  '^ 
negle.5^ed.  ^,1  know  of  no  improvement.in  the  ihaking'bf  roads,  that  has  b6e^  b^r'^' 

found, pm,,i- :  ;   :-'".  ;•  *;^.  ;;.;.  .-•    *•  -    -*.  •  •  '   X- -•';-;..  4i.^.uMo.  \iirc4.w.f  iii 
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The  iarm-bocses  and  offices  are  not  on  a'igood  cohitrafbidn ;  and  the  slraatlon  Jitiiost 
Knerally  ill  chosen,  which  is  often  attended  with  great  loss  to  the  occupier.  Houses, 
sc  for  feeding  cattle  \n  winter,  should  be  encouraged,  as  such  feeding  adds  greatly  to 
=3e  dung-JiiU,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

The  leases  commonly  granted,  are  for  twenty-one  years  ;  but  many,  according  to 
lie  circumstances  and  opinion  of  the  proprietors.  Covenants  ought,  and  generally  do, 
nestridk  tenanu  from  getting  more  than  three  crops  without  a  clean  summer's  fallow. 
[  do  not  see  how  the  rotation  of  crops  can  be  laid  down  in  leases  ;  for  often,  when  a 
ivheat  or  bean  crop  have  failed  in  spring,  from  the  grub  or  otherwise,  I  have  seen 
ring  crops  put  in  successfully  upon  one  ploughing.  But  the  farmer  should  be  con* 
led  to  spend  the  whole  produce  on  the.  premises ;  manage  and  depasture  properly, 
and  to  leave  the  farm,  at  the  expiration  of  his. lease,  in  such  a  situation  as  will  be  a  fair 
entrance  to  a  succeeding  occupier. 

I  have  seen  two  farmers  upon  the  same  sort  *  of  soil,;  manage  .tidelr.  land  verj'  difTcr* 
etitly,  according  to  the  custom  of  each  covuity;«yet  both  l^ve  well,,  and  hpxh  get 

money.  .    •        '     '    "•  "•''  ••       ''••       •     . 

*  The  brge  farmers  have  certainly  a  turn  to  improvement :  the  small' ones  have  not  an 
cq>portunity  ;  but  there  are  fifty  inventions  inti  oduccd,  and  the  sensiblefarmer  unfortunately 
tees  hardly  one  that  will  answer.  Proprietors  granting  leases  for  afSufScient  Icn^tb'of 
time,  would  tend  to  excite  a  spirit  of  improvement  in  the  occupiers,  not  only  m  the 
tillage  land,  bat  in  the  grass  land  and  planting*  The  latter  pra£kice  I  am  sorry  to  see 
negleSed ;  as  in  most  tarms  there  ar:  some  pieces,  or  placks,  that  might  be  fixed  for 
some  kind  of  plantation.  The  improvement  of  old  quickset  fences,  I  think  the  coun« 
Irj  more  behind  in,  than  in  most  others. 

'  The  improvement  in  stock,  is  rapidly,  increasing — I  mean  in  the  beast  and  sheep 
lund :  'the  breed  of  horses  (that  most  useful  of  all  animals),  leaves  room  for  great  im* 
vement.    If  gentlemen  of  property  would  but  keep  stallions  of  the  true  use^l  sort, 
their  tenants  and  neighbours,  paying  for  the  same,  the  breed  might  be  improved, 
will  Slot  pretend  to  point  out  what  sort  would  be  more  useful,  only,  diat  the  clean 
legged,  free  from  hair  as  much  as  possible,  are  easily  kept  clean,  and  arc  most  healdiy. 

There  is  one  inconvenience  'much  against  irtiproveiiients  in  farms,  where  the  did  in- 
»a^CT  run  very  small,  zs  from  onie  to  three  or  four  acres  each,  intermixbd,  and  the 
dwncn  not  inclined  to  accommodate  each  other,  which  I  am  very  often  sorry  to  see : 
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*  OBSBUVATIOKS,  3Y  MR.  LUCAS^  6P  HANBukv^  OK  TH$  VcEEPltfO'  6^  liAV 

IN    FERPlETUAL   TILLACr.'  '  "' '    '*  '"*• 


o; 


That  ruinous  system  of  keeping' hnd  in  a  state  of  constant  dOaget  wiraomt  Uf 

termediat^  rest  by  pasturing^,  is  bat  too  common  tbroliRbout  die  coui||ty  of  Woica 

,  ^making  only  a  few  exceptions).  The  disproportion  of  nluge  oonyerccdtinto  a  tjemnoc^^By 

'  pasture  for  two  or  three  years,  In  order  to'  renovate  and  acquire  fixiih:  nutrimett  W .d^Hic 

dung  of  sheep  9nd  other  ahimak^  is  oiily  frbm  ted  tp  tweh:e  acres  in  one  hnodied;        — 
-  ,  t.       1  t     ij.^_  ./•  _^  i^  . ._  _..  1....J*— J  ..1^.^.  but  much  bcciec      a 


whereas  it  oujght,  and  should  be,  'forty-nvc  in  one  huiidr€d»  at  least;  i 
'It' was  fijfty. '  Thesysteth  Pursued,  isrnoC  the  samejn  all  p^  of  die  countyvbardianBSi 


as  ^e'soil  Wies  in  di^crcnt'  disn-ifts  ;>.  yet  all  fnanifesUy  gliding  to  die  same 
tive  purposes  (the  impoverishment  of  the  land).    It  is  customary  on  tlie'heavy'ioilit 
.''itei*  a  summer  fallow,  ito  sow.  wheat  for  a  first  .crop ; — die  second  crop,  beans^  die 
'<^'saiiigwin'tert-  after  the  beans,  the  land  is  prepared  for  baiiey ;  aiid  oii  die  dmd'r 
'l^of  barley,  seed&  are  sown,  generally  a  mixmrc  ofcbvcr  ind  trefoil,  but  somedmes 

*  'red  cloven  The  ensuing  summer  the  seeds  are  mowii  for  fodder,  ind  sotnrfimc^ 
;  'tinfrequently,  they  are  mown  a  second  time  for  somI.  The  Michaelmas  fidlowtiigt  I 
' '  the  fiuh  year  from  the  fallow,  die  land  is  broken  up,  and  wlieat  planted  dierOQO. ;. 

*  "so  on  progressively,  for  any  number  of  visars.  T!}xe  consequences  of  this  system  '^ 

baodry  is,  the  land  becomes  exhaustedi  of  its  natural  |;oodri^;  foidy  impoiv 

subjea  to  all  sorts  of  weeds,  and  a  regular  diminudon  of  its  valAe,  in  so  grest  a  de|_ 
.  'that  supposing,  for  one  instance^  a  jEirmer'was  put  in  possession  of  a  certain  qnadc^ 

*Iand,  in  so  high  a  state  of  cultivaitidn  as  to  produce  from  twenty-five  td  twenty-seiyai 
.  twenty-eight  bushelsof  wheat  per  acre,  and  So  in  proportion  ot  barley,  oats,  beans,  &c. 

and  he  w^as  allowed  to  pursue  the  aforementioned  plan  of  mana^cmentfor  twenty  yon 

-there  Is  not  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt,  but  the  produce  of  tlut  land  would  be  diitni-^ 
;   nishcd  at  the  end  of  the  term,  seven  or  eight  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  so  in 
.  portion  of  all  other  grain.     And  again,  look  at  this  system  of  husbandry  in  as 
'  point  of  view — if  a  gentleman  is  a  proprietor  of  an  estate  (ullage),  occupied  by  a  t 

of  the  beforementioned  description,  supposing  him  to  be  certain  of  quitting  at  die  1 
..!  piration  of  a  Ihnitcd  time,  the  c^entlenian  has  the  mortification  to  find  his  estate  all  t 
'  state  of  tillage,  impoverished,  foul,  exhausted  of  nutriment,  diminidied  in  value, 

to  the  succeeding  tenant,  incapable  of  any  diingbut  a  general,  fallow,  ai^  a 


chanec  in  the  system  of  agriculture.     In  soon,  very  considerable  allowances  are  hc^ 
qucndy  made,  to  induce  a  man  to  succeed  such  a  miserable  si 


sloven  and  robber. 

The  real  cause  of  all  this  mischief,  to  the  land  proprietor,  to  die  commiiniiy,  ant 
particularly  to  posterity,  is  a  very  general  and  obvious  defeift  in  the  covenant  beiweca 
landlord  and  tenant,  wherein  the  tenant  is  alloMfcd  almost  an  unlimited  power  of  ploagh. 
ing  the  tillage  how  he  pleases,  excepting  a  few  flixhsy  restri£dons»  which  gcoerallf 
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UriEt  AND  REGUtATIOlrt  FOR  TH«  f«TABLMHMB»T '<>»  A  *d]B>«TY,«»-^^ 


THAT  iWi.:*Pcicry  iliaH  commcAoc  ^  the  fi«t Tliurilir  In .SAt^iliW.  W,  ao4tfai  amip.tHlK*^^.*  .^ 
of  pTrSiurcillS^i  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Br^  /  '.<;  ^7»..  <i-^-!  -  ••  '   •  ^  -  *   \  .  ,J 

XL  That  the  memberi  ihall  dine  together  wii^i1i^,^^,T^^^fM^.f^^y^^  '  "^  ~ 


Dinoec^to:  be  pr'>viJcd-«t'  half-a* crown  pef  iiead^  ind  lu 

•     i» iVlIf- 1_         .1 «L^     i-fti     1-    .k.^M^J    #^>     » 


kd  at '  half-a.crown  Def  }ieaa»  ind  lia]^i.crown  ferllquQrf.  Ice,  w tto  tlir  veckflnmf 

Dotje»:cea.riYC:»KtlJ^nKteac>,.M;hen  the. bill  itealkd  for/ whieb  will  be  » wave  atflx(»*clock:.My  ncmbc  _^ .  . 

attendVng,'  to  gi\c  notice  to. the  landlord  oC the iiio^.ont.w«c^ kei^f  aichn»e>tUif,'bl  pay  halMicffMm Cir'dfvw^    ^ 
vbiditoiiut  be  provided  according,  to  ^hc  number  eipemd^'    {         ..;.       ■*  . -iSw       *  ^r*v    .ii"7'*:M*       ^'^ 

N.3.  It  iihoprd,  that  the  notice  Ycqliirvd'  fniiiabtcntliiig  tncmberi  ViH  apprnr  iiMieifary»Mdbf  clicaKbllf  «Mi^  7 


III..  That  anv.  three  or  moreiniembcnattembldd'al'ifdkwld,  shall  bantliin^poifcr  to  tiawiiift.ioy  kid^cai  «i„4 

affairi  relating  fo  thii  Society.      rM,.^ri  .;'!    /,^>f.ihj  10  lUUi^ait   O't:  »«•    *. -*<-/;     *     ;.     *    -". 

"^    -«  .....  ,e  mem>e(irsb3j]l  accctlcwtdi^i^  agrtemedtofthethUiMfaiki'eif  BklJor^^ 

^d  into  the  i8tK  of  Septembc^i  i799>.j».|heifolUwif^tcrmra «.*)-'  •i  •:•  "0»'L  •,  ''t  h*^ 


IV.    That  all'vrh*)  hrcome 
Kcmertcnand-fircdon,  entci 


**  and  let  this  purpQse^  x^c  will  be  ready  aod  wilting toacrvD  (at  least  ih'our  turai)»aa  Siirveyotaof  the  Roadi  m    .^ 
**  our  rtspcAivf  p^rikhes  ;  ana'wc  ttp>ngly  recommend  to  the  parithiohera  .to  appoint  lucb  penonf^ti  ahattb^' 
*'  most  likely  to  execute  the  dutici  of  that  office,  with  regularity*  Impartiality,  ar.d  diligence.** 


Signed,  **  William  Wakcman,  John  Darke.  Jamet  Martin,  R.  Speed! man,  Jahii  Parsons,  Heorr  White.  1^ 
^  Bltdlc,  Ro^cr  Parry,  William  Ueclus.  William  Freeman,  ThomaaGibbt|  Charles  Tidmanh,  JohaBridbMuI 
« John  Alcock,  Isaac  Kind.  »#  # 

'*  The  ab«ve  Subscribers  give  notice  to  alt  parishes  adjacent,  that  if  the  repairs  of  their  respeAfvc  roads  a 
**  more  seriously  attended  to  than  they  kuvebeen  (the  Statute  Labour  for  which,  duly  performod,  wUl  iaa 
*^  measure  be  lutficient),  they  are  determined  to  unite  in  indidtng  such  defaulteri.'* 

That  in  order  to  excite  the  steady  attention  of  the  several  members  of  this  Society,  to  the  improvcnicat  •£ tiM 
rods  In  their  respective  parishes,  and  diffuse  a  general  knowledge  of  the  plan  and  intent  of  this  institutioai  cbcs« 
rules  and  regulations,  together  with  the  following  advico  to  Surveyors,  shall  bo  printed  on  a  large  papsr^  ia 
the  moit  legible  manner,  and  framed  and  fixed  up  in  the  hall  or  most  frequented  room,  in  tlie  dwcliiiig*koiMa 
•f  each  of  the  taid  munbers,  as  wcU  as  oa  the  church  doors,  ia  the  laarkeUj  aod  I  '  -  -  - 
their  acighhourhood.  ' 


oCh«  i^lacu  of fliUk  iMC^ia 
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ADVICE   TO*  SURVEYORS   07   THE   HIGHWAYS,   AKD   ALL   PERSONS   £MPL< 

IN    FORMING   OR   REPAIRING    THKM. 

•  #  ■« 

The  puMic  reads  aod  his^vayt  in  many  p^rts  of  the  countiei  of  Gloucester  and  Worcciter,  having  by  t 
clc£c,  become  founderous  and  unsafe  for  travelling,  an.  Association  for  enforcing  the  due  execution  o\  tl 
Lavty  hat  been  emeicd  into  by  gentlemen  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bredon-Hill  ;  who  wish  to  d 
tcrious  attention  of  Surveyors  ot  the  Hik^liways,  to  an  objrtt  of  such  impoit.tnce,  and  animate  them  to  a 
ami. faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  ;  and  to  such  of  them  as  are  lyot  well  skilled  in.the  mr»tt  essentMi  part, 
9ice,  tfar  fcllowin^  casv  Jirc^ioo^  are  rccomipendcd.  (4da^rcd  to  almost  any  soil  or  situa;iyn). 

TO  MAKE  A  GOOD.  DURABLE  ROAD. 

The  ifltcfiScd  road  being  laid  out,  the  surface  of  the  natural  soil  should  not  be  reduced  to  a  dead  level, 
OMinded  fron  the  trenches  that  are  wa^i  to  carry  off'rh^  water;  it  should  then  be  laid  with  ^'WaU  brushwuo 
as  is  cut  from  the  hedges),  the  twigs  Icing  crnsswive  the  road,  or  with  furse,  or  both  mixed,  and  upon 
•tones,  pbcing  the  largest  at  the  bottom^  and  decreasing  in  utc  to  the  gravel,  or  whatever  small  mater 
liave  for  the  lajt  Amah  to.  the  covering. 

N.  B.  No  stMie  should  be  used  for  "nviaking  or  rqpalring  the  roads,  but  such  ai  has  been  eiposed  to  the 
Cvclvc  montht  at  least ;  as  trhen  fiat  ukcn  out  of  the  c^uar.y,  it  is  Koft  and  mouldcrin){. 

%*  Small  stooetf  which  lie  in  great  quantities. on  some  parts  of  Bredon  and  other  hills,  are  excellent  ra 
•ad  mi^ht  be  colle^ed  and  laid  in  heaps  at  a  reasonable  cx^nce,  for  the  use  of  the  highways. 

It  it  also  mo«c  earnestly  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  such  Surveyon,  th?r  no  read  c^n.be  well  p 
to  receive  the  materials,  nor  prescr^-f  d  in  a  good  sta^e  afterwards,  unless  the  hed[;es  and  ditches  by  the  sides 
srcproperly  cut  and  opened,  at  the  usual  seasons  d.ircdied  by  A6i  of  Parliament  for  that. purpose;  and  cqf 
drAint  laid  in  proper  situations,  fpr  diverting  any  stream  or  watercourse  that  might  be  injurious  thereto;  : 
t)ut  unlets  asufScient  foundation  of  furze  and  green  brushwood,  as  abovemcntiotied,  be  laid  under  theston 
vcl  or  other  matcria!Sf  tlie  ezpence  and  labour  will  in  a  great  measure  be  thrown  awa/>  and  in  no  degree 
^lic  intended  purpose  of  public  utility  and  advantage. 

Every  person  (of  ajiy  observation)  must  be  sensible  that  the  beauty  of  the  country  is  very  considerably 
W  the  lopping  and  pollarding  of  t/ucs,  groining  by  the  sides  of  hi(^hway»  ;  and  it  has  been  foi>nd  by  cx^ 
tw  theooje^of  preserving  the  roads  by  kuchpraaice,  is  not  obtained  ;  the  obstru^ion  of  the  sun  and  wi 
log  chiefly,  if  aot  altogrtl-er,  from  the  hedges  being  uncut,  and  often  placed  upoi  high  banks,  which  prevc 
lieat  and  air  from  having  that  g*>oderfcd  which  would  naturally  proceed  from  them  without  these  hinde 
on  thccomraryy  trees  do  a£kually  defend  the  highways  from  rain  in  summer;  and  in  winter  they  can  be  of 
no  prejudice^  being  deprived  of  their  leaves  during  the  whole  of  that  se:ison  :  rhci^e  considerations  art  ali 
earnestly  recomoicDdM  to  the  attention  of  all  concerned  in  the  making  or  repairing  of  roads. 

It  U  vciy  evident,  that  roads  are  materially  damaged  by  the  over-loading  of  narrow- wheeled  carriages  c 
to  laws  and  the  general  Turnpike  A^  expressly  declares,  <<  That  no  waggon,  or  other  four-wheeled  c 
having  the  Celliesof  Lhe  wheels  of  less  breadth  tlun  six  inches,  shall  pass  on  any  turnpike  road  with  more  tl 
hones;  nor  any  cart^  or  other  two-wheeled  carriage,  having  ihe  fellies  of  the  wheels  of  less  breadth  t 


moved,  the  ruts  and  quarters  filled  and  levelled,  and  occasional  supplies  of  stone  and  f^rave)  laid  rhercon, 
mann:r  as  to  render  the  surface  of  the  roads  smooth,  regular  and  easy,  (the  nrglcd  ot  which  has  been  foi 
tstmely  prejudicial  and  inconvenier.t) :  it  might  therefore  be  very  proper,  that  each  parish  should  leave  a  si 
number  of  labourers  for  that  particular  work ;  and  that  each  of  those  labourers  should  be  appointed  to  take  c 
crrtaio  prvrtJon  or  cxrcnl  of  ri ad»  and  to  keep,  the  part  allotted  to  him  in  perfeA  order :  such  managemeo 
cCoAuafly  preserve  toe  roads,  and  prcvcni  the  ne<;eMixy  of  more  expensive  repairs,  which  must  otherwise 
«|uently  wanting. 

If  the  method  prescribed  hyiUt  general  Road  A^,  of  tiie  rj  G<o.  |.  for  the  stating  rnd  settling  of  Sui 
acconntv  was  more.ktri^ly  observed,,  instead  of  the  manner  too.  generally  adopted,  of  passing  those  at 
without  any  prcviouit examination,  at  the  special  sessjonshfld  annually  for  the  highways,  when  (by  reasoi 
•liort  time  aliotted  for  the  business  of  that  meeting)  it  is  impossible  for  the  magistrates  to  enter  intoa  tl 
investigation  of  lu/ch  accounts  i  It  rpight  have  a  very  serviceable  effc^  upon  the  conduct  of  Surveyors,  b] 
peUing  thcai  to  ^  more  pundual  and  regular  performance  of  so  necessary  a  part  of  their'duty :  it  is  thcrcfo 
wsshedy  that  the  magistrates  who  attendat  such  special  sessions,  would  resolve  in  future,  that' all  Survcvoi 
irnder  a  full  and  particular  account,  as  veil  of  all  work  and  duty  performed  by  teams  and  labourers  ;  as  all 
^acatSy  cempoftitioosi  and  sums  of  money  by  them  received  and  expendec^^  for  the  amendment  andprtM 
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•fthc  liigKvayi  witliSn  their  reips^lve  parhheii  and  that  no  tuch  accotmrt  be|>AtieJ  at  rjcli  ipecial  seuioatp 
Us%  it  sliall  .ippc;«r  fo  have  been  previously  produced  at  a  nublic  meeting  of  the  inbabitaatt  (testihed  by  thcaisnafart 
of  at  Icisr  two  of  them),  and  sfcct  wards  ex.imincd  and  allowed  by  a  uroper  magistraCfi  according  to  the  dircftioiia 
of  the  bcforcmentioncc  A£i  of  Parliaments  and,  in  order  thit  all  theSurvcyurt  ip^j  have  due  notice  of  auch  ictolu* 
fiuni.  it  is  proposed,  Titnt  (he  i.ime  be  iiucrtt'd  in  the  inttru^ioni  subjoinrd  to  their  warrants  of  apfoimment.  It 
may  be  rcau>njl>ly  presumed,  that  the  Legislature  intended  the  Surveyors'  accounts  should  be  examined  by  the 
nearest  m;i};t»trkte,  who,  from  his  own  ob«ervatUO|  or  from  local  evidence,  might  be  able  to  judge  in  what  maa* 
ncr  the  jucy  haa  been  performed. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Association  wish  to  have  It  thoroughly  understood,  that  at  tbe]r  are  absolutely  determiorA 
toexrri  r!>eir  utmost  power  and  influence,  in  putting  the  lawi  respcding  the  highways  into esccution,  and  ccferc* 
ins:  the  s'me ;  so  they  will  be  willing,  ready,  and  happy,  to  give  every  friendly  assistance  and  encourajgcmentv  !• 
tuch  at  shall  conform  to  their  duty  in  (his  matter,  which  is  so  eisentiai  to  the  comfort  and  advaata^  ottbc  adgb* 

bourhood. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  no  person  will  become  Members  of  this  Society,  wno  are  not  really  and  carncrtly 
disposed  to  aA  up  to  the  spirit  of  its  inititutiun,  and  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  promoting  its  t^bjefty  which  la 
the  improvement  of  the  roads  in  their  res;^dtive  parikhet  particularly,*  and  in  the  neighbourhood  ia  general  :  to 
impress  this  object  more  forcibly,  the  following  very  pertinent  observations  ije  cztradcd  from  a  charge  dclivcreA 
to  the  Grand  Jury,  at  a  quirter-scssions  for  the  county  of  Worcester. 


<<  Bad  Roads  are  the  only  blemish  and  disgrace  of  this  our  country ;  bajipy  beyond  every  other  Sn  the  kin; 

in  its  situation,  soil,  variety,  and  plenty  of  produce,  which  extends  to  every  necessary  oflifc:  whyare  wr,  m  ro- 

tpeA  to  our  highways,  behind-hand  witn almost  all  our  borderers?  let  us  vindicate  ourselves  fron  thefcproacbcs  of 

<ytry  traveller  ;  not  for  his  sake  abne,  but  our  own  {  for  not  to  mention  the  loss  that  all  our  trade*  commerce 

and  husbandry  sustain  from  the  badness  of  our  roads«  it  deprives  the  country  of  its  social  pleasum  and  conaeitefia  t 

you  too  well  know  that  in  ihe  winter,  when  the  chearlcss  season  of  the  year  invites,  and  requiret,  aodety  mod 
.  ^..    -.^,_   ..  _  . /►  __?_LL ^ ..^, # .     ..  -  be  kept  up,  wsihosc 

to  a  thamrful  de« 

the  fiult  liefp  Ao 

Taft  of  inattention  is  ccruin ;  and  an  evil  to  which  we  ought,  all  of  us,  endeavour  to  ap^y  •  remedy  as  ur  ae 
we  are  able  ;  by  duly  enforcing  the  prcunt  laws  for  tho  antadmeat  of  ihe  highways.  lUUilitabaU  plcata  te 

wisdom  of  I'arliamcnt  to  furnish  us  with  better.'* 
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TO  THE  READER. 


It  is  requested,  that  this  Paper  may  be  returned  to  the  E 
of  Agriculture,  at  its  office  in  London,  with  any  additions 
marks  and  observations  which  may  occur  on  the  perusal,  w. 
on  the  margin^  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient. 

It  is  hiardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Board  does  not 
sider  itself  responsible,  for  any  fact  or  observation  cont; 
in  this  Report,  which  at  present  is  printed  and  circul 
for  the  purpose  merely  of  procuring  farther  informatioi 
specting  the  husbandry  of  this  district,  and  of  enabling  c 
one,  to  contribute  his  mite,  to  the  improvement  of  the  cou 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  regard  to  al 
other  counties  in  the  united  kingdom;  and  will  be  hap] 
give  every  assistance  in  its  power,  to  any  person  who  ms 
desirous  of  improving  his  breed  of  cattle^  sheep^  &c.  or  of  tx 
any  useful  experiment  in  husbandry. 

Loudon,  January,  1795* 
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COUNTY  OF  HERTFORD. 
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SITU  A  TION. 

xleRTFORDSHiiiif  oc  HartfordshirCf  is  an  inbnd  county^ 
bounded  by  Bedfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire  tov^ards  the  north 
and  west,  Buckinghamshire  towards  the  west,  Essex  towards  the 
east,  and  Middlesex  towards  the  south;  and  situated  between  the 
parallels  of  51  degrees  37  minutes  and  52  degrees  5  minutes 
north  latitude.    According  to  Halley,  it  contains  45i»ooo  acres* 
Rivers  and  Streams.        The  principal  rivers  are  the  Lea  ami 
the  Colne ;  and  ihese  are  composed  of  many  inferior  streams, 
most  of  whose  sources  lie  within  the  county,  and  join  the  prin« 
cipal  rivers  at  different  distances  from  their  source.    The  Lea 
rises  near  Leagrave  in  Bedfordshire,  enters  Hertfordshire  near 
Bower  Heath,  and  traverses  the  county  in  a  direction  nearly  from 
north-west  to  south*east,  to  its  conflux  with  the  Stort,  about  a  * 
mile  east  of  Haddesden ;  then  runs  nearly  south,  and  Continues 
with  that  river,  for  the  most  part,  the  boundary  of  the  county 
towards  the  east.    The  Maran,  or  Mimerum,  rises  near  Frog- 
more  in  Hitchin  hundred ;  and  with  the  Beane,  which  rises  near 
Cromer  in  Odsey  hundred,  joins  the  Lea  near  Hertford.    Thf 
sources  of  the  Rib  gre  near  Buiitingford  in  E^wintree  hundred  i 
is  increased  in  its  course  by  the  waters- of  the  Quin,  which  rises 
near  Biggin  in  the  same  hundred,  and  joins  the  Lea  between 
Hertford  and  Ware.    From  these  rivers  united,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metro)H>lis  derive  a  leading  comfort  of  life,  conveyed  to 
them  by  the  New  River.  The  source  of  the  Ash  is  also  in  Edwin* 
tree  hundred :  it  rises  near  Upperwick,  and  falls  into  the  Lea 
about  a  mile  below  Ware.    The  Stort  rises  in  Essex;  is  navi« 
gable  from  Bishops  Storford  (o  its  junction  with  the  Lea^  which 


it  also  navigable  from  Hertford  to  the  Thames.  Several  other 
small  streams*  whose  sources  are  also  in  Hertfordshire,  fall  into 
the  Srort,  which  is  principally  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
county  towards  Essex,  from  near  Bishops  Storford,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Lea.  The  Vcrulam»  Verlam,  or  Mpse  rivcr»  rises  in 
Dacorum  hundred*  near  Marget-strcet»  and  the  confines  of  Bed- 
.  fordshircj  runs  nearly  south  south-cast  to  St.  Albans*  and  by  the 
quondam  walls  of  the  Roman-  Verulam ;  from  thence  nearly 
south*  watering  some  meadows  in  its  course*  till  it  loses  its  name 
and  consequence  near  Colney-street*  in  the  river  Colne,  which  is 
there  a  small  stream*  and  rises  near  Kix*  or  Kits-End*  in  Middle* 
sex,  tailing  nesirly  a  northern  course  to  North  Mims,  then  north- 
west to  Coney  Heath*  and  from  thence  nearly  south-west  to  its 
conflux  v^th  the  Muse*  being  joined  near  the  conflux  by  a  small 
stream  which  rises  near  Elstree.  The  classic  Verulam*  now  under 
this  adjective  name  (Colne)  runs  nearly  south-west  to  Watford, 
then  west  by  south  to*  and  about  a  mile  and  half  beyond  Rick- 
mansworth;  and  from  thence  nearly  south*  till  it  leaves  the 
county.  The  Gade*  which  rises  also  in  Dacorum  hundred*  near 
Gaddcsden*  and  the  confines  of  Buckinghamshire*  joins  near  Cor- 
ner Hall  the  Bulburn  river*  which  rises  near  Penley  Hall  in  the 
same  hundred ;  takes  firom  the  junction  nearl/  a  south  by  east 
direction*  runs  through  Lord  Clarendon's  and  Lord  Essex's  parks 
at  Kings  Langlcy  and  Cashiobury*  and  th^n  nearly  south-west  to 
its  conflux  with  the  Chesham  river  neai*  Rickmansworth*  and 
junction  with  the  Colne. 

*  These  are  the  principal  streams  which  intersect  and  water  the 
*  County  of  Hertford  in  all  directions ;  and  as  they  would  unques- 
tionably be  of  the  utmost  consequence  (if  not  shackled  by  mill 
owners)  in  watering  the  adjoining  meadows  and  low  groundSi  in 
a  county  which  produces  so  little  natural  grass*  I  considered  it  my 
duty  thus  far  to  describe  them ;  and  shall,  in  its  proper  place* 
point  out  the  advantages  derivable  therefrom.  The  nine  sister 
springs  of  the  celebrated  Cam  at  Ashwcll,  the  source  of  the  Hiz 
near  Hitchin,  and  the  sources  of  other  rivers*  are  in  this  county. 
C«M/s«~..Thc  grand  junction  canal*  from  Branston  wharf  oa 
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the  Coventry  canal  to  Old  Brentfof d«  where  it  joiilj  the  Thames* 
'  enters  the  county  of  Hertford  above  Berkhamsted,  and  follows  thA 
course  of  the  Bulburn  and  Gade  to  JtJckmansworth ;  and  from 
thence  the  course  of  the  Colne,  till  it  leaves  the  county :  and  a: 
navigation  has^  been  m  contemplation  fit>m  St.  Albans*  by  thc^ 
Muse  and  Colno,  to^  join  the  gtand  junction  canal  below  Cashio- 
bury  parkw  Gr^at  agricuUunA'  and  comixtercial  advantages  will 
be  derived  from  these  navigable  canals*  and  principally  from  the 
first*  to  this  and  the  other  counties  through  which  it  passes;  and 
I  understand  that  calculations  have  already  been  formed*  by 
which  it  appears  that  coals  from  the  great  Staffordshire  and*  War* 
wickshire  collieries  will  be  delivered  at  Crosslcy  hitl  (the  nearest 
distance  from  London  which  the  jealousy  of  a  certain  corporation 
will  permit  them  to  be  brought) »  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  thaiT 
-  they  can  be  purchased  in  the  port  of  London. 

The  proprietors  of  the  navigation  proposed  to  tunnel  under 
Crossley  hill*  but  I  now  understand  the  Earl  of  l^^cr,  actuated 
by  motives' of  patriotism  becoming  his  high  rank*  and  consonant 
with  his  philanthropy*  has- agreed  that  the  Rarigatlon  shall  pasr 
through  his  park :«— great  expence  in  tunneling  will  be  saved  tr 
the  proprietors*  arid  of  course  in  freight  to  the  public  thereby. 
By  this  navigation  coats  will  be  brought  through  Warwickshire; 
Northamptonshh-e,  and  Bedfordshire*  into  Hertfordshire*  asiar 
as  the  above  restriction  will  permit*  at  such  reasonable  prices  as 
will  enable  farmers  to  burn  lime  therewith*  for  the  purposes  oT 
agriculture  with  some  prospect  of  success*  and  compenratioii' 
from  the  €rops  produced  thereby.    It  is  therefore  the  business  of 
this  Honourabh  Board  to  investigate  the  ground  of  restriction^ 
and  removQ  the  same  if  found  injurious  to  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture. 

General  2)rxrr//)/io;i.—— Hertfordshire  is  deemed  the  first  cora* 
county  in  the  kingdom ;  and' very  properly  so*  for  with  the  requi- 
site advanta^^  of  climate*  and  of  the  rarious  manures  brought 
from  London*  to  aid  the  productionof  the  most  valuable  crops* 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  soil  is  properly  tillage  land.  The  uneven 
surface  of  the  county^  varied  through  its  whole  extent  with  hiU 
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and  dalcj  affords  natural  drainage,  and  all  the  various  aspeas 

under  heaven. 

.  5o//.— — The  prevailing  soil  is  a  strong,  red>  shelvy  clay,  inti- 
mately mixed  with  flints  covering  chalk,  generally  of  an  excellent 
quality,  which  lies  at  diiFercnt  depths  from  the  surface,  and  points 
out  to  the  husbandman  a  nevcr«fa|ling  and  unrivalled  source  of  • 
improvement.    This  soil,  and  this  substratum,  the  mode  of  til- 
lage, and  the  implements  used  in  the  culture  thereof,  will  be 
strongly  marked  in  the  subsequent  Report* 
*  The  remaining  soils  consist  of  the  various  gradations  of  loam 
from  the  strongest  to  the  weakest  kind,  more  or  less  intermixed 
with  gravel,  principally  of  the  flinty  sort,  and  with  chalk,  which 
(though  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule),  may  be  said 
every  where  to  obtain,  and  no  where  to  predominate :  a  small 
portion  of  moor,  or  peat  earth,  in  the  beds  of  some  of  the  rivers 
and  low  meadows  adjoining  thereto,  the  quantity  and  depth  of 
which  has  not  yet  b^en  ascertained^  nor,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  converted  in  any  one  instance  to  the  valuable  purposes 
for  which  it  is  adapted :  and  a  soil  widely  differing  from  all  the 
rest,  very  fortunately  of  no  great  extent,  and  confined  to  one  cor* 
ner  of  the*  county,  consisting  of  a  hungry  clay  or  loam,  full  of 
small  blue  pebbles,  and  only  fit  for  the  growth  of  underwood. 
.    These  soils  (the  two  last  excepted)  have  been  indiscriminately 
scattered  by  the  hand  of  sportive  nature  all  over  the  face  of  the 
county ;  and  frequently,  veryfrequently,  they  may  all  be  found 
in  the  smalf  compass  of  a  field  of  four  or  five  acres.    Uniformity 
of  soil  is  scarce  any  where  to.  be  met  with,  except  in  the  low  flat 
lands  by  the  rivers  sides,  and  in  dells,  the  staple  thereon,  fre* 
quently  to  a  great  depth,  having  been  washed  down  from  the  up. 
lands  by  the  heavy  rains  from  time  to  time  for  ages  past,  and 
there  depo:»ited  when  the  vehicle  which  had  conveyed  it  thither 
had  evaporated.— The  made  soils  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mar- 
ket*towns  and  vilbges  are  out  of  the  question. 

Strata.  Having  thus  attempted  to  give  the  only  general  de- 
fcription  of  the  infinitely  varied  and  mixed  soils  of  Hertfordsliire 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  the  now  prevailing  prac- 
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ice  of  sinking  pits,  for  the  purpose  of  chalking  the  surrounding 
iand  therefrom,  enables  me  to  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  a  section  of 
the  soil,  to  the  depth  of  40  or  50  feet.  In  general,  the  basis  of 
such  section  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  deep  bed  of  chalk  ;<  the 
superstructure,  an  irregular  indenture,  of  chalk  and  earth*pillars ; 
the  earth -pillars  broadest  at  top,  and  narrowing  as  they  descend ; 
the  chalk-pillars  broadest  at  the  bottom^  rising  conically,  and 
narrowing  as  they  ascend  to  the  surface :— the  chalk-pillars,  fre- 
quently ascend  to  the  surface,  make  part  of  the  staple,  and  the 
whole  extent />f  the  apex  is  visible  in  ploughed  lands.  The  earth* 
pillars  have  been  found  to  descend  50  feet  and  upwards,  to  the.no 
small  mortification  of  the  chalk-pit  diggers,  who  are  frequently 
obliged  to  abandon  a  pit  which  they  have  sunk  in  an  earth  pillar, 
to  the  depth  of  20  feet  and  upwards,  and  sink  in  a  fresh  spot  with  • 
better  hopes  of  success. 

This  general  rule  admits,  however,  of  many  exxeptions ;  the 
chalk,  in  several  parts  of  the  county,  is  covered  for  many  acres 
together  with  a  great  depth  of  earth,  which  often  renders  the 
question  of  a  chalk  basis  uncertain ;  and  the  downs  skirting  the 
county  towards  Cambridgeshire,  are  for  the  most  part  a  continued 
bed  of  hurlock,  or  bastard  chalk,  covered  with  a  very  thin  staple, 
producing  swest  but  scanty  herbage  for  sheep,  and  incapable  of 
any  further  improvement.  '  .        . 

Soils  so  widely  differing  in  depth,  strength,  and  quality,  in  the 
same  farm,  and  often  in  the  same  field,  will  necessarily  require 
farming  implements,  particularly  ploughs,  differing  in  their 
strength  of  construction,  though  made  on  the  same  principle. 
For  this  reason  I  annex  drawings  of  the  Hertfordshire  plough, 
and  endeavour  to  show  how  finely  this  very  simple  implement 
will  pulverize,  when  guided  by  the  best  ploughmen  in  the  king- 
dom; and  I  w;sh  much  I  could  show,  with  equal  success,  the 
operations  of  the  expert  Hertfordshire  leedsmcn. 

£x/^«/.— — This  county  is  said  to  contain- 451,000  statute- 
acres.  On  what  data  this  calculation  has  been  formed  I  know 
not;  but  I  much  doubt  whether  any  survey  has  been  hitheriO  made 
thereof  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  telied  on.  A  better  survey,  and 
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oa  a  larger  scale  than  any  jFct  made»  it  an  object  highly  meriting 
tthe  attention  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county.  But  this  cannot  be 
ticcomplished,  or  even  undertaken  by  a  surveyor,  without  very 
;unple  and  certain  encouragement;  and  as  1  humbly  conceive  that 
'the  great  and  kading  views  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  are,  to 
iimprove  the  husbandry  of  the  lands  now  inclosed,  promote  the 
iinclosuie  and  cultivation  of  the  commons  and  wastes,  and  increase 
nhe  number  of  useful  peasantry,  I  have  directed  my  attention  to 
i;hese  objects  s  being  aware,  that  to  ascertain  the  exact  average 
of  waste  lands,  or  number  of  inhabitants,  does  not  add  either  to 
\bc  one  or  the  other  ;  and  that  a  cursoiy  view  of  commons  and 
ivaste  lands  is  too  vague  a  foundation  to  build  a  tolerably  accu* 
jnue  calculation  of  future  produce  and  value,  when  inclosed,  sub^  ' 
•  ftividcdji  and  improved.  Wb^n  the  measure  is  adopted  and  carried 
into  effect,  the  end  proposed  by  that  measure  will  in  due  time  be 
sxcomplished. 

Gineral  StaU.  -Hertfordshire  contains  sao  parishes,  iS 
inarket-towns,  and  many  large  villages,  principally  on  the  great 
iioads  which  pass  through  it  to  distant  parts* 

Population.  ■  This  oounty  is.  very  populous- towards  the  Mid- 
dlesex and  Essex  sides.  I  bestowed  some  pains  and  expence  to 
ascertain  the  population  of  the  county;' but  as  I  could  not,  with* 
out  more  time  than  was  compatible  with  my  other  engagements^ 
ilistbgnish  betweea  the  constant  inhabitants,  and  those  whose  re- 
sidence was  temporary,  and  who  removsd  their  £imilies  to  London 
in  the  wintcrr,.  I  therefore  abandoned  a.  calculation  on  which  I 
«x>uld  not  Rly.  The  florid  countenances  of  the  living,  and  the 
«Jiurchyard  records  of  the.  dead»  ant  happy  and.  incontrovertible 
jiroofs  of  the  salubrity  of  the  Hertfordshire  air. 
.  Mad^  of  OqcupatiQM^^''-^Tht  genexal.descript20n  of  the  soil  of 
ljertfordsl)ire  leads  to  the  mannectn.w&ich  it  is.  necessarily  occu* 
]iied.  By  hr  the  greatest  passt  being  adapted  ta  tillage,  and  not 
ipeadow  or  pastttrQ,.tt  is  so  occupied,  except  what  is-  leservedlfor 
jikasure  in  the  parks  of  gentlemen,,  and  that  part  also  would,  be 
more  usefully  employed  in  ttUage..  . 

Jl  £mBi,  shouldi  be  of:  a.  sttflkient^ssxr  or  gieatnesa- to  afford: 
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constant  empl<^  t6  ft  ttoiti  6f  zdtqfiM  sff^hj^h  to  plodgii 
the  lands  tlierein.  There  are  many  fiirms*  partictilarljr  towafds 
London,  b.  low  this  sta/idard  ^  and  in  ^nenll  they  do  not  eiceed 
£ioo»  or  ^  lib  per  annum.-<-There  are  a  few  fiurms  fi-om  ^406 
to  £  600  and  Upvirards  per  knniitxl;  ' 
.  What  1  understand  by  th^  ^Otd  paitiire,  When  applied  to  Iah& 
in  general,  id  that  sort  of  land  which,  ih  contradistinction  to  iQ^ 
lage  land,  haji  long  prodaced»  o^  if  tonverted  id  |>asiure  will  cbn^ 
tinae  to  produce,  a  Sufficient  quahtity  of  good  liatural  grasi  fo^ 
pasture  or  hay.  The  cultivated  grasses  I  understand  to  bcf  cl6^ 
rer^  cinquefoil,  trefoil,  locenr,  ^ic. 

The  pastures  and  meadows  of  Heftf6fdshlr6  are  j^iindpaily  th^ 
hedge  greens  surrounding  the  arable  fields;  these'  are  of  different  * 
widths,  from  1^5  to  20  feeti  and  up#afrds :  the  gras^  thereon  is  in . 
general  mowed  and  made  into  hay;  and  when  the  fields  to  whiclt 
they  belong  are  fallow,  or  after  h^nrest»  afi^  depastured^  by'  the 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  manoKfd  by  theiar  dttng^  when  they  r^s6rt  to  *• 
the  hedge  greens  for  pasture^  or  ithe  adjoining  hiedgei  for  shad^ 
•r  shelter.  . . .  ^         '  '   . 

^  Live  Stock^-'^-The  stock  of  this  county  ^e  lior^eil  for  the 
plough,  milch  cows,  and  sheep,  principally  ewies.  Working  Bul^  - 
locks  are  kept  hj  some  gentlethelri ;  veify  few'  of  thesd  ai^  bttd  in 
the  coimty ;  nor  afe  their  brebdff  further  attended  to  than  aJs  they 
are  found  to  ans  yer  the  pufpoises  Of  tho^e^  Who  piirchks^  and  keepf 
them.  A  few  cart  horses  are  bl^d  in  th^  niord  disftanf  parts  of  the^ 
county,  from  mares  of  the  sattio  de^riptioh,' and  Whel^  a  stallion 
of  riie  draught  kind  is  in  moTcf  repute  than  Edlipsc.  Thtf  black 
cattle  are  the  produce  of  the  breeding  pai!t^  of  the' united  kingdom, 
Aldemey,  ^c* ;  the  workings  bullocks  are^  principally  bred  and 
broke  in  Sussex;  the  sheep  arc  in  general  from  Wiltshire,  and  thd 
west  country :  the'Wclchsheepare  plufchaJcd  for,  and  kept  in. 
parks  only.  The  Hertfordshire  ftitners'  derive-  from  the  plough' 
the  surest  and  most  ample- source  of  advantage  and  compensatioff 
for  their  industjy,  experience, -and  <ttpitals^  employed  in  husbati^ 
dry;  their  live  stock  must  therefor^'  lie*brcd,»and  tl^arbived'im* 
prov^,  before  it  cbme&  to  their  liands^  I'am  of  opinioft' that' the 
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finer  breed  of  milch  cows  and  sheep  will  not  ai>swcr  their  purpose^ 
as  their  feedings,  will  not.  s\iit  cither,  , .  . . ! 
r  Swine  are  a  profitable  stock  in  Hertfordshire,  and  attention  is 
paid  to  the  brc<ui  m  some  parts  thereof.  >,  yTorJving  bullocks,  or 
speyed  heifers  (for  both  are  wrought) ,  arc  certainly  bc^t  calcu- 
lated for  a  heavy  country  and  sof(  roads :  I  have  no  wish  to  enter 
die  lists  against  those. who  zfc  bullock  advocates,  ^nd  shall  con- 
triit  m>'$clf  witji  describing  Mr.  Casmajor's  manner  of  choosing,  ^ 
feeding,  shoeing,  Sec.  of  pxca  or  working  bullocks,  in  my  answer, 
toquqstion  litb., ,,,  .  >  ^,,  ,.  .  j;..  ,:,: 

OffVaier  Meudaws  in  g-^if^r^/,rT-r-Wherc  situations  and  cir- 
cumstances suit,  the  ni  plus  ,uUraqfv\ir2i  economy  is  obtained  by 
water  meadows ;  the  poorest  lands  yield  an  abundant  crop  by  wa- 
tering only, .  an'd  tlie  annual  return  of  tliat  crop  is  thereby  in- 
sured, while  water  runs  and  grass  grows. 

In  Dorsetshire,  Soniersetshirc,  Hampshiie,  slnd  Berkshire,  wa- 
tering of  meadows  h^s^  beea. long  practised. .  There  water  mea- 
dows  are  frequently  made  on  the  great  scale,  and  the  process  is 
attended  with  considerable  expcnce  in  the  outset,  therefore  the 
practice  should  be  well. understood  before  it  is  even  attempted  to 
be  carried  into  execution;  The!  theory  and  practice  are  as  follows : 
Suppose  a  tr;act  of  nearly,  lerel.  land,  containing  xoo  acres,  or. 
upwards,  declining  gently  to,  and  bounded  on  the  lower  side  by* 
a  river,  the  surface  of.  which ;  is  ;Considerablyi  below  the  level  of  . 
any  part  of  the  land  i  the  owner  of  thit  land  has  a  right  to  pen 
up  the  river  at  any  part  of  its  course  above  the  land,  where  he 
pleases,  to  cut  an  aqueduct  from  the  pen  or  dam  in  the  river  to 
the  land,  and  to  turn  thereby  all  or  any  part  of  the  water  in  the 
river  on  the  land  .when  he  think$  (roper,  or  at  certain  stipulated 
times.  • .      i'  .•::  •/.'..*'..::>**  .:.;:.'      .   '    ' 

Tbe^e  prelimiparies  are  absolutely  necessary  to  guard  the  owner 
from  future  interruptions^  as  the  conversion  of  land  into  water    * 
meadow  may  be -attended  with  oiore  expence  than  the  land  is'* 
worth,  prior  to  the  conversion.  ^  \,.    ; 

To  aicertai^i)  with,  precision  :theAine  and  expence  of  the  aque- 
,  duct»  a  level  is  taken  with  great  i  care 'from  the  upper  end  and 
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highest  side  of  the  land  to  be  watered,  and  the  line  thereof  marked* 
at  short  intervals  with  stakes,  till  it  cuts  the  river  above  where 
the  dam  is  n«adc,  if  a  more  eligible  place  does  not  offer  a  short 
way  higher  in  the  Viver.  'The  level  is  then  continued,  and  the 
line  thereof  marked  in  the  same  manner  aloAg  the  upper  side  of 
the  land  to  be  watered,  as  far  as  is  expedient,  the  stakes  show  the 
whole  course  of  the  aqueduct  before  it  is  cut,  and  the  length  . 
thereof,  the  leading  datum  for  calculation  is  thereby  easily  mea* 
surcd  and  usccrtiiincd. 

If  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  is  to  be  cut  through  solid  holding- 
earth,  and  no  terracing  to  be  made,  or  rocks  to  remove  or  be-cut 
through,  and  no  dells  or  highways  to  cross,  either  over  or  under 
bridges,  the  expence  will  then  be  proportioned  to  its  length  only,' 
and  the  extra  ex])ences  may  be  added  thereto,  when  they  cannot 
be  avoided.    The  next  datum  for  calculation  is  the  width  and*. 
necessary  height  of  the  dam  or  pen  in  the  river ;  and  as  the  con*- 
struction  thereof  may  be  attended  with  considerable  expence,  for 
which  and  the  other  incident  cxpences  the  water  meadows  may 
never  compensate,  particularly  if  they  are  subject  to  tithes  in    ' 
kind,  it  may  now  be  easily  determined  whether  there  is  a  pro* 
per  situation  adjoining  to  any  part  of  the  level,  anda  sufficient  fall 
therefrom  for  a  water  corn  mill,  or  any  other  mill  which  the  - 
manufactures  of  the  neighbourhood  may   employ,  if.  so,  the  . 
object  is  greatly  enlarged  and  may  warrant  the  expence. 

I  am  aware  that  mills  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  are  not  a  very 
eligible  estate;  but  the  expence  being  lessened  by  t})e  aqueduct,^ 
the  situation  may  be  let  for  a  long  term  of  years,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  owner,  wlio  may  stipulate  with  the  lessee  for- 
the  use  of  the  water,  when  wanted  to  flood  the  meadows. 

When  rivers  are  flooded  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  soil  and 
compost  washed  down  from  arable  uplands  by  ttie  floods,  the 
water  is  thickened,  and  when  spread  on  level  water  mcadc>ws> 
deposits  the  sediment,  the  soil  is  enriched,  and  f:he  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  grass  improved  thereby.  It  may  therefore  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  tumbling  bay,  or  low  shot  to  discharge  the 
extra  water  of  the  floods  from  the  aqueduct,  and  prevent  tht 


b9nks  thereof  from  being  overflowed  and  carried  away  in  time 
of  floods*  Along  that  part  of  the  aqueduct  which  adjoins  the 
water  meadows  several  sluice  Srames  are.  fixed»  at  equal  distances^ 
to  flood  one  part  of  the  meadQW».  at  a  time ;  the  apertures  of  the. 
frames  arc  made  alU^e^  and  equal  to  the  column  of  water  in  the 
oquedujct.  aod  the  cells  thereof  laid  flush  with  its  bottom.  Twa 
'  sli^ces  fitted  to  the  frames  are  su0icient»  as  they,  rnay  be  carried 
4ow;^  ^  aqueduct  froov  frame  to  {rame  in  the  process  of  flood- 
ing.  If  the  meadows*  or  any  part  of  them»  are  of  a  considerable 
width  firocn  the  aqueduct  to  the  adjoining  riren  smaller  aque- 
ducts nearly  parallel  to  the^t^  and  as  the  slopeof  the  ground 
auiy  requi^  arc.  i^fiadr,.  tot  receive  the  water  when  it  has  passed 
qver  the  meadows  aj)Qve#  and  again  to  discharge  It  on  the  mea-. 
dQws.  bclow»  if  necessaxy#  and  a  bank  is  generally  made  along* 
^e  lower,  side  ctf  the  water  n^eadows,  at.  a,  snull.  distance  from 
the  river»  to  keep:  the  water  on  the  meadows  when  flooded*  and 
tQ  keep.  out.  the  water  of  the  river*  when  it  overflows  at  impro* 
per  times ;  tUsbank*  to.  save  expence*  may  be  thrown  up  by  the 

I>l9Ugh. 

ThQ  process  pf  fljQodlngis  as  follows :  the  water  i&  turned  inta 
the  aquedMt*  ^d  a  sluice  put  into  the  first  sluice  frame*  small 
apertures  or  gaps  are  made  along  the  lower  bank  of  the  aque« 
duct*  from  the  entrance  thereof  into  the  meadows  to  the  first 
sluice  frame*,  and  the  water  issuing  therefirom  guided  by  small 
aqueducts*  ojf  plough  furrows*  to.  the  higher  or  ridge  parts  of^the 
declining  meadow*  so  as  to.  water  the  whole.as  equally  as  possible* 
When  that  part,  of  the  meadow,  ia  considered  to  be  sufficiently 
watered*  a^  sluice  is  pmt  into  the  second  sluice,  frame*  apertures 
cut  in  the  lower  bank*  between  the  first  and  second  sluice  frame». 
the  apertures  thereia  above  the  first  sluice  frame  filled  up*  and 
the  first  sluice  removed*  Thus  the  work, proceeds*  till  the  whole  • 
flpoding.is  finished^  and.I  amof  oplniQo  that.if  times  and  clrcum* 
stanoet  suit;  the  meadows  may. haycia. second  or  third  drench*  so 
that  the  water,  may  not  condnuc.  too  Jong  on  one  and  the  same 
pact*  to  chilLin  early  spring  the  roots  of  the  herbage ;  the  prac* 
tke.wllLako^be  thcceby.xende&ed.mQrtaj:ulogQ.us  to. the  sooner 
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^and  latter  rainSj  and  the  other  bountiiul  dispensations  of  PrOTi«< 
dcnce.  '  ' 

This  is  so  far  the  theory  and  practice  of  flooding  meadows  with 
water.  In  situations  such  as  I  have  described,  and  such  as  will  be 
found  in  nature  tc  offer  most  comn\only  for  flooding  large  tracts? 

■ 

of  meadows  (sec  the  annexed  Plans  of  water  meadows)  • 
'  Where  the  meadows  are  level,  or  very  nearly  $0,  they  are  bank--' 
ed  round,  and  the  water  conveyed  to  them  only:  the.  meadows. 
along  small  streams,  in  narrow  level  valleys,  such  as  frequently* 
occur  in  Hertfordshire,^  are  watered  by  making  a  pond*  head,. 
where  it  can  be  done  at  little  expence,  across  the  vall'^y,  with  » 
sluice  in  the  middle,  and  bed  of  the  stream  sufliciently  wide  to  let 
the  water  pass  in  floods,  the  course  of  the  stream  is  straitened 
'and  widened  to  a  sufficient  distance  abova  and  below  the  situation 
of  the  intended  dam  or  bank,  which  is  made  with  the  earth  dug 
therefrom,  and  from  a  parallel  ditch  made  a  few  yards  beloWj^: 
to  supply  what  earth  may  b^  wanted.   The  upper  side  of  the  dam- 
*  is  sloped  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  covered  with  the  turf 
from  the  site  of  the  dam,  top  of  the  ditch.  Sec. ;  this  strengthens/ 
the  dam  and  saves  the  expence  of  a  clay  wall.     The  faces  and 
returning  wings  of  the  sluice  in  the  middle  of  the  pond-head 
are  generally  built  with  stone  or  brick,  and  may  be  arched  over^, 
if  the  top  of  the  dam  is  made  sufficiently  wide  for  a  road.  Aque- 
ducts are  carried  from  the  corners  of  the  dam  along  the  higher- 
sides  of  the  meadows  below ;  and  when  the  sluice  is  put  down,  the 
water  rises  to  I:s  level  on  the  meadow  above  the  dam,  and  runs- 
into  the  aqueducts ;  the  process  of  flooding  therefrom  is  as  above 
described.    Tile  proper  situation,  height  of  the  dam>  the  expenca- 
attending  the  construction  thereof,  and  the  number  of  acres  that 
will  be  flooded  thereby,  and  by  the  aqueducts  from  the  corners 
thereof,  are  also  ascertained  by  levels  taken  before  the  work  com- 
mences: about  12  acres  so  situated  have  been  lately  flooded  by 
a  similar  dam  or  sluice  at  the  Grove  Farm,  near  East  Grinstead 
in  Sussex,  by  Mr.  Brooks,  the  then  spirited  improver  and  owner 
of  that  estate,  and.  he  was  led  thereto  by  the  remains  of  an  iron, 
forge  or  bloomery  dam>. which  were  formerly  common  in  that 


county.  I  saw  the  meadow  about  a  month  after  it  had  been 
flooded,  and  the  planks  of  the  wooden  bridges  across  the  brook 
were  crusted  over  as  thick  as  a  half-crown  piece  with  the  sedi- 
ment of  the  muddy  water  firora  the  arable  lands  above ;  which 
circumstance  led  me  to  conclude  that  there  could  be  no. question 
of  the  success  of  Mr.  Brooks's  method  of  flooding ;  I  therefore 
recommend  it.  in  similar  situations  in  Hertfordshire^  where  the 
numerous  small  clear  streams  thus  intercepted  in  their  course* 
when  reddened  with  the  floods  from  the  arable  well  manured  up- 
lands,  would  deposit  the  sediment  upon,  and  eiu-ich  the  meadows 
to  watered. 

Navigable  canals  passing  through  a  level  country  frequently 
afford  the  means  of  watering  considerable  tracts  of  land  there* 
from  at  an  easy  expence,  and  with  little  or  no  injury  to  the  na« 
vig;ation ;  many  acres  of  meadow  ground  in  the  parish  of  Chert- 
ley,  near  Weybridge  in  Surry,  and  lying  between  the  navigable 
canal  and  the  old  river  Wye*  are  flooded  firom  wooded  trunks 
laid  in  the  bank  of  the  canal,  and  opened  or  stopped  up  at 
pleasure.  I  am  induced  to  mention  this  circumstance  that  the 
'proprietors  of  estates  adjoining  the  navigable  canals  intended  to 
be  ma^le  in  and  through  Hertfordshire,  may  take  the  hint,  and 
stipulate  in  time  v/ith  the  proprietors  thereof,  for  a  supply  of 
wattr  in  the  flooding  scfasons. 

There  is  unquestionably  great  diflcrcnce  in  the  quality  of  the 
wafer  of  different  rivers  and  brooks,  the  clearest  water,  and  water 
impregnated  with  metals  or  semi-metals,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
worst ;  and  the  water  of  rivers  which  pass  through  manufacturing 
towns,  and  are  thickened  with  the  soap  and  lye  used  in  fulling- 
mills,  bleaching  grounds.  Sec.  the  best.  The  numerous  bleaching 
grounds  along  the  course  of  the  Stour  near  its  source,  and  in  the 
parish  of  Silton  in  Dorsetshire,  afford  a  very  striking  instance  of 
the  effects  of  water  impregnated  with  lye  made  from  wood  ashes, 
and  a  collateral  proof  that  all  ashes  should  be  kept  dry  till  they 
arc  laid  on  land  as  a  manure.  The  yam  or  cloth  to  be  bleached 
U  steeped  in  the.  lye,  and  then  spread  on  a  part  of  the  bleaching 
ground  previously  close  mowed  to  receive  it  j  water  is  frequently 
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thrown  with  scoops  from  the  adjoining  aqueducts  upon  the  yanf 
or  cloth  during  the  process,  and  the  lye  washed  thereftx>m  into 
the  ground ;  the  vegetation  is  thereby  quickened  to  a  degree  beyond 
the  limits  of  credibility,  and  the  grass  is  cut  in  succession  all  over 
the  bleaching  ground,  when  fresh  yarn  or  cloth  is  laid  down  to 
bleach ;  and  the  grass  cut  therefrom  daily^  is  carried  and  thrown 
into  cribs  adjoining  the  bleaching  ground,  and  eaten  with  greai 
avidity  by  all  sorts  of  cattle ;  the  number  of  milch  cows  fed  prin* 
cipally  by  the  grass  thus  cut  in  succession  from  a  bleaching  ground, 
containing  fourorfive  acres,  b  alsoincredible,and  they  thrive  letter 
on  this  grass  than  on  any  other  provender.  The  ashes,  after  the 
lye  has  been  extracted,  are  first  rate  manure  for  cold  meadow 
or  pasture  lan.d;  and  the  lye,  after  it  has  answered  the  purposes 
of  the  bleacher,  is  carried  from  the  lye  vats  in  water  carts,  and 
spread  therefrom  on  meadow  land.  The  aqueducts  in  the  bleach* 
ing  grounds  are  supplied  from  the  river  Stour,  which  is  there  a 
small  mill  stream,  and  being  thus  saturated  with  lye  from  wood 
ashes.  Is  carried  upoii  and  waters  a  considerable  tract  of  meadowsr  r 
in  the  parish  immediately  below  Silton.  In  1790, 1  valued  a  large 
and  fine  estate  in  the  parish  of  Silton  and  neighbourhood,  and  have 
'  no  doubt  it  has  been  since  considerably  improved  by  the  aboye 
means.  While  I  was  there,  I  was  credibly  informed  that  the 
water  meadows  in  the  neighbouring  parish  were  then  rented  at 
three  guineas  per  acre,  anc.  that  the  owner  had  given  the  tenant 
notice  to  quit,  because  he  did  not  choose  to  advance  the  rent. 

The  cfFcct >  of  watering  in  tropical  climates  are  astonishingly 
profitable,  aqueducts  are  made  at  a  great  expcnce  in  the  islands 
of  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo,  to  water  the  cane  lands  in  the  sugar 
plantations ;  by  this  means  a  crop  is  insured  when  the  periodical 
rains  fail :  if  the  relations  of  travellers  in  China  may  be  relied  on, 
the  art  of  watering  lands  in  this  country  will  appear  to  be  in  its 
infancy;  it  is  said  that  water  is  forced  up  there  by  engines  to  the 
highest  hills,  and  that  the  whole  empire  is  watered. 

Though  I  am  by  no  means  sanguine  in  recommending  the  Chi^ 
nese  practice  in  ioto^  I  am  notwithstanding  of  opinion,  that  ia 
many  cases  and  situations  engines  may  be  employ^  with  advaa* 
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tage:  the  water  wheel  of  a  Dutch  windouU  throws  a  considerable 
stream  of  water  Uto  a  canal  or  dyke,  the  surface  of  which  is  some 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  country »  and  of  the  water  thrown 
thereinto,— We  have  only  to  fancy  the  Dutch  canal  is  an  English 
sneadow*watering  aqueduct,  and  the  idea  is  complete. 

Water  may  be  tf^rown  loor  15  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of 
a  river,  by  the  simplest  of  all  possible  engines^  and  drove  by  the 
same  stream  from  which  it  raises  the  water*  Suppose  a  mill-race 
with  five  feet  £ill  only,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  pass  nearly  the 
/whole  of  a  stream  of  adequate  power;  two  common  water-wheels 
on  the  same  axis,  and  about  four  feet  asunder,  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  moving  part  of  the  engine.  The  diameter  of  the 
larger  wheel  31  feet,  and  width  proportioned  to  the  power  re^ 
quired ;  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  wheel  az  feet,  with  bucket, 
or  close  cogs,  and  about  hc*f  the  width  or  less  of  the  larger  wheel* 
The  axis  is  so  laid  upon  its  gudgeons,  that  the  larger  wheel  ap- 
plies to  the  mill-ract,  an3  the  smaller  wheel  dips  about  a  foot  into 
an  aqueduct  brought  from  £nd  on  the  level  of  the  dam ;  and  ap« 
plies  as  dose  as  possible,  to  avoid  friction,  to  a  race  built  with 
stone  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  aids,  on  the  reverse  side  to  the 
mill-race.  When  the  machine  is  in  motion,  the  smaller  wheel 
throws  up  a  stream  of  water  to  the  top  of  its  adjoining  race,  and 
10  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  dam.  This  stream  may  be  con- 
veyed from  thence  in  an  aqueduct  to  water  land. 

Great  pains  and  expence  have  been  bestowed  to  give  even  a 
.  temporary  verdure  to  several  of  the  largest  Hertfordshire  parks. 
Part  of  Cashiobury  park  was  dressed  in  the  year  1790  with  the 
following  compost:  about  15,000  cubic  yards  of  pond  mud  was 
mixed,,  when  wet,  with  good  unslacked  chalk  lime,  one  load,  or 
40  bushels  of  lime*  to  about  20  loads  of  mud»  and  laid  on  the 
poorest  soil  in  the  park,  the  staple  of  which  is  about  four  inches 
on.  chalk*  The  natural  clover  sprung  up  soon  afterwards  in  great 
abundance;  and  ia  1793,  the  land  so  manured  was  (to  use'  the 
baili£F*s  woixls)  a  perfect  honeysuckle^  and  eagerly  fed  off  by  the 
cattle  depastured  thereon,  A  piece  of  land,  by:  the  pond  side  was 
snanured  wkh  the  mudxynly^  and  planted  with  cabbages,  which 
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are  said  to  hav«5  grown  to  an  extraordiaaiy  size  and  quality.  But 
the  droughts  of  the  summer  1794  had  completely  burnt  up  the 
honeysuckle;  and  about  the  middle  of  August  in  that  year, 
Cashiobury  and  the  other  Hertfordshire  parks  were  as  gray  as 
badgers,  ^   .  . 

The  polite  attention  of  the  noUe  owner  of  Cashiobury  park 
merits  my  warmest  acknowledgments,  and  every  attention  I  can 
pay  to  him  and  his  interests  in  return ;  and  as  I  understand  the 
great  junction  canal  will  pass  through  his  park,  I  trust  ihe  pro* 
prietors  thereof  will  readily  accord  with  the  patriotic  views  of  this 
Honourable  Boards  in  forwarding  by  every  mean:i  in  thdr  power 
the  watering  of  meadows  along  the  line  thereof. 

The  water  of  the  Gadc  is  thrown  up  by  an  engine,  drove  by  a 
powerful  stream,  to  a  reservoir  above  Cashiobury  house.  This 
water  may  be  thrown  higher,  and  in  greater  abundance,  by  the  - 
same  means,  and  with  very  little  additional  expence,  upon  the  ex* 
tensive  level  ground  on  that  side  of  the  park  next  the  pzincipal 
entrance  from  London,  and  the  Watford  and  Rickmansworth 
road ;  the  water  may  be  guided  to  every  part  of  it  in  plough  fur** 
rows,  from  a  reservoir  made  next  the  London  road  and  highest 
part  on  this  side  ot  the  park :  the  carpet  would  be  refreshed,  the 
beauty  of  the  place  and  value  of  the  feed  increased  thereby,  in 
the  course  of  a  month's  watering  in  the  spring ;  and  to  prevent 
the  rot,  the  6ier  may  be  confined  to  another  quarter  of  this  ex» 
tensive  park,  till  a  month  after  this  part  hasT}ecn  flooded.  Here 
I  must  remark  how  finely  the  drip  of  a  &rm  yard,  when  turned 
on  an  adjoining  meadow,  will  improve  the  verdure  and  crop 
thereon,  however  averse  a  farmer  who  knows  his  business  may  be 
to  suffer  the  strength  of  his  dung  to  pass  this  w;iy;  and  furnishes 
a  hint  to  improve  the  water,  by  throwing  spit*dung,  which  may 
be  procured  from  the  inns  at  Watford,  or  from  London,  into  the 
reservoir  made  for  the  purpose  of  flooding  therefrom.  Mr.  Ben* 
field's  residence  at  Woodhall  park  has  been  too  short  to  make 
much  improvement  on  the  carpet  thereon ;  he  has  however  dressed 
part  of  it  with  unslacked  lime,  about  the  34tb  of  April,  1794> 
'  and  soon  after  it  was  laid  on,  appearances  were  in  fiivour  of  the 


practice,  though  there  had  been  no  rains  to  wash  it  into  the  soil. 
He  was  then  cleaning  a  large  sheet  pf  water;  and  the  great  quan- 
tity of  mud  taken  therefrom  would,  if  laid  on  either  with  or  with* 
cut  chalk  or  lime,  freshen  and  thicken  the  thia  staple  on  chalk 
in  part  of  the  park.  I  saw  here  very  good  marie  dug  from  the 
foundation  of  an  enlargement  then  making  to  Woodhall.  When 
immersed  in  vinegar,  the  fermentation  was  quick  aifd  strong. 
Nearly  half  this  marle^is  calcareous  (chalk  rubbish),  and  would 
no  doubt  be  capital  manure  to  light  lands,  in  countries  where  good 
chalk  is  not  so  plenty  as  in  Hertfordshire:  as  the  calcareous 
and  vitrescent  parts  of  this  marie  are  well  mixed,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  it  would  be  good  dressing  for  the  thin  stapled  parts  of 
the  park,  provided  a  marie  pit  could  be  found  not  quite  so  near 
the  mansion-house.  The  Beane,  or  Benefitian  river,  runs  through 
Woodhall  park,  is  there  a  considerable  stream,  and  drives  an  en- 
gine which  raises  water  to  a  reservoir  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
park ;  and  which  may  be  easily  carried  from  thence  in  plough 
furrows,  to  water  any  part  of  the  surrounding  park.  Part  of 
Woodhall  park,  and  an  extensive  tract  of  meadow  ground  below, 
adjoining  the  river,  may  be  watered  by  an  aqueduct  taken  from 
the  pond-head  above  the  stone  bridge,  and  carried  on  a  level 
along  the  declivity  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

It  has  been  the  practice  to  chalk  meadows  and  pasture  grounds 
in  different  counties  where  chalk  is  plenty,  with  very  different 
success.;  and  I  apprehend  that  difference  arose  principally  iVom 
the  ouality  of  the  chalk  used.  As  a  proof  of  this,  the  low  mea- 
dows on  the  Thames  and  Mole  owe  their  fertility  to  their  having 
been  chalked  for  ages  past,  when  overflowed  by  these  rivers  when  . 
swelled  by  heavy  rains,  and  encnamed  with  the  finest  chalk  in 
Surry  and  Berkshire.  This  sediment  has  been  so  often  deposited 
on  Cbertsey  mead,  that  it  has  now  grown  to  a  stratum  of  several 
feet  in  thickness^  and  the  light  gravelly  adjoining  uplands  are 
marled  therefrom;  I  mention  thil  circumstance  as  an  encourage* 
meut  to  promote  ^ 

Hirtfordsbifi Waiif  Af#aira^.— -— In  a  county  which  stands 
in  need  of  .every  aid«  firom*itt  numerous  streams,  to  increase  the 
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quantity  of  meadow  hay  and  latter  grass  for  cattle  and  sheep»  and 
»  the  dung  made  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry. 
'  There  are  water  meadows;  properly  so  called,  on  the  Muse,  im- 
mediately below  St.  Albans,  and  on  the  Colne,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rickmansworth.  The  soil  of  the  Muse  water  meadows  Is  a 
very  thin  staple,  on  a  burning  gravel,  affording  the  happiest 
proof  of  the  great  benefit  resulting  from  water  when  so  applied*. 
—A  fine  crop  is  here  produced  in  the  driest  seasons  firom  a  soil 
which,  without  this  aid,  would  produce  little  or  no  crop  in  any; 
and  when  the  crop  of  ha/  is  taken  off,  the  water,  if  turned  on  for 
a  short  timcj.  will  insure  a  luxuriant  crop  of  latter  grass.  The 
soil  of  the  water  meadows  near  Rickmansworth  differs  much ;  but 
a  considerable  part  is  moor  or  peat  earth,  of  different  depths,  on 
a  hungr>'  blue  clay. 

The  watering  these  latter  meadows  near  Rickmansworth  has* 
be^n  considered  of  such  consequence  by  the  owners  and  occupiers 
thereof,  that  they  were  long  the  subject  of  expensive  lawsuits  with 
an  opulent  miller  at  Badgworth,  who  deeming  himself,  and  those 
under  whom  he  claimed,  kings  of  the  waters,  broke  down  the 
dams,  sluices.  Sec.  erected  for  the  purpose  of  flooding,  both  above 
and  below  his  mill;  and  when  the  question  of  right  was  first 
tried,  he  was  even  so  lucky  as  to  get  a  verdict  in  his  fiivour;  but 
about  the  year  1790,  a  jury  was  found  who  differed  widely  in 
opinion  with  their  predecessors  in  office;  and  his  majesty  of  Badg- 
worth mill  has  since  suffered  his  neighbours  to  flood  their  mea- 
dows without  Interruption. 

The  many  streams  intersecting  this  county  in  every  direction, 
and  mentioned  in  the  general  description  thereof,  may  undoubt- 
edly be  applied  to  great  advantage  in  watering  the  meadows  and 
low  grounds  contiguous  thereto,  if  directed  with  judgment ;  but 
while  the  question  of  the  rights  of  mill  ovrners  thereon  remains  in 
its  present  undetermined  state,  few  occupiers  of  such  lands,  if 
they  had  every  other  encouragement,  will  be  found  hardy  enough 
to  risk  the  expence  and  uncertainty  of  lawsuits. 

The  month  of  March  is  in  general  the  earliest  flooding  time ; 
and  in  that  and  the  succeeding  month  of  April  the  water,  in  timet 
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of  great  floods  occasioned  by-  heavy  rains,  is  generally  the  best, 
and  thickened  with  the  compost  washed  down  from  the  ploughed 
uplands.  The  water  meadows  are  -again  flooded,  if  necessary, 
after  the  hay  is  taken  off. 

'    Grains  cuUivatid.'r^^Vl^^^y  the  whole  of  the  county  being,  as 

'    already  mentioned,  properly  tillage  land,  the  grains  principally 

culdyated  are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats;  and  I  must  here  remark, 

that  there  is  scarce  a  farm  of  any  extent  in  the  county  which  does 

not  contain  land  peculiarly  suited  to  each  species. 

Rotation  of  Cri'^s.— — The  rotation  of  crops  in  the  county  of 
Hertford,  in  common  with  those  in  all  other  counties  in  the  king* 
dom,  differ  widely  {  for  instance,  it  is  a  common  practice  in  some 
'  parts  of  the  county  of  Hertford,  to  take  after  turnips  two  sue- 
ceeding  crops  of  barley ;  the  first  without,  and  the  second  with 
seeds:  this  is  neither  good  husbandry,  nor  pnu  tised  by  those  who 
have  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil;  and  who  of  course  will 
htin  better*  -  It  is  therefore  material  to  point  out  the  leading 
Diotlves  whick  actuate  the  occupiers  of  land  to  this  difference; 
and  when  the  evil  b  known,  it  will  lead  to  a  remedy  which  wUi 
apply  wherever  the  evil  is  found  to  exist. 

An  occupier  of  inclosed  land  on  lease  for  a  term  of  21  years, 
will  begin  by  improving  his  land,  and  p(irsue  a  course  of  hus* 
•  bandry  calculated  to  keep  it  in  a  proper  state  of  manurage,  till 
within  two  or  three  years  of  the  expiration  of  his  term,  because  it 
^^^is  his  interest  so  to  do ;  and  for  the  same  reason  he  pursues  a  very 
different  conduct  towards  the  end  of  his  lease ;  he  then  takes  such 
crops  as  will  turn  most  to  his  advantage ;  and  the  mischief  done 
to  the  land  he  occupies,  by  cross  or  over-cropping,  he  puts  en* 
tirely  out  of  the  question,  if  he  has  no  prospect  of  a  renewal  of 
his  lease  or  a  continuance  on  hb  farm  at  the  end  thereof* 

'The  improvemtnts  oft  tenant  at  will,  on  such  land,  sltc  very 

iieeble,  and  calculated  to  repay  the  improver  in  a  short  space  of 

tune,  none  of  hb  manures  or  icnprovements  are  of  the  lasting 

sort,  and  he  nuy  tridy  be  said  to  £um  from  hand  to  mouth. 

An  occupier  of  coaunoa  £eld  jaad^  let  hb.  tenure  be  what  it 
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wilUhas  too  narVo\ir  a  field  for  improvemeot,  or  cactendedcota% 
Hon  of  crop  Sy  therefore  little  ^an  be  expected  from  him.    .. 

And  in.  all  cases  a  rigorous  exaction  of  tithes  is  sure  to  damp^ 
the  ardour  of  improvement ;  for  ,1  consider  the  improvement  of 
land,  and  a  rotation  of  crops,  properly  so  called,  to  be  synony- 
mous terms  ii  land  may  have  too  little  of  the  dunghill,  or  to#, 
much.  ...  * 

When  the  farmen  or  occupiers  of  lands  at  large,  in  a  county  or « 
district,  have  the  reputation  of  farming  well,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  they  avail  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  of  their  si- 
tuation, be  it  what  it  will.    The  siniation,  valuable  substratum^ 
vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  are 
the  great  sources  of  the  fertility  of  the  county  of  Herts;  and  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  that  where  nine  tenths  at  least  of  lands  so  cir- 
cumstanced are  properly  dllage  lands,  and  have  been  constantly 
under  the  plough  time  out  of  mind,  fu'ming,  comparatively 
speaking,  will  be  well  understood ;  and  that  in  soils  naturally  very 
indilfcrcnt,  a  great  length  of  experience  has  pointed  out  the. 
necessity  of  new  intervejiing  meliorating  crops,  to  keep  or  throw, 
those  thentofore  used  at  greater  distances  in  point  of  time  from 
each  other.  I  shall  be  perfectly  understood  when  I  say»  the  Hert- 
ibrdshire  farmers  have  found  by  experience.that  the  succession  of 
clover,  their  best  and  most  valuable  meliorating  green  crop,  has 
hitherto  been  too  quick  on  one  and  the  same  ficld^  where  the  ro- 
tation has  been  as  follows,  viz.  wheat  on  clover  ley;  oats,  turnips^ « 
«n  a  fallow  of  course;  and  barley  witli  clover  seeds;  the  dovec 
cut  twice,  or  the  second  crop  fed  off.  .      ' 


In  every  part  of  a  county  where  the  soils  so  widely  differ  in  one 
and  the  same  field,  and  where  almost  every  species  of  manure  is 
procurable  aiid  used,  this  failure  of  the  clover  o'ops  is  certainly 
not  imputable  either  to  the  soil  or  the  culture.  Whether  nature, 
requires  a  longer  interval  of  time  to  recruit  the  species  of  nutrition 
peculiar  to  the  nourishment  pf  different  seeds  arid  plants,  or  what 
other  cause  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  failure  of  clover  crops,  which 
are  sown  to  give  an  interval  of  rest  between  crqps  of  white  conw 


are  questionSf  in  my  apprehension,  still  involved  in  uncertainty. 
I  did  observe  this  year  (1794)  ^^T  different  crops  of  clover  on 
nearly  the  same  soils»  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  county 
of  Hertford :  in  the  mixed  soils,  on  the  top  or  apex  of  a  chalk  piU 
lar,  surrounded  by  strong,  shelvy,  clay  land,  the  clover  had  missed  ; 
a  whole  patch>  containing  three  or  four  poles  of  land,  was  bare» 
and  the  surrounding  clover  tolerably  good;— >this  I  imputed  to 
the  dryness  of  the  season.  In  other  parts  I  have  seen  similar 
spots  carry  the  best  crop  of  clover;  and  in  general  where  the  clo* 
ver  had  missed  or  failed  on  most  soils,  it  had  missed  or  failed  in 
patches,  and  the  r^t  of  the  crops  tolerably  good ;  which  induced 
the  growers  to  let  the  clovers  stand  for  a  crop,  and  not  break  them 
up,  and  sow  another  crop ;  though  they  were  aware  that  where 
they  had  no  clover,  they  would  have  little  or  no  wheat  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  as  the  ground  there  would  be  beggared  by  weeds* 
I  saw  a  crop  of  clover,  in  the  parish  of  Sheephall  near  Stevenage, 
on  strong  clay  land,  lying  to  a  good  aspect  and  drainage,  and 
ploughed  in  (three-step)  lands  about  nine  feet  wide,  with  deep 
furrows  between  them.  The  plant  on  the  lands  was  in  most  • 
places  but  indifferent,  though  on  a  good  holding  soil;  and  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrows  it  was  most  luxuriant,  and  overtopped  the 
rest : — here  the  plant  had  certainly  most  moisture,  but  it  might 
possibly  have  got  hold  of  a  maiden  soil;  for  this  species  of  clay 
is  good  productive  soil  to  the  centre,  if  it  holds  so  far;  and  when 
taken  from  depths  of  50  and  60  feet,  and  efxposed  a  short  time  to 
the  air,  it  will  produce  most  luxuriant  crops.  Mr.  Whittington, 
an  excellent  and  improving  farmer,,  who  holds  a  large  farm  in 
this  parish,  chalked  about  four  years  ago  (1790} -land  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  of  the  same  sort  with  the  above;  and  part 
of  it  bore  a  most  luxuriant  and  even  crop  of  clover. 

The  other  meliorating  and  intervening  crops  introduced  in. 
Hertfordshire,  and  used  by  the  best  farmers,  are  pulse,  buck* 
wheat,  cinquefoil/  lucem,  trefoil,  and  sometimes  ryegrass  or  bents ; 
and  rape  seed  is  frequently  sown  among  turnips,  or  alone,  to  be 
fed  off.  Buck-wbeat,  though  of  late  introduction,  is  becoming 
mort  prevalent  as  an  btcrvening  crop;  but  I  apprehend,  if  used* 


as  a  meliorating  crop,  it  should  be  cut  green,  and  given  toMeork- 
ing  cattle:  horses,  I  understand,  thrive  upon  it.    Cinquefoil 
thrives  on  the  poorest  lands ;  and  as  it  is  a  ten  or  twelve  yearc 
crop,  may  be  considered  a  substitute  for  meadow  hay;  but  it  will 
not  last  so  long  if  sheep  are  suffered  to  bite  the  plant  too  dose. 
Lucern  is  a  valuable  crop,  and  excellent  food  for  milch  cows,  or 
working  horses:  it  requires  a  strong  deep  soil;  and  the  Hertford* 
shire  strong  shelvy  clay,  if  drained  to  takeoff  the  superabundant 
moisture,  suits  it  very  well.    It  is  generally  sown  in  drills  ,•  but 
the  rector  of  Hatfield  has  sown  it  broad  cast,  with  very  good  suc- 
cess.   An  acre  or  two  of  lucern  is  a  valuable -crop  near  a  farm- 
house;   a  portion  of  it  may  be  cut  daily  during  the  summer 
months,  and  thrown  into,  cribs  in  a  &.nn-yard,  or  carried  into 
the  racks  in  the  stables,  to  be  eaten  by  the  cattle  and  horses ;  and 
the  whole  piece  of  lucern  m^y  be  cut  four  times  a  year  at  least ; 
but  cattle  should  not  be  suffered  to  go  upon  it.— -In  very  dry 
seasons,  this  valuable  plant  should  be  watered  by  hand.    Trefoil 
hay  is  said  to  be  excellent  food  for  hunters  and  running  horses. 
Some  years  ago,  a  great  part  of  the  meadow  ground  in  Lime  Grove 
paddock,  near  Putney,  was  manured  with  the  dung  from  capital 
livery  stables  in  London;  .and  this  year  the  crop  of  grass  on  the 
land  so  manured  was  threc-fourths  trefoil,  the  seed  of  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  on  in  the  dung.— -This  may  serve 
as  a  very  necessary  hint  to  improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
grass  on  the  Hertfordshire  parks. 

Potatoes,  in  light  sandy  soils,  are  a  good  and  profitable  inter- 
vening  crop,  and  may  be  continued  for  two  or  three  years  succes- 
sively. They  may  be  planted  on  mixens  niade  on  the  hedge  greens, 
and  hoed,  which  will  clear  them  of  weeds,  ai)d  produce  a  valuable 
crop  before  the  mixens  are  removed  to  manure  the  adjoining 
lands  intended  for  a  wheat  crop. 

Mr.  Hill  has  a  field  of  uniformly  light  sand  loam,  on  the  ridge ' 
or  highest  land  in  the  parish  of  Kempton,  containing  about  two 
acres  and  three-quarters;  this  field  was  cropped  with  potatoes  in 
1794  when  I  saw  it,  and  the  year  before  produced  about  400 
bushels  per  aci-c,  worth  on  the  average  is.^d.  per  busbcU-^^jj 
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per  acre :  erery  attendant  expence  about  £  5  %—£io^  clear.    He 
^Icil  his  milch  cows  and  store,  pigs  with  the  potatoes  in  winter : 
the  cows  gave  abundance  of  milk«  but  not  cream  in  proportion. 

Tfte  manures  brought  from  London  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dunstable  are  soot,  ashes,  furriers*  clippings,  horn  shavings,  and  ' 
sheep's  trotters.    On  the  strong  lands,  about  two  bushels  and  a 
quarter  of  wheat,  and  four  bushels  of  barley  or  oats,  arc  sov/n 
per  acre.    On  light  lands,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  five  ditto  of  barley  or  oats  per  ditto.    Rotation  of 
crops.— Fallow,  and  dress  or  fold  for  turnips,  which  are  fed  o£F 
by  the  sheep  in  winter.   Barley  on  one  tilth  sown  about  the .  1  ath 
of  March  following.  Barley  and  clover  about  the  same  time  next 
year.    Depasture  the  clover  from  harvest  to  Hollandtide.    Sow 
ashes,  and  sometimes  soot,  on  the  clover  at  or  before  Lady-day 
next ;  cut  the  clover  twice,  and  sow  wheat  in  the  autumn  following 
on  one  tilth,  and  harrow  it  in ;  and  oats  or  pease  after  the  wheat. 
They  never  sow'the  same  land  with  pease  but  once  in  nine  years, 
and  consider  an  interval  of  eleven  years  better.    They  fallow  for 
turnips  after  oats,  and  sow  wheat  after  pease.— -If  the  crop  of  tur- 
nips o.:  pease  fails,  the  rotation  is  of  course  broke  into.    The  fol« 
lowLig  rotation  is  also  practised,  viz*  winter  tares,  turnips,  wheat, 
barley,  and  clover;  then  wheat. 

Light  lands,  or  such  as  in  the  language  of  farmers  are  apt  to 
run  foul,  are  cleaned  by  fallowing,  to  get  rid  of  couch  or  black 
grass,  which  is  the  worst  of  the  two  if  possible ;  here  the  rotation 
is  broke  into.  "  The  wheat  seed  season  of  1794  has  been  very  un-  ' 
favourable  for  strong  day  lands,  and  many  acres  of  such  land 
which  have  been  prepared  for  wheat  must  receive  a  spring  crop. 
The  turnip  crops  have  £uled  the  same  year  almost  every  where, 
though  sown  in  the  county  of  Hertford  a  second,  and  often  a  third 
time,  and  now  sown  with  wheat  or  tares  for  sheep  feed ;  therefore, 
though  the  maxim  of  keeping  crops  of  white  corn,  which  always 
stand  to  seed,  and  of  course  draw  the  land  most,  at  as  great  dis- 
tances  from  succeeding  each  other  ais  possible,  by  intervening 
and  meliorating  crops,  and  vaiying  these  ineliorating  crops,  for 
the  same  reasof^  is  admitted  to  be  good  and  well  Ibunded  ;  OQC  and 
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the  same  rotation  of  crops  is  as  little  applicable  to  all  soils  and  all 
seasons  as  the  drill  husbaiidry.  •  '  •        .  / 

Crops  of  pease  are  considered  by  the  Hertfordshire  farmers  to 
require  an  interval  of  nine  or  ten  years  between  the  crops  on  one 
and  the  same  field.  All  the  pulse  crops,  particularly  pease,  have 
failed  in  1 794 ;  the  best  crops  I  have  seen  this  year  were  those 
mixed  with  beans  or  rye»  what  is  called  in  some  countries,  nuuh- 
lane.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  beans  oh  such  land  as  suit  them,  is 
an  excellent  meliorating. crop,  if  hoed  and  kept  clean,  and  if  the 
crop  pays  the  expences  only  attending  the  seed  and  culture  thereof, 
a  sufficient  profit  will  accrue  from  the  following  crop  of  wheat ; 
the  beans  may  be  planted  in  rows  or  drills  crossways  to  the  fur« 
rows  by  women  and  children,  and  by  that  means  be  more  easily 
hoed,  and  require  less  seed ;  sheep  may  be  turned  on  the  land 
without  injury  to  the  crop  when  about  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  ground,  they  will  eat  the  weeds,  and  not  touch  the  beans.    I  . 

therefore  beg  leave  to  recommend  this  melioraring  crop  and  the  Cf  (^4.^i^^1^^^%^ 
planters  thereof  to  the  practice  of  the  I{<;rtfordshire  farmers,  and  ^  ^^  ^  mjf^ 
protection  of  this  Honourable  Board.  ^t/x  ir  ^«<v^x 

In  strong  clay  lands  beans  are  the  meliorating  crop,  and  if  ^ff/j^  y^ 
f1  h    hoed  twice,  the  ground  may  be  as  well  cleaned  with  this  crop  as  ^ 

[/^  with  turnips,  and  a  wheat  crop  succeed,  to  be  dressed  in  the  spring 
/  if  necessary  ;  a  crop  of  winter  tares  f^r  sheep  feed  may  succeed, 

then  wheat  again,  sown  in  the  autumn  following,  the  grouad 
being  previously  manured  with  spit-dung,  which  lasts  longest  on, 
and  suits  best  this  sort  of  land.  To  vary  the  meliorating  crops, 
clover  may  be  sown  on  the  wheat  crop :  the  lighter  lands  are 
best  suited  for  barley  and  turnips,  and  such  lands  require  a 
greater  variation  of  crops ;  two  crops  of  white  corn  should  never 
succeed  each  other  on  light  lands,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided, 
and  as  such  lands  are  the  theatre  on  which  the  expert  Hertford- 
shire farmers  exhibit  the  powers  of  sheep  folding,  top  dressing, 
and  their  whole  class  of  expensive  foreign  manures,  the  use  and 
application  of  such  manures  must  be  first'  accurately  described, . 
and  substitutes  pointed  out  where  they  cannot  be  piX)cured,  and 
a  rotation  of  crops  'on  la&ds  so  managed,  will  naturally  follow*. 
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Fit//raH-— While  weeds  continue  to  grow  and  increase  in  . 
the  best  cultivated  lands,  fidlowing  will  be  practised  in  Hertford- 
shire and  elsewhere,  where  farming  H  understood,  till  a  substi- 
tute less  expensive  and  equally  successful  in  destroying  weeds  is 
discovered.    Here  the  fallows  generally  succeed  the  crops  of  oats, 
and  art  thus  made :  the  land  is  ploughed  up  in  the  autumn  to  be 
mellowed  by  the  winter  frosts,  and  lies  in  that  state  till  the  lent 
com  is  sown  in  the  succeeding  spring ;  it  is  then  ploughed  again, 
and  if  full  of  couch  and  black  grass,  torn  to  pieces  with  harrows, 
and  the  couch,  8cc.  collected  in  heaps  and  burnt ;  it  then  remains 
untouched^  till  the  seeds  of  the  weeds  therein,  or  the  greatest  part 
of  th6m  have  vegetated,  and  is  then  ploughed  again,  and  harrow- 
ed if  necessary,  and  the  season  will  permit,  and  the  remaining 
couch  collected  and  burnt,  *  The  last  ploughing  is  the  most  im- 
portant,  and  should  be  n^ade  a  short  time  before  the  crop  of 
wheat  is  sown,  when  all  the  remaining  seeds  of  weeds  have  vcge-r 
tated,  and  before  any  of  them  has  seeded ;  the  grain  then  sown 
.and  well  harrowed  in,  will  have  the  start  of  the  weeds,  thus  as 
much  destroyed  as  possible,  and  a  spring  dressing,  if  necessary ,  will 
enable  it  to  keep  them  effectually  under.    Fallowing  thus  made 
in  favourable  seasons  renders  fallowing  in  future  less  necessary. 

AfrfWMr^s.— — The  subject  becomes  now  interesting  to  society, 
and  to  all  mankind— a  new  field  .opens  for  the  culture  and  im- 
provement of  lands  hitherto  held  barren  to  the  generality  of  sea- 
sons, and  when  the  practice  of  the  Hertfordshire  farmers  is  per- 
fectly understood,  much  will  remain  for  speculation,  which  that 
practice  will  excite^ 
Hertfordshire  is  justly  deemed  the  first  and  best  corn  county 
.  io  the  kingdom,  though  the  soil  therein  is  much  inferior  in  point 
of  natural  fertility  to  makiy  other  counties ;  for  notwithstanding 
iu  vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  its  many  large  and  populous  market- 
towns  and  villages,  famed  villas,  and  great  and  much  frequented 
joads,  leading  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  average 
rent  of  the  lands  therein  does  not  exceed  125.  per  acre. 

A  particular  description  of  the  great  variety  of  manures  made 
lite  .of.  in  Hertfordshire,  and  the  different  effects  of  each,  would 
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Open  a  wide,  and  to  more  distant  farmers/an  unimportant  field 
of  discussion.  I  consider  it  my  dtity  notwithstanding  to  mention 
them  separately,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  substitutes  for  such 
of  them  as  are  attended  with  the  happiest  effects^  and  cannot  be 
procured  at  greater  distances  from  the  metropolis.  That  I  may 
be  clearly  understood.  I  shall  distinguish  the  manures  by  the 
names,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  such  manures  as  are  sown  on 
tlie  growing  crops  In  the  spring,  I  shall  call  spring  or  top  dress- 
ings. 

The  domestic  manures  are  such  as  arise  from  the  soil,  or  are 
produced  by  foreign  provender,  such  as  oil-cakes,  &c. 

Cba^k. This  capital  manure,  for  so  it  truly  and  incontes- 

tibly  is,  when  applied  to  strong  clay  and  binding  land,  difters 
widely  in  its  qualities.  The  best  chalk,  when  laid  upon  the  land 
in  large  pieces  and  exposed  to  the  frost,  soon  slackens  or  pulve- 
rizes, particularly  if  saturated  with  rain  water,  when  the  frost 
begins  to  act  upon  it,  the  dimensions  of  the  pieces  of  chalk  are 
much  enlarged,  and  altered  to  the  shape  or  appearance  of  the 
tops  of  fine  large  cauliflowers,  and  when  handled  fall  into  impal* 
.  pable  powder ;  when  immersed  in  vinegar  or  the  vitriolic  acid,  a 
strong  and  quick  ebullition  ensues ;  the  calcareous  and  efficient 
parts  of  most  marks  will  be  found  on  analyzation  to  he  chalkrub* 
bish,  or  fossil  shells. 

The  different  gradations  in  the  quality  of  chalk  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  from  the  best  sort  above  described  to  the 
hurlock  or  bastard  chalk,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  above 
criterion.  Where  chalk  cun  be  found  at  any  reasonable  depth, 
say  20  feet  under  the  strong  red  Herefordshire  clay,  this  single 
circumstance  enhances  the  value  of  the  soil  more  than  land 
owners  are  aware  of,  and  the  most  experienced  Hertfordshire  far* 
mers  agree,  that  chalking  lands  so  circumstanced  \i  the  best  mode 
of  culture  they  are  capable  of  receiving. 

The  method  pursued  in  chalking  such  land  is  as  under,  and  the 
persons  employed  therein  follow  it  as  a  trade :  a  spot  is  fixed 
upon  nearly  centrical  to  about  sue  acres  of  the  land  to  be  chalked^ 
here  a  pit,  about  four  feet  diameter,  is  sunk  to  the  chalky  if  found 
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within  about  20  feet  from  the  surface;  if  nott  the  chalkcrs  consider 
the/  are  on  an  earth  pillar»  fill  up  the  pit,  2nd  sink  in  fresh  places 
till  thdr  labour  is  attended  with  better  success.  The  pit  from 
the  surface  to  the  chalk,  is  kept  from  falling  in  by  a  sort  of  has* 
ket  work  made  with  hazle  or  willow  rods  and  brushwood,  cut 
green  and  manufactured  with  the  small  boughs  and  leaves  re« 
maining  thereon,  to  make  the  basket  work  the  closer.  The  earth 
and  chalk  is  raised  from  the  pit  by  a  jack  rowlon  a  frame,  generally 
of  very  simple  and  rude  construction:  to  one  end  of  the  rowl  is 
fixed  a  cart  wheel,  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  a  fly  and 
a  stop ;  an  inch  rope  of  lufRcient  length  is  wound  round  the  rowl, 

^  to  one  end  of  which  is  aflixed  a  weight  which  nearly  counterba* 
lances  the  empty  bucket  fastened  to  the  other  end*  This  apology 
for  an  axis  in  peritrochio,  two  wheel-barrows,  a  spade,  a  shovel^ 
and  a  pickaxe,  are  all  the  necessary  implements  in  trade  of  a 
company  of  chalken,  generally  three  in  number.  The  pitman 
digs  the  chalk  snd  fills  the  basket,  and  his  companions  alternately 
wind  it  up,  and  wheel  its  contents  upon  the  land;  when  the  basket 
is  wound  up  to  the  top  of  the  pit,  to  stop  its  descent  till  emptied, 
the  point  of  a  wooden  peg,  of  sufficient  length  and  strength,  is 

.  thrust  by  the  perpendicular  spoke  in  the  wheel  into  a  hole  made 
in  the  adjoining  upright  or  standard  of  the  frame,  to  receive  it. 
The  pit  is  sunk  from  ao  to  30  feet  deep,  and  then  chambered  at 
the  bottom,  that  is,  the  pitman  digs  or  cuts  out  the  chalk  hori- 
zontally, in  three  separate  directions.;  the  horizontal  apertures 
being  of  a  sufficient  height  and  width  to  admit  of  the  pitman's 
working  in  them  with  ease  and  safety.  One  pit  .will  chalk  six 
acres,  laying  on  sixty  loads  on  an  a^re.— If  more  is  laid  on,  and 
to  the  full  extent  of  chalking,  viz.  100  loads,  then  a  proportion- 
able less  extent  of  land  than  six  acres  is  chalked  from  one  pit. 
Eighteen  barrowfuUs  make  a  load,  and  the  usual  price  for  chalk- 
ing is  7^.  per  load,  all  expences  included;  /.hercfore  the  expence 
of  chalkmg,  at  60  loads  per  acre,  is  £1.  izs.  6d  ;  and  at  100 
ditto  ^a.  iSs.  4if.;  as  the  chalk  is  considered  to  be  better  the 
deeper  it  lies,  and  the  top  chalk,  particularly,  if  it  lies  within 
three  or  four  fixt  of  the  surface  very  indifferent,  and  only  fit  for 
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]:me,  or  to  be  laid  on  roads,  gateways.  Sec.  the  chalkcrs  must  be 
directed  to  lay  by  the  chalk  for  the  first  three  or  four  feet  in 
depth,  to  be  applied  to  the  above  purposes^  or  if  not  wanted 
therefore,  again  thrown  into  the  pit  when  filled  up,  and  also  to 
pick  out  the  flints  from  the  chalk  before  it  is  carried  on  the  land, 
for  if  they  are  not  narrowly  watched  they  will  chalk  with  both. 

Mr,  John  Hill  of  Coddicot,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for 
his  good  offices,'  farms  upwards  of  1200  acres  in  the  adjoining 
parishes  of  Coddicot  and  Kimpton,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
is  his  own  estate ;  he  has  chalked  many  acres  of  land,  and  approves 
mu^  of  the  practice  ;  he  chalked  a  field  of  strong  clay  land  in 
the  autumn  of  1793,  laid  on  60  loads  to  an  acre,  and  the  chalk 
^  where  the  pits  were  sunk  lay  about  10  feet  from  the  surface* 
I  viewed  thi>  field  the  7th  of  August,  1794,  ^^  had  borne  a  crop  of 
pease  siiice  it  was  chalked,  and  was  then  under  the  plough  pre* 
paratory  for  a  crop  of  wheat:  the  chalk  was  good,  and  the  land 

*  appeared  to  work  well,  though  the  chalk  was  not  then  thoroughly 
incorporated  witli  the  soil.  Mr.  Hill  never  lays  on  more  than  60 
loads  of  chalk  on  an  acre,  this  he  finds  will  not  only  make  tht 

*  *  land  work  much  bdtter  and  with  less  strength  of  cattle,  but  also, 
'  with  a  light  coat  of  dung,  or  spring  dressings  occasionally  laid 

on  to  quicken  the  vegetation/  produce  abundant  crops  for  10 
years ;  he  then  chalks  again  with  equal  success.  As  I  may  have 
occasion  again  to  quote  Mr.  Hill  and  his  mode  of  farming  in  the 
course  of  this  Report,  sorry  I  am  that  the  ignorance  of  another 

*  enables  me  here  to  put  him  and  the  consequences  of  his  improve* 
ments  in  a  strong  point  of  view.  The  average  rent  of  land  in  these 
parishes  is  about  Ss.  per  acre,  though  that  rent  is  certainly  too 
little ;  the  rector  impropriate  of  part  of  the  land  which  Mr.  Hill 
occupies,  formerly  let  his  tithes  on  lease,  and  the  composition 
exacted  by  the  lessee  never  exceeded  as.  and  ^d.  per  acre  for  all 
the  land  under  the  plough  ;  this  lease  expired  in  '793,  and  the 
rector  employed  a  surveyor  to  value  the  land  in  his  tithing,  and  to 
settle  the  future  compositions  to  be  paid  to  him  for  seven  years* 
Some  land  which  Mr.  Hill  had  lately  purchased,  lay  ih  half  acres 
and  small  pieces  intermixed  in  a  common  field  with  the  lands  of 
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a  farmer^  who  was  as  competent  to  farm  as  the  surveyor  to  value> 
and  had  beggared  himself  and  his  fann>  though  his  own  pro- 
perty. The  surveyor  fascinated  by  the  appearance  of  the  crops 
produced  by  Mr.  Hill's  management  and  spring  dressings,  valued 
the  tithe  thereof  at  6s.  and  4/?.  per  acre,  and  his  neighbouring 
farmer's  at  is.  and  6d.  though  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  difference 
in  the.  natural  quality  of  the  soils  in  each ;  and  some  of  Mr.  Hill's 
lands  of  the  same  quality,  which  he  had  not  then  dressed,  were 
valued  at  u.  and  6d.  also.  The  farmers  of  lands  within  this 
tithing  have  in  consequence  rejected  these  strange  co.npositions, 

/  and  are  determined  in  future  to  slacken  in  their  improvements 
thereof  leaving  it  to  the  rector  to  resort  to  tithes  in  kind,  till  ex- 
perience  has  taught  him  to  be  more  Teasonable. 

Experience  also  points  out  the  strong  red  clay  as  an  excellent 
manure  or  mixture  for  burning  gravel,  light  sand,  loam,  or  soils 
where  the  chalk  predominates^  when  found  contiguous  thereto. 
In  sinking  for  chalk»  and  particularly  for  water  through  this  clay 
soil  to  depths  of  40  and  50  feet  and  upwards,  the  heaps  raised 

'  from  the  pits,  and  of  course  covered  with  the  lowest  soil  dug/ 
thcrcfrom>  wJien  exposed  to  and  mellowed  by  the  air  for  a  short 
time  produce  most  luxuriant  sow-thistles,  rising  like  a  thick  wood, 
and  for  some  time  checking  the  vegetation  of  other  plants,  till  the 
maiden  strength  of  the  soil  is  exhausted ;  this  proves  tliat  every 
inch  of  the  soil  is  good  and  fit  for  vegetation,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  let  it  be  ever  so  deep.  The  light  lands  conti^iious  to  this 
soil  have  been  covered  therewith  in  many  instances  with  success, 
and  veiy  dififerent  soils  in  the  same  field  have  thereby  been  ren- 
dered more  uniform,  and  mended  for  ever  afterwards.  I  have 
heard  of  o|ic  or  two  instances  in  the  culture  of  this  clay  land 
where  the  tpp  soil*. which  had  been  weakened  with  a  long  course 
of  tiU^e,  was  thrown  down,  and  a  fresh  soil  thrown  on  the  top 
of  it.  This  19  ffaid  to  havo  been  effected  in  the  following  manner: - 
a  plough  calculated  to  make  %  broad  and  shallow  furrow  was  foUow- 

'  e4  immediately,  by  anotherin  the  furrow  of  the  first,  with  strength 
of^cQP^cructipo*  :aiul  a  ieam  to  draw  it,  adequate  to  making 
ar4cQpi&rxx)W4aiid  ih]condng;tfae  under  on  »the  top  of  the  upper 
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soiU  ^nd  the  land  immediately  afterwatds  chalked  on  this  tilth. 
BiK  here  I  must  remark  for  the  informatioa  of  land  orniers,  that 
no  farmer  in  his  senses  will  attempt  these  lasting  and  cxpcnrivc^ 
improvements  without  a  sufficient  lengthofterm  both  of  his  land, 
and  composition  tor  tithes»  to  protect  him ;  *^d  I  much  fear  that 
the  progress  of  improvement  in  husbandry  of  this  sort  will  be 
very  slow,  till  the  improving  farmer  is  enabled  to  make  a  sure  bar-* 
gain  with  both  landlord  and^rector. 

Bung. The  liext  species  of  manure  to  be  mentioned  is  that 

which  is  made  in  the  farm-yards,  from  the  dung  and  stale  of 
the  cattle  kept  and  foddered  therein,  and  the  straw,  helm,  &c.  with 
which  they  are  fed  and  littered.  That  this  manure  may  havf* 
every  advantage,  the  yard  in  which  it  is  made  should  be  formcJ 
like  the  palm  of  the  hand  wheii  extended  in  a  horizontal  direCtioni 
lowest  in  the  middle,  the  fluid  pare  will  thereby  remain  to  assist 
in  rotting  the  solid  part  of  the  manure,  and  when  absorbed 
thereby,  be  carried  together  on  the  land  intended  to  receive  it. 
The  general  practice  of  the  Hertfordshire  farmers  is  to  throw  up 
the  dung,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  so  made  into  heaps  (or  clumps, 
as  they  call  them)  till  it  has  heated  sufficiently  in  their  opinifin  to 
kill  the  seeds  of  weeds  intermixed  therewith,  then  to  cany  it  oa 
the  land,  and  spread  and  plough  it  in  directly  afterwards;  for  if  a 
shower  of  rain  should  intervene  between  the  carrying  it  on,  and 
spreading,  the  succeeding  crop  will  be  strongest  and  rankest 
where  the  dung  heaps  lay.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  practice 
is,  that  the  vegetation  produced  thereby  is  much  quicker,  and 
attended  with  less  expence  than  from  dung  incorporated  cr  mi:?ed 
with  earth  in  mixens  ;  but  the  best  farmers,  and  even  thev  wW 
adopt  the  former,  admit  the  latter  practice  is  best,  panlcularly 
when  light  burning  lands  are  to^e  manured,  for  light  burniiig 
lands,  in  the  language  of  farmers,  eat  op  dung  very  fast ;  but 
when  the  dung  is  mixed  with  good  mould  (maiden  eartn)  if 'it 
can  be  got,  and  turned  two  or  three  times,  the  seeds  of  the  weeds:  - 
will  be  destroyed,  and  when  carried  on  the  land  will  mend  thc^ 
staple  for  ever.     •  :: 'i- ^  -  '       •—       \.;  •..!  i'   ..*  .. 
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Mr.  Hill  keeps  many  Horses/  and  one  team  for  the  pupose  of 
drawing  timber  only,  in  which  he  deals  largely ;  his  horse-dung 
is  thrown  into  a  pit^  and  from  thence  carried  in  the  winter  on 
pieces  of  waste  land,  where  there  is  a  staple  of  good  earth,  or  on 
places  where  the  drift  of  roads  have  collected,  minced  in  layers 
with  the  earth  or  drift,  and  turned  twice  before  it  is  laid  on  the 
land:  the  rector  of  Hatfield  m;xes  his  dung  with  the  staple  on 
the  hedge  greenf  ;  in  short,  this  practice'  of  mixtures  or  mixens 
is  followed  by  all  good  farmers  who  haven  permanent  interest  in 
the  soil,  and  it  gives  more  even  crops,  and  for  a  longer  time  than 
the  first-mentioned  practice.   • 

C(>m^os/5,— — It  is  the  practice,  of  some  farmers  to  put  layers 
of  earth  alternately  with  dung,  as  it  is  made  in  farm-yards,  and 
then  turn  and  mix  them  in  the  yards  before  the  mixture  is  carried 
on  the  land.  But  these  mixims  are  made  with  a  view  to  futurity 
by  those  who  have  a  term  of  years  to  protect  their  improvements, 
and  where  the  rectors  arc  satisfied  with  reasonable  compositions. 
I  valued  a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Ashwell,  and  in  an  adjoining 
parish  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  the  12th  and  13th  of  May, 
1794,  in  the  occupation  of  an  industrious  and  improving  farmer, 
who  kept  his  lands  in  as  good  condition  as  they  could  reasonably  be 
expected  in  a  common  field  state ;  about  260  acres  of  this  land  is 
in  Ashwell,  for  which  he  paid  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  rector  impro- 
priate, a  composition  of  three  shillings  per  acre ;  about  20  acres* 

• 

in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Great  Morden  in  Cambridgeshire,  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  Iiave  equal  justice  done  to  them :  the  farmer's 
man  who  attended  me  gave  the  following  very  satis&ctory  reason. 
^  The  rector  of  thi^parish  has  for  some  years  taken  tithes  in  kind, 
and  my  master  has  never  since  suffered  the  dung  cart  to  travel- 
over  the  shire  baulk.'* 

The  spit-dung,  if  clear  of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  is  best  calculated* 

'  for  strong  heavy  land,  impervious  strata  (sec  Drains,  page       )• 

the  effects  of  the  London  spit-dung,  or  dung  equally  good,  may 

be  seen  to  an  inch  in  such  lands,  for  three  or  four  succeedinj^ 

crops.    The  mixens  or  mixtures  of  ^it*dung  and  good  mould,. 
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or  strong  earth,  are  laid  on  light  gravelly  land,  or  where  chaSt 
or  sand  is  the  predominant  soU»  on  all  |iervIous  strata.  The  mould 
is  saturated  with  the  fluid,  and  n^ixed  with  the  solid  part  of  the 
dung,  the  seeds  of  weeds  therein  have  vegetated  and  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  turning  the  mixcn,  and  the  staple  of  the  land  is 
thereby  thickened  and  mended  for  ever.  The  eligibility  of  this 
practice  is  pointed  out  by  the  reverse ;  the  Hertfordshire  farmer, 
who  lays  his  spit-dung  on  light  lands,  takes  care  to  spread  and 
plough  it  in  as  soon  afterwards  as  he  possibly  can ;  but  he  is  some« 
times  caught  out :  aheavjr«howerof  rain  fsUs  uponjiis  dungheaps^ 
and  washes  the  strength  cf  the  dung  into  the  land;  and  the  sites  of 
the  heaps  arc  very  visible  in  the  succeeding  crops.  Pigeons  and 
rabbits'  dung  are  also  procured  in  small  quantities.  The  dust  or 
scrapings  of  highroads  is  excellent  mendment  for  meadow  land, 
particularly  if  the  roads  ^vt  mended  with  limestone,  and  this  ma* 
nure,  if  mixed  with  and  quickened  by  lime  or  dung,  is  equally 
good  for  ploughed  land,  'ihe  last  and  not  the  least  of  domes* 
tic  manures,  is  sheep's  dut)<; :  this  most  important  stock  to  the 
Hertfordshire  farmer,  let  the  breed  be  what  it  will,  derive  their 
subsistence  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  from  the 
clover  leys,  hedge  greens,  meadows,  and  pastures  (if  any),  fallows 
and  cx'ops  on  the  ground,  where  they  may  be  turned  on  without 
injury  thereto ;  at  night  they  are  folded  on  the  fallows- and  other 
lands  to  be  manured  \vj  :!icir  dung,  in  the  winter  they  are  folded 
and  fed  on  turnips,  wln^^er  tares,  and  other  food  provided  for  them. 
The  dung  of  sheep  is  considered  to  be  among  the  best  manures 
for  light  lands,  and  carried  on  at  little  cxpcncc.  Without  this  aid 
the  state  of  agricuuure,  even,  in  the  well  cultivated  county  of 
Hertford,  would  he  much  inferior  to  what  it  now  is.  While  the 
ewe  thus  matciir'-'v  contributes  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture,, 
she  yields  a  larr>b  in  the  spring,  and  a  fleece  in  summer,  and 
when  old  and  toothless'she  is  fattened  (made  meat  of)  in  the. 
autumn,  by  that  second  or  third  crop  of  clover  which  she  haS' 
helped  to  raL>v. 

The  foreign  nunures  are  principally  brought  from  London. 
Spit  or  horse  Uu:?j  is  net  carried  above  la.  or  14  miles  firoau 
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thence ;  the  market-towns  in  the  county  supply  the  rest.  The 
following  are  perennial  or  lasting  manures,  and  generally  laid  on 
light  land ;  viz.  boiled  or  calcined  bones,  sheep's  trotters*  fur- 
riers' clippings,  horn  shavings,  leather  aittings,  woollen  rags,  and 
soap  boilers'  ashes :  the  unburnt  bones  are  broke  into  small  pieces, 
and  the  woollen  rags  are  also  cut  or  chopped  i(ito  small  pieces, 

'*and  all,  except  the  last,  throw  off  an  annual  coat  of  manure  :  the 
the  unburnt  bones,  which  are  generally  boiled,  and  the  fat  therein ' 
collected  before  they  are  sold  to  the  farmers,  are  said  to  last  as  a 
manure  for  10  or  12  years  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  manure 
continues  while  a  vestige  of  the  bones  remains  ;  the  exact  period 
of  duration  I  shall  leave  as  a  bone  for  such  critics  as  may  be  weak 
enough  to  quarrel  with  opinions  founded  on  observation,  and  con- 
tent myself  with  quoting  a  case  or  two.  On  the  high  ground  in 
the  parish  of  Ashwell,  and  adjoining  the  road  from  thence  to  Bal- 
dock,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  circular  encampment  in  the  manner  of  a 
Roman  stadium,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  Jcbnield  Way:  the  soil 
is  a  very  thin  staple,  on  hurlock  or  bastard  chalk,  and  which  at 
the  depth  of  10  or  12  feet  is  good  building  stone,  and  much  re* 
scmblcs  the  Tattenhoe  stone.  The  fosse  and  mound  have  been 
levelled  and  ploughed  in  several  parts ;  and  there  human 
bones  hz\x  been  uncovered  and  mixed  with  the  soil :  it  has  been 

^  remarked  that  the  soil  so  mixed  produces  the  best  crops.  These 
bones  are  certainly  no  proof  of  Roman. sepulture,  but  Roman 
coins  and  pieces  of  altars  with  mixed  characters  thereon,  such  as 
are  supposed  to  have  been  cut  by  the  Greek  sculptors  in  the  Ro- 
man cohorts,  are  said  to  have  been  found  here.  If  the  bones 
were  Roman,  it  is  very  possible  the  grave  diggers  were  not.  I  saw 
among  these  bones  the  upper  part  of  a  human  skull,  but  whether 
it  was  the  remain;  of  a  Ktfakn,  a  caput,  or  a  Danish,  Norman,  or 
English  beadt  exceeds  the  limits  of  a  conjecture.  The  next' 
case  U  more  limited.  The  face  of  the  country  about  Stour  Head 
is  marked  with  the  indelible  tread  of  mighty  armies :  here  the 

.  great  Alfred  is  said  to  have  reconnoitered  the  Danish  camp  in  the 
habitand  character  of  a  mixistreI,andsooh  afterwardsfattened  these 
hij;  thhings  with  the  blood  of  his  enemies.    Where  the  bones  of 
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the  slain  srf  now  visibly  mixed  with  the  soil,  it  is  the  opinion  that 
vcgctati-n  »a  chereby  promoted.  All  these  bones  are  now  much 
broke,  asH  very  light  and  porous.  .1  am  aware  that  substantial 
reasons  may  be  given  to  establish  the  utility  of  bones  to  land^ 
after  they  .r.ay  be  supposed  to  cease  as  a  manure. 

Top  Druss/wj's.— — The  spring  or  top  dressings  are  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  Hertfordshire  forming,  and  consist  of  soot 
asbc5»  luali  du!;t,  and  oil*cake  dust  or  pulverized  oil-cakes. 

The  soot  and  ashes  are  principally  brought  from  London,  the    ^  ^^^^ ^  _ 

malt  4!'9t:^rom  Ware,  Hertford, and  other  places  where  great  quan*  yi^Tj£^^^C<i 
titles  of  malt  are  made,  and  the  oil-cake  dust  from  the  diffSnrent  *^^ 
oil-mills  in  the  county  and  neighbourhood.     The  soot  of  tfie    "^5^^^  >' 
best  quality  co:5ts  in  London  from  ffa.  to  gd.  per  bushel;  but^^^  ^^^fi^C^^C£- 
this  anicic  is  much  adulterated  with  cinders  and  ashes.  ^ 

The  ashes  are  the  produce  of  the  ash  or  dust-holes  inLondon» 
and  is  a  collection,  when  brought  from  ^thence,  of  coal  cinders 
or  ashc-,  -'ood  ashes,  whole  or  very. often  calcined  oyster  shells, 
sweepings  of  floors,  &c.  bones  and  rags.  These  are  carried  by 
the  scavrngers  to  their  dust  or  ash  hills>  and  there  sifted  and  sorted. 
In  th?  pr;x:csi  of  sifting,  the  bones,  rags>  &c.  are  separated  ^ 
into  their  different  sorts,  the  larger  coal  cinders  or  breeze^  are 
reserved  for  burning  bricks,  drying  malt,  &c.  and  the  smaller 
breeze  for  mixing  with  the  brick  earth,  to  facilitate  the  making  and' 
burning  the  place  bricks :  the  ashes  which  pass  through  the 
Vicves  ?.'-c  the  Hertfordshire  top  dressing,  and  differ  much  in 
their  qualities,  the  lighter  the  better,  as  they  contain  more  wood 
ashes,  and  have  been  kept  dry.  But  a  few  years  ago,  the  assess* 
ments  to  the  scavengers  was  a  considerable  burthen  on  the  inha-^ 
bitants  of  London ;  the  case  is  now  directly  the  contrary.  The 
parish  of  Marybone  then  paid  about  ^^.500  per  annum;  the 
contracting  sGiyenger  now  pays  the  parish  ^.  1050  per  ditto. 

The  soot  is  in  general  used  on  the  wheat  crops  which  have  had 
no  p*cr:ous  manure;  it  is  laid  in  heaps  on  the  crops  in  winter, 
and  sowa  in  the  spring ;  the  other  top  dressings  arc  boused  and 
kept  dry  till  used.  Hitherto  very  little  attention  has  been  paid, 
by  the  scavenjjers  either  to  the  sorting  or  preservation  of  the  ashe^ 
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from  wet,  and  the  farmer  owes  the  goodness  of  those  he  uses  to 
chance.  l*he  ashes  made  in  the  houses  of  the  more  opulent  in- 
habitants  of  London  are  the  best  both  for  the  maltstcr>  brick- 
maker  and  farmer :  the  breeze  therein  is  better,  and  it  generally 
contains  more  wood  ashes,  as  the  practice  of  late  has  been  to  lay 
junks  or  pieces  of  dry  elm  timber  on  coal  fires,  to  draw  tlicm  up, 
and  the  ashes  are  also  kept  dry  till  carried  away  by  the  scavengers, 
who,  in  collecting  them,  should  direct  their  servants  or  dustmen, 
to  fill  the  same  cart  with  such  ashes  only,  and  to  lay  them  un-  • 
der  sheds  till  they  are  sifted,  sorted,  and  again  removed  by  those 
whousethenu 

These  top  dressings  not  <^ly  supply  the  want  of  previous  ma- 
nure, but  also  when  crops  are  sickly  and  backward  in  the  spring, 
occasioned  either  by  bad  seed  times,  frosts,  or  other  causes,  are 

.  attended  with  wonderful  success,  and  enable  the  crops  to  vegetate 
quickly,  and  cover  and  protect  the  soil  on  which  they  grow  from 
the  ensuing  droughts  of  summer.  To  their  almost  magical 
powers  the  Hertfordshire  farmers  are  principally  indebted  for  their . 
never  failing  crops.  Without  entering  into  chemical  analysis  to 
discover  the  cause,  they  are  satisfied  with  the  effects,  and  there* 
fore  continue  to  enlarge  upon  the  practice,  though  attended  with 
considerable  expence.  The  provident  farmer  lays  in  a  stock  of 
dressings  to  answer  contingencies,  and  provided  with  this  treasure, 
he  can  remedy  the  evils  of  bad  seed  times  and  seasons.  These 
top  or  spring  dressings  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  poor,  light, 
sandy,  and  gravelly  lands,  and  of  course  to  the  production  of  the 
specifically  heaviest  com,  and  put  such  lands  more  on  an  equality 
in  point  of  annual  value  with  stronger  and  richer  soils.  Happy 
would  it  be  to  ipore  distant  farmers,  and  agriculture  in  general, 
could  an  adequate  substitute  to  the  Hertfordshire  dressings  be 
procured  at  an  easy  expence,  and  the  application  of  that  substi- 
tute perfectly  understood. 

I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  thb  substitute  is  to  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  particularly  in  Scotland, 
in  great  abundance,  and  is,  peat  or  turf  ashes,  kept  dry  in  ash- 

.  Jiouses  constructed  for  that  purpose,  and  made  fire  proof;  the 
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practice  of  Berkshire  and  adjoining  counties  containing;  peat 
eartht  points  out  the  use  and  great  value  of  this  substitute,  it  Is 
also  to  be  found  in  some  pa  ts  of  Hertfordshire. 

The  average  price  of  the  Hertfordshire  dressings  is  as  follows ; 
oll-cakc  dust  ^.  I  per  quarter,  to  dress  a  statute  acre  will  cost 
aboiit  r.i  5.;. ;  malt  dust  los.  per  quarter,  an  acre  requires  about 
40  bushels  ^  2. ;  the  carriage  of  the  ashes  is  the  principal  expence, 
but  it  is  presumed  an  acre,  on  an  average  ot  the  county,  will 
cost  to  be  dressed  with  ashes,  about  105.  but  this  depends  much 
on  the  situation  and  quality  of  the  ashes. 

Peat  Asbes,        The  quantity  of  peat  ashes  used  to  an  acre  in 
Berkshire  is  from  15  to  20  bushels,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  ashes,  the  price  I  now  forget,  but  presume  it  can- 
not be  less  tlian  los.    An  accurate  description  of  the  manner 
of  cu::;-'«g  :md  drying  peat,   and   preserving  and  using  peat 
ashes^  \\\  such  parts  of  Berkshire  and  Hampshire  as  they  ere  foiuid 
and  made,  a.nd  where  their  effects  as  a  top  dressing;  have  been 
long  ascertained,  and  in  high  repute,  would  contribute  much  to 
the  promotion  of  this  valuable  practice  elsewhere,  particularly 
where  (>cat  and  turf  is  the  common  fuel,  and  where  the  ashes 
cost  ncrning  but  the  trouble  of  keeping  them  dry,  and  sowing., 
them  on  the  crops  in  the  spriiig.     The  qualities  of  peat  and  turf 
ashes  differ  much  in  all  countries.    The  opinion  that  the  peat 
ashes  of  oae  county  only  are  fit  for  top  dressings  is  a  mere  joke, 
iiivcnt^fl  by  interested  farmers,  who  possibly  never  saw  any  peat 
ashes  but  those  they  use.     In  the  valley  below  the  Gattons,  about 
Red  Kill  zn^  Hooly  Park,  near  Rycgate  in  Surry,  there  is  as  g«>od 
peat  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  but  the  great  value  of  peat  ashes  is 
not  kni/Vii  i'here.     In  the  valley  which  runs  through  Hooly  Park^ 
there  is  peat  earth  of  considerable  depth,  this  was  lately  drained, 
and  the  brook  there  carried  under  a  brick  arch  of  great  length ;  the 
peat  earth  dug  out  of  the  drains  &c.  was  burnt  and  spread  on 
the  made  gix>und  and  meadows  in  this  valley,  and  has  greatly 
improved  it  2  there  are  top  dressings  in  this  valley  and  neigh«> 
bourhood  to  the  whole  parish  of  Ryegate  for  half  a  century.     1 
have  often  lamented  the  ignorance  or  obstinacy  of  farmers^,  wh« 
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have  ample  opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of  peat  ashes; 
and  neglect  them.    I  will  give  a  striking  instance.  At  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  North  Mcoles,  near  Ormskirk  in  Lancashire, 
there  is  a  whole  country  of  peat,  and  how  deep  this  soil  is  God 
only  knowft,  for  the  horses  which  plough  thereon  v/czv  pattens  to 
keep  themJrom  sinking  to  the  bellies :  here  I  was  not  long  ago 
deluded,  by  my  ignorance,  of  the  country  and  a  team  inpaiicns,  to 
attempt  riding  over  ploughed  ground  to  inquire  my  way.    The 
parish  of  North  Meoles  contains  about  seven  thousand  statute 
acres  ;  ^wo  thirds  of  which  is  very  light,  level,  sandy  soil,  lying 
between  the  peat  ground  and  the  sca»  the  air  of  which,  and  a  very 
little  dressing,  produces  crops  of  fine  barley  and  clover  in  drop* 
ping  seasons  on  this  very  light  soil*    The  common  fuel  of  the 
farmers  and  numerous  cottagers  is  peat,  though  pitcoal  is  plenty 
and  cheap  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  peat  ashes  are  thrown 
on  the  dunghills,  and  never  carried  on  the  land  till  the  salts  are 
completely  washed  out,  and  even  then,  arc  here  considered  to  be 
good  manure  as  far  as  they  go.   Surely  no  where  are  the  means  of 
improvement  more  ample,  more  applicable,  or  less  attended  to 
than  in  this  parish ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  giant  pace  of 
cnterprize  and  improvement  in  this  neighbourhood  will  not  long 
overstep  the  Berkshire  practice.   The  rc:tory  of  North  Meoles  is 
now  worth  £.  500  per  annum  at  least,  and  is  increasing  in  value. 
An  open  drain  of  great  width  and  length  is  perfected  through  that 
and  the  neighbouring  parish  into  the  sea,  with  locks  to  keep  out 
the  tide,  and  scour  the  channel  between  high  and  Jow  water  marks, 
by  the  spirited  and  praise  worthy  exertions  of  Mr.  Eccleston. 
Th.is  drainage  lays  at  least  500  acres  of  peat  land  dry,  which  was 
formerly  covered  with  water :  and  subordinate  drains  are  iiow 
making  into  the  great  drain,  to  render  the  peat  land  arable  with- 
out the  assistance  of  pattens*    At  what  an  easy  expence  might 
this  light  land  be  doubled  in  value,  the  peat  thrown  up  f/om 
the  drains  might,  when  tolerably  dry,  be  shovelled  in  heap^ 
and  burnt,  and  ashes  in  abundance  be  stored  up  in  ash-houscs  for 
spring  or  top.  dressings,  or  sown  on  the  peat  soil  to  improve  and. 
increase  the  grass  thereon. .  The  best  and  most, valuable  inters 
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vening  crops  for  the  light  lands  in  Meoles  are.  clover  ind  pota- 
toes ;  for  which  last  article  a  ready  &aleis  found  at  Liverpool,  from 
which  it  is 'distant  about  20  miles,  18  of  which  is  water  car- 
riagc  by  the  JUccds  and  Liverpool  canal. 

Peat  £tfr/Z>.— — I  have  seen  peat  earth  carried  as  a  manure  on 
light,  burnirr*,  gravelly  land,  which  had  been  beggarcdand  left  by 
a  bad  tenant  j  n  cooled  the  tand  and  much  improved  it.  An  indus* 
trious  and  improving  farmer  had,  at  great  cxpence,  drained  apiece 
of  flat:  land,  wliich  had  beea  time  out  of  mind  flooded  in  the  winter, 
and  the  clay  loam  thereon  was  covered  with  peat  earth  of  different 
depths.  After  ploughing  and  manuring  the  land,  he  laid  downabout 
1 2  acres  of  it  to  grass,  about  two  years  before  I  saw. it ;  as  the  then 
general  Tipperirance  and  quality  of  the  grass  theroon  was  not  likely 

^  to  compcnsat  <.'  for  the  great  cxpence  he  had  incurred,  he  requested 
me  to  tell  hcr:>  what  I  conceived  would  mend  it.  I  was'at  that 
time  walkir^^car  one  of  the  wide  deep  ditches  he  had  made,  and 
observing  with  attention  the  striking  difference  of  the  herbage 
adjoining  thereto  ;  for  abw^t  30  feet  in  width,  the  ground  was  co- 
vered with  natural  clover;  the  clay  loam  thrown  from  the  ditch 
had  been  spread  so  far  and  mixed  with  the  peat  earth  by  the 
plough.  J  drew  the  farmer's  attention  to  this  circumstance  ;  he 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  remark,  wondered  this  circumstance 
of  fertility  p.oduced  by  the  mixture  of  these  soils  had  not  struck 
him  sooner^  and  was  happy  to  find  he  had  the  means  of  improve* 
ment  so  nc«r  at  hand. 

Grain,  or  seeds  of  any  kind,  if  sown  in  and  covered  with  any 
soil,  in  mere  sand,  in  which  there  is  sufficient  moisture,  will  fer- 
ment and  Vvjctate  ;  barley,  when  immersed  in  water  in  the  pro- 
cess of  malriag,  vegetates  and  ferments,  the  bud  or  acrospire 
afterwards  robbed  off,  is  the  malt  dust,  and  one  of  the  Hertford- 
shire  top  dressings ;  therefore  if  grain  or  seeds  are  sown  in  the 
early  sprin^^,  and  before  the  summer  droughts  set  in,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  ihey  will  vegetate  in  the  poorest  soils,  and  without  any 
manure,  and  that  vegetation  will  maturate  if  supplied  with  a 
proper  quymtity  of  vegetable  food.    If  this  vcgetoble  food  is 

.lodged  in  tlic  ground  prior  and  preparatory,  ta  the  sowing  of  the 
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crop,  it  may  in  conjunction  with  a  warm  dropping  season  prove  too 
much,  and  the  crop  run  to  straw ;  and  in  a  dry  spring  season  the 
crop  be  too  light.  The  spring  1794  was  remarkably  mild  and  sea- 
sonable, and  brought  the  crops  which  had  been  sown  in  any  rca* 
sonable  time  very  forward ;  little  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
ensuing  droughts,  the  ground  on  which  the  crops  stood  was  co* 
vered  and  well  protected  therefrom,  insomuch  that  very  just  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  that  the  crop3  would  contain  much 
straw,  and  little  corn,  which  the  ensuing  dry  summer  prevent* 
ed;  so  that  in  most  counties  the  crops  are  in  the  hands  of  fate 
and  the  seasons ;  in  Hertfordshire  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
fanner,  if  the  season  has  been  unfavourable,  and  if  a  crop  of 
wheat  or  barley  is  sickly,  in  a  few  hours  he  administers  an  almost 
inndlible  remedy  with  his  own  hands.  The  top  dressings  come 
in  time  to  supply  the  want  of  previous  manure,  and  little  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  an  over-luxuriant  crop,  frequently  the  conse- 
quence of  too  much  of  the  dunghill. . 

The  Hertfordshire  top  dressing  practice  has  of  late  found  its 
way  into. Surry,  and  some  parts  of  Kent  bordering  on  the 
Thames,  as  far  as  Sittingburn,  and  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  but 
I  understand  the  London  ashes  are  apt  to  heat  in  the  vessels  which  • 
bring  them  down,  and  as  this  must  be  occasioned  by  moisture^ 
they  of  course  have  lost  great  part  of  their  virtues  before  they 
are  used.  The  principal  fuel  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shaftsbury  in 
Dorsetshire  is  wood,  coals  are  burnt  in  the  inns  and  houses  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  only ;  the  sheep's  horn-shavings  and  cut* 
tings  of  the  button«mould  makers  are  mixed  with  the  ashes. 
Some  intelligent  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  avail  themselves 
of  the  Hertfordshire  practice,  and  sow  this  mixture  on  their  crops, 
and  which  is  now  kept  dry  and  sold  to  them  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  principal  part  of  the  fuel  of  the  dairy  farmers  in  Bucking* 
hamshire,  and  adjoining  counties,  is  dried  cow-dung  (cow  clats). «. 
and  the  rest  wood ;  the  ashes  if  kept  dry  are  capital  manure  for 
meadow  land :  they  throw  them  as  they  are  made  on  the  dunghill^ 
or  sell  the  wood  ashes  to  pot^^ash  makers-rbut  all  dairymen  arc 
wretched  slovens :  I  bare  seen  a  few^  but  very  few  instances  of 
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dry  ashes  being  sown  on  crops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great, 
towns  in  fingland,  and  hope  in  future  that  practice  will  be  gene* 
ral  wherever  ashes  of  any  sort  can  be  found.  I  was  several  years 
ago  in  the.cu/  of  Amsterdam  in  Holland^  the  principal  fuel  of 
the  inhabitants  there  is  peat  or  turf,  mth  which  that  country 
about  the  Huilcm-meer  abounds.  An  ash  tub  or  vessel  standing 
at  every  door  early  in  the  morning  attracts  the  notice  of  a  stranger,       ^  a 

and  I  understood  the  ashes  made  daily  in  every  house  arc  put     jA^^f^^^*^^^ 
into  a  tub  at  lilght,  and  carried  and  put  by  the  door  in  the  street  d'T^^C^^^^  ^ 
to  be  emptien.  and  the  ashes  taken  away  by  the  scavengers  next  ^^^z^r^«^  A^ 
morning;  and  that  these  ashes  were  carried  in  vessels  up  the  yyji^y^^  j^  ^ 
Amstel  and  Y  rivers  to  manure  arable  lands.    The  principal  fiiel 
of  most  of  the  towns  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  of  the  city  of 
Aberdeen,  is  j^eac;  the  large  annual  revenue  of  that  corporation 
is  principally  expended  in  decorating  the  environs  of  the  city. 
The  magistr**cs  of  Aberdeen  have  it  amply  in  their  power  ta    • 
appoint  sca^'-'^scrs  to  collect  the  dry  ashes,  and  to  direct  their 
uses  in  agricu^nire,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  baireii^  tracts 
of  land  in  thcii*  neighbourhood,  to  promote  the  growth  of  barley 
and  clover,  which  most  assuredly  may  be  accomplished  by  this 
top  dressing  and  sheep  folding.    The  further  we  proceed  northj. 
the  greater  the  necessity  of  top  dressing,  to  counteract  the  late  seed 
times  and  cold  spring  weatner.     The  climate  of  the  Orkneys  and 
the  other  small  islands  is  milder  than  the  northern  part  of  Great 
Britain  ;  bui  ^he  almost  continued  day  for  nearly  a  month  tOge* 
thcr  at  Midsu  Timer,  during  which  the  earth  has  scarce  time  to 
cool,  renders  top  dressings,  to  enable  the  crops  to  cover  the  lands 
on  which  they  grow,  and  protect,  them  from  the  droughts,  abso- 
lutely necessary.  •  " 

I  have  seen  wheat  and  pulverized  oiUca);es  sown  tojjcther  from 
the  same  driii  machine,  and  I  then  conceived  that  one  at  a  time  • 
would  have  been  better,  first  wheat  and  then  oil-cake  powder ;  i 
my  reason  for  this  opinion  is ;  as  the  due  regulation  of  drill  ma* 
chines  can  only  be  determined  by  the  regularity  and  sufficiency 
of  the  grain  i'.  ft  by  them  in  the  drill  furrows  on  inspection,  and 
before  it  is  ccTcrcd  with  earth,  a  mixture  of  oil-cakc  dust  would: 
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render  that  criterion  less  certain.  The  Hertfordshire  top  drcsfil 
ang  practice  also  warrants  my  opinion,  that  the  oil-cake  dust 
sown  from  the  drill  immediately  on  the  Hne  of  the  crop  in  the 
spring,  and  particularly  if  the  crop  is  sickly,  would  give  a  phil- 
lip  to  nature  at  a  very  critical  time^  and  enable  it  to  cover  the 
ground,  and  protect  it  from  the  ensuing  droughts  of  summer,  a 
caution  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked,  particularly  in  light  burn- 
ing soils  ;  for  the  Hertfordshire  top  dressings  most  assuredly  come 
^  in  aid  of  the  crop  v^hen  much  of  the  strength  of  the  spit-dung  has 
evaporated',  or  been  washed  by  the  rains  into  the  soil,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  roots  of  the  crop.  The  very  idea,  however,  of  so 
closely  connecting  the  grain  and  the  manure,  without  carrying  it 
into  execution  either  way,  has  in  my  opinion  great  merit,  and 
warrants  me  to  point  out  a  substitute  for  drilled  oil-cake  dust, 
where  that  species  of  manure  cannot  be  procured.. 

That  I  may  avoid  tiic;  very  shadow  of  partiality,  sometimes  im- 
putable and  applied,  not  entirely  without  reason,  to  gentlemen 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  JLingdom,  I  shall  retrench  myself 
behind  Farmer  Ducket* 

The  uniformly  light  sandy  soil  of  Esher  was  reserved  for  the 
genius  of  Ducket  to  farm  with  advantage,  by  a  process  unknown 
till  be  invented  it :  but  this  process  has  unfortunately  been  trans- 
planted into  very  different  soils,  and  there  attended  with  very  dif- 
ferent success.  Had  the  fertile  invention  of  that  heaven-bora ' 
farmer  followed,  a  different j>rocess  would  have  been  adopted  and 
pursued.  Notwithstanding  my  respect  for  this  prince  of  the 
drill  husbandry,  tlie  custom  of  others  deludes  me  into  unwarrant- 
able liberties,  but,  I  trust,  with  better  intentions,  and  induces  me 
to  transport  him,  in  idea,  to  the  light  soil  of  the  shire  of  Moray 
in  Scotland,  where,  I  conceive,  he  would  be'completely  in  his  ele- 
ment ;  there,  I  foncy  I  see  him  drawing  with  one  hand  from  under 
his  corn  stack,  his  light,  simple,  drilling  wheelbarrow,  and  in 
plain  modest  language,  delivered  with  that  perfectly  intelligible 
frankness  and  uxbanity- which  are  natural  to  him,  instructing  his 
northern  neighbours  in  the  use  and  application  thereof.  Thus, 
wpuU  he  say,  I  trim  my  brushes  and  apenures  when  I  sow  wheat ; 
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thus»  when  I  sow  bcans»  &c«  &c. ;  and  th^s  when  I  sow  peat  aibn 
on  my  crops.  He  would  then  show  them  his  skim  ploughs  at  work» 
cutting  the  thin  turf»  and  throwing  it  under  their  light  staple  to 
rot,  instrnd  of  getting  rid  of  it  by  ^  practice  of  which  I  hope 
they  knc-"  r.othing,  and  may  for  ever  remain  in  ignorance.  He 
would  teach  them  to  take  three  crops  from  one  ploughing^  thai 
their  light  iand  may  not  be  too  nluch  pulverized. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  that  near  50  years  ago,  the  then  occu* 
pier  of  a  farm  called  CatmounU  and  very  indifferent  soil,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Grampian  hills  in  Kincardineshire,  in  Scotland, 
kept  the  ashes  of  his  peat  and  turf  (his  only  fuel)  dry,  and  sowed 
them  on  his  barley  crops;  This  practice  is  still  remembered, 
but,  unfortunately,  not  practised  by  the  neighbourhood,  though 
attended  7::rh  great  success. 

The  heath  on  Ashdown  forest  in  Sussex  is^  cut  with  sickles 
and  hooks,  .^nd  stacked  in  the  farm-yards,  by  some  of  the  ndgh* 
bouring  farmers ;  the  yards  are  littered  therewith  in  the  winter, 
and  when  rotten  it  makes  good  dung  \  the  turf  on  which  it  grows 
is  the  principal  fuel  of  the  neighbouring  cottagers,  and  the  ashes 
thereof,  if  put  on  when  dry,  is  the  best  dressing  for  their  cold  clay 
pastures  and  meadows. 

Implements  ef  Husbandry.  The  Hertfordshire  plough  is 
on  a  very  slrr.ple  construction,  with  one  handle  ;  the  line  of  trac-p 
tion  is  easily  adjusted,  and  the  ploughman,  while  he  is  in  the  act 
of  pulverizing  the  ground  very  finely,  walks  bolt  upright.  The 
ploughs  of  the  strongest  construction  for  ploughing  the  strong 
flinty  lands,  or  breaking  up  clover  leys,  have  the  share  and  heel  of  *•     *   ^  * 

one  piece  ot  v/rought  iron :  the  heel  is  truncated  to  receive  and  pro- 
tect the  wood  work  from  faction,  and  the  beam  is  thickest  at  and 
about  the  iTiortise  of  the  coulter,  where  the  greatest  stress  lies. 
The  lighter  ploughs  are  similar  in  construction,  excepting  as  to 
the  heel.  The  harrows  arein  general  smaller  than  in  other  coun*  ^  ^ .  r  * 
tries  ;  and  *he  waggons  and  carts  in  general  light  and  well  made. 

Ploughs  of  various  constructions,  threshing  and  winnowing  ma- 
chines, and  other  implements  of  husbandry  are  introduced  frpm 
time  to  time  Into  this  county,  as  well  as  other  counties^  to  gratify  the 
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whim  of  the  moment.  I  applied  by  letter  to  the  patentee  of  the 
threshing  raachines,  and  would  have  annexed  a  drawing  thereof 
if  I  bad  obtained  his  permission* 

'    Oxen  or  Horses,        Horses  are  in  general  made  use  of. 

Oxen  are  used  by  some  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Casmajor  in  parti- ' 

cular,  who  has  taken  some  pains  to  improve  his  breed,  as  follows : 

he  applies  to  the  London  cowkeepers,  and  bespeaks  the  calves  of 

some  of  their  handsomest  cows,  these  are  sent  to  him  as  soon  as 

they  are  calved,  and  brought  up  by  hand,  which  renders  them  ' 

very  gentle,  and  are  generally,  like  their  mothers,  handsome  and 

well  shaped.    He  had  his  first  bullocks  from  Sussex,  broke  to  his 

hands,  to  these  he  yoked  his  young  bullocks,  who  soon  became 

tractable,  and  so  gentle  that  they  are  shod  standing ;  he  gives  his 

bullocks  not  so  much  hay  as  they  can  eat  at  a  time,  and  they  chew 

the  cud  at  the  intervals  of  feeding,  by  which  means  their  food  is 

better  digested,  and  less  hay  is  consumed,  with  equal  or  more  be-'^ 

neiit  to  the  bullocks.    I  saw  about  a  score  of  his  yearling  and 

two  year  old  bullocks  grazing  together,  they  had  all  the  marks  ot 

^strength,  and  were  very  handsome.    In  stipng  heavy  lands, 

2l%a  team  of  bullocks,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  horses,  are 

^very  useful,  and  they  are  much  easier  kept  than  horses,  and  at 

less  expence ;  but  in  light^  stony,  and  gravelly  soils  horses  are 

much  better. 

'  Seed  Time  and  Harvests  ■  The  lent  corn  seed  time  is  from 
about  the  middle  of  March  to  the  first  of  May ;  and  the  wheat 
seed  time  from  soon  after  Michaelmas  till  towards  the  end  of 

November. 

« 

Land  Inclosed  or  O^rit.—— The  land  is  generally  inclosed, 

though  there  are  many  small  conmion  fields,  or  lands  lying  inter* 

mixed  in  small  pieces,  the  property  of  different  persons,  which 

are  cultivated  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  inclosed  lands ;  the  larger 

^  eommon  fields  lie  towards  ^Cambridgeshire. 

By  the  inclosure  of  lands,  rents  are  frequently  nearly  doubled, 

and  the  land  when  inclosed  is  worth,  in  many  instances,  double 

the  inclosed  rent,  as  the  tenant  can  then  crop  and  improve  it  as 

.  he  pleases,  instead  of  its  being  faUo#  every  third  year,*  which  is 
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generally  the  case  in  common  fields  of  considerable  extent.  In 
•  some  unincu.»cu  parishes,  such  as  Ashwell,  the  formers,  by  agree- 
ment among  u.cmselves,  sow  clover  amongst  the  lent  com,  and 
€ach  farmer  tukes  a  certain  piece  of  l^d  lying  together,  contain- 
ing 20  or  30  ^o-es,  and  incloses  it  with  a  dead  fence,  which  he  re- 
moves for  tucl,  after  he  has  had  the  crop  and  sheep  feed,  and 
shortly  before  the  land  is  again  ploughed  for  a  crop  of  wheat. 
When  common  fields  are  inclosed,  the  commons  and  wastes  or 
unknown  lai:^"*  appurtenant  thereto  are  also  inclosed,  and  again 
so  divided  tlaa:  ?ach  proprietor  has  his  allotment  lying  together, 
and  as  convoiikt-^t  to  his  homestall  as  possible  in  thf^  village,  which 
is  generally  i.wzr  the  centre  of  unincloscd  parishes ;  or  it  may 
be  more  eligible  to  the  largest  proprietors  to  have  an  allotment  at 
one  side  of  the  parish,  and  build  a  new  farm  house  acd  offices 
thereon. 

The  old  iiiclcsures  in  Hertfordshire  are  generally  proportioned, 
as  in  other  counties*  to  the  size  of  the^farms  in  which  they  lie, 
and  when  siival:  holdings  are  thrown  together,  many  of  the  sub- 
divisions are  grubbed  up  and  levelled  :  and  if  again  separated, 
new  subdivisions  arc  made  for  the  conveniency  of  the  occupiers. 
In  poor  hilly  countries  the  inclosures  are  in  general  small. 
The  inclosing  fences  are  white  thorn  or  hazle,  or  a  mixture'  of 
both,  intermixed  with  elm  and  other  underwood* 

There  are,  I  believe,  no  instances  to  be  given  of  inclosures  de- 
creasing popnUtion,  except  where  the  lands  inclosed  are  con- 
vertible and  converted  to  meadow  and  pasture ;  such  inclosures 
t  have  a  tend^ncj^,  to  decrease  population,  as  a  great  part  of  the 

labour  attending  ploughed  land  ceases ;  but  in  all  other  cases, 
inclosures  noi  vnly  increase  population,  but  are  productive  of 
additional  food  and  labour,  for  that  increase.  The  inclosure  ot 
such^of  the  Kcrtfordshirc  commons  and  wastes,  as  will  be  mqrc 
productive  in  in  inclosed  state,  will  increase  population,  as  they 
are  tillage  land. 

There  arc  several  small  common  fields  in  this  county,  or  lands 
of  different  proprietors,  lying  intermixed  in  snciall  pieces,  and  open 
to  each  other,  but  these  are  mostly,  by  agreement  among  the 
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•wners  or  occUpiers»  cultivated  nearly  in  the  same  woy  as  in  an 
inclosed  state :  were  exchanges  to  take  place«  there  is  no  doubt 
but  such  lands  might  be  cultivated  to  more  advantage.  I  have 
not  understood  that  any  indosure  or  division  is  proposed. 

Commons*  There  are  several  small  commons  and  wastes 
from  20  to  50  acres,  and  some  considerably  larger,  the  whole  may^ 
contain  4500  acres :  great  part  of  these  are  tlie  sheep  downs 
skirting  the  county  next  Cambridgeshire,  and  other  similar  sheep 
downs  producing  sweet  pasture  on  a  very  thin  staple.  These 
sheep  downs,  if  not  overstocked,  are  valuable  in  their  present 
state,  as  they  afford  pasture  for  sheep  in  the  spring  and  summer,  * 
and  the  sheep  are  folded  every  night  on  the  light  land  fallows 
adjoining,  and  manure  them  with  their  dung.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  woolstaplcrs  that  the  wool  of  sheep  so  fed,  is  longer  in  the  * 
staple  and  finer  in  the  thread,  than  of  those  fed  in  inclosures  and 
better  land;  The  common  near  Margct*Street  contains  about 
600  acres,  part  of  which  is  said  to  be.  in  Bedfordshire ;  this  it  in 
general  good  land,  and  worth  from  12  to  15  shillings  per  acre 
per  annum ;  the  other  commons  and  wastes,  time  would  not  per* 
mit  me  to  examine  with  that  attention  which  could  warrant  me 
to  give  a  decided  opinion  of  their  value,  they  are  mostly  poor, 
gravelly,  or  chalky  soils.  Ashwell  cow. common  contains  about 
150  acres  of  good  land. 

To  ascertain  the  advantage  resulting  to  the  public  from  the  , 
indosure  of  common  fields,  commons,  and  waste  bnds  in  general, 
the  prevailing  arguments  against  inclosing  must  be  seriously  con- 
sidered ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  any  description  of  persons 
have  been  injured  by  inclosures  hitherto  made,  that  injury  may 
be  avoided  in  future  indosures.    And  first. 

The  injury  said  to  be  sustained  by  the  poor. 

This  leading  argument,,  like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  up  the 

rest,  and  leans  so  strongly  to  the  side  of  humanity  that  the  best 

minds  are  soonest  led  away  by  it ;  I  will  venture  to  say  that  it  has 

hitherto-  been  in  a  great  measure  upheld  by  this  characteristic 

,  bias  of  the.  country. 

The  poor  here  meant  are  cottagers  having  common  rights,  -rX^ 
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tnd  labourers  or^ri'ants  employed  In  husbandry,  and  if  the  in- 
closure  of  ,comm<^a  fields  is  considered  in  one  narrow  point  of 
view  only»  die  pni*tice  will  appear  to  lessen  Che  labour  of  the 
poor;  for  l«:n,  or  any  ^vcn  number  of  acres  lying  together^  are 
cultivated  in  a  shuiter  space  of  time»  and  with  less  labour  and 
trouble  than  the  «?me  quantity  of  land  lying  in  separate  half  acres 
and  roods,  and  scattered  over  a  large  common  field.  It  will  even 
'  be  admitted,  that  in  many  cases  three  teams  will  plough  the  same 
quantityoflanci  11^  an  inclosed  state,  which  would  require  four 
teams  in  an  open  field  state ;  the  labour  of  one  ploughman^  driver, 
and  team  in  four  would  be  sunk  by  the  inclosure,  though  the 
land  when  inclo<«^  may  be  doubled  in  value,  and  the  loss  of  la- 
bour would  not  end  here,  admitting  that  the  land  to  be  inclosed 
is  properly  tillage  land,  for  the  injury  would  descend  through  the 
ploughwrigbt,  blacksmith,  to  a  whole  team  of  horses,  &c.  Sec 
This  land  when  inclosed  will  require  hedging  and  ditching,  the 
turnip  crofis  thereon  hoeing,  the  second  crops  of  clover  cutting 
and  making,  one  third  more  of  the  land  constantly  cropped  will 
employ  more  wecilers,  and  the  occupiers  of  the  land  be  better  en* 
nbled  to  pay  the*:  labourers  their  wages. 

It  must  be  admitted,  notwithstanding,  that  when  the  land  to  be 
inclosed  h  propc*^  meadow  or  pasture  land,  that  is,  would  be  of 
more  value  if  converted  to  dairy  or  grazing  /arms,  than  continued 
under  the  ploug!;,  a  conversion  of  this  sort  would  materblly  af- 
fect, and  (iocs,  v;!.:rrever  it  happens,  materially  aiFect  the  poor, 
who  are  tied  to  tncir  parishes  by  the  poor  laws,  and  cannot  emi* 
:grate  with  their  JLnilies  in  quest  of  bread.  The  scanty  allow- 
ance of  a  ])arish  to  alleviate  the  wants  of  starving  children,  is  a 
poor  compensation  to  an  honest  hard  working  father,  for  the  loss 
of  that  hbour  ty  which  he  had  thentofore  cheerfully  sustained 
them,  and  somr.  palliativcsbould  be  applied  to  all  these  heart- 
breaking  cases. 

The  capital  .-rnchines  of  late  invention  and  unrivalled  excel- 
lence applied  to  i-X  staple  manu&ctories,  though  at  first  com- 
plained ofj  have  added  in  a  tenfold  ratio  to  the  labours  of  the 
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infant  poor ;  the  energy  of  the  manufacturer^  the  entcrprize  of 
the  merchant,  the  comforts  of  peace,  and  the  sinews  of  war. 

The  next  item  to  be  considered  in  the  catalogue  of  injuries  is, 
in  my  apprehension,  of  a  much  more  serious  nature,  and  requires  . 
the  deliberate  investigation  of  the  most  consummate  abilities  be- 
fore a  remedy  can  with  safety  be  applied ;  let  it  be  my  humble 
office  to  point  it  out. 
To  almost  every  common  field,  common,  or  waste  jwithin  the 
.    kingdom  there  are  cottage  rights  annexed  Phow  these  rights  ac«  ^ 
crucd,  whether  by  suflfcrance  or  otherwise,  is  now  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  they  are  grown  into  prescription,  the  great  landmark  of  the 
sons  of  the  soil,  the  fulcrum  of  the  best  poized  constitution  that 
human  talents  ever  formed,  and  which  must  be  touched  with  due 
caution. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  the  advantages  derived  to  cot- 
tagers from  this  right  is  in  most  cases  merely  ideal,  while  the 
public  sustains  a  serious  loss  by  lands  of  this  description  not  be- 
'ing  either  at  all  cultivated,  or  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage. 

'  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Ashwell  is   unincloscd ; 

abounds  with  cottagers,  having  common  rights  over  a  very  good 

cow  common,  containing  about  1 50  acres,  a  great  number  of  wide 

baulks  and  wastes  interspersed  in  the  common  fields,  and  the  run 

of  the  fallow  fields  in  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  the  county  of 

Hertford.    The  cottagers  of  Ashwell  have  also  this  peculiar  ad^ 

'  vantage,  every  cottager  is  entitled  to  depasture  two  cows,  and  no 

»     inhabitant  of  the  parish  occupying  one  house,  and  maintaining  one 

family,  has  a  right  to  depasture  more,  let  his  holding  be  ever  so 

extensive;  therefore,  if  common  rights  can  advantage  cottagers 

f„  any  where,  those  of  the  parish  of  Ashwell  certainly  will;  but  very 

r    few  of  these  much  favoured  cottagers  have  wherewithal^-to' pui> 

■"  •chase  a  cow,  and  if  they  had,  they  cannot  get  provender  to 

maintain  her  in  the  winter;   the  consequence  is,  that  only 

eight  cows  were  kept  by  cotUgers  in  Ashwell  in  the  year  1794. 

^  These  cottagers, have  also  a  right  to  lead  (as  they  term  it)  their 

cows  on  the  baujlks  and  wastes.  intersperscdLitt  the  common  fidcfc. 
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at  all  timer,  and  while  the  crops  ar«^  on  the  ground*  The  exer- 
cise of  this  right  is  the  source  of  mucli  injury  to  crops»  cultivated 
with  great  care  and  expence^  and  whi-U  have  afforded  bread  to  the 
numerous  poorof  the  parish  employed  m  weeding  them.  But  this 
right,  though  productive  of  little  goo<i,  and  much  mischief,  must 
not  be  wantonly  annihilated ;  for  the  "'^^tager  of  Ashwell,  who  has 
neither  the  means  to  purchase  a  cow*  nor  provender  to  feed  her 
in  the  winter,  values  himself  on  his  coinmon  right,  be  looks  with 
an  eye  of  jealousy  orilsi  proprietor  or  ccc*.'pier,  if  he  incloses  a  very 
small  part  of  the  known  land,  or  plou^^Hi;  but  a  single  furrow  from 
a  baulk  or  waste.  If  the  cottager  cannot  purchase  iiow,  he  che* 
rishes  the  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  purchase  hereafter ; ,  this 
hope  may  never  be  reali^^ed,  but  it  is  his  present,  and  perhaps  his 
future  substitute  for  a  cow.  A  majority  ia  number  and  value  of 
the  land  owners  in  Ashwell,  might  on  amplication  to  parliament 
obtain  an  act  to  inclose,  and  to  allot  a  portion  of  land  to  the  cot- 
tagers adequate  to  the  value  of  all  their  common  Hghts,  but  not 
adequate  to  what  they  now  are  in  their  idea,  could  they  exercise 
them ;  they  would  therefore,  no  doubt,  grumble  at  the  exchange, 
though  for  the  better  to  all  parties.  The  cottagers  of  Ashwell, 
though  numerous,  are  by  far  too  feeble  to  resist  the  forc^  of  an  act 
of  parliament ;  but  the  cottagers  (the  poor  of  the  kingdom),  are 
the  many ;  therefore  a  general  scheme  of  inclosure  must  be  ma- 
naged with  more  dexterity  to  prevent  mi<J«"Hief. 

The  increase  and  employment  of  the  hardy  peasantry  of  the 
kingdom,  are  objects  of  first  rate  import,  and  therefore  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  that  a  public  act  warranting  tbe  inclosure  of  com- 
mons or  wastes,  in  a  way  less  expensive  than  that  hitherto  adopted, 
requiring,  as  a  preliminary,  the  consent  of  laree-fourths  of  the 
cottagers  in  the  parish  or  place  to  be  inclosed,,  and  guarding  with 
the  energy  of  patriotism,,  the  interests  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  soil,  would  be  attended  with,  the  happiest  effects  ;  as  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  many  may 
easily  be  obtained,  provided  they  are  fairly  and  honestly  dealt 
with. . 

'  ^As  the  county  of  Hertford  is  by  for  to&  iiarrow  and  unpro- 
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dttctive  it  field  «n  which  .to  investigate  the  actual  state*  and  deter- 
pine  the  claims  of  cottagers  at  large^  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer 
to  what  experience  has  taught  me  of  the  actual  state  of  cottagers* 
ais  far  ais  my  experience  has  reached.    Where  wastes  and  com- 
shons  QXt  most  extensive*  there  I  have  perceived  the  cottagers 
are  the  most  wretched  and  worthless :  accustomed  to  relie  on  a 
{Precarious  and  vagabond  subsistence*  from  laod  in  a  state  of 
tiature*  when  that  fails  they  recur  to  pilfering;  and  thereby  be- 
come a  nuisance  to  their  honest  and  industrious  neighbours;  and 
if  the  father  bf  a  family  of  this  sort  is  withdrawn  from  society  ' 
for  his  crimes*  his  chUdren  become  burthensome  to  the  parish. 
It  may  truly  be  said*  that  for  cottagers  of  this  description  the 
gtaie  is  pneserved*  and  by  them  destroyed ;  they  are  mostly  be- 
neath the  law*  and  ont  of  the  reach  of  detection*  and  while  they 
can  earn  four  or  five  shillings*  and  sometimes  more*  in  a  night  by 
poaching*  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  lod.  or  is.  per  day  for 
honest  labour.     A  reform  here  is  absolutely  necessary*  whether 
by  consent  or  otherwise*  and  an  inclosurc  of  the  commons  and 
wastes  will  afford  these  cottagers  an  honester  livelihood*  if  they 
'thinkproper  to  embrace  it ;  if  nor*  brighter  prospects  will  thereby 
'accrue  to  the  rising  genc^tion*  who  may  not  be  so  hardened  zh 
their  progenitors*    Landed  properties  in  manufacturing  towns 
'and  parishes  are  heavily  loaded  with  poor  rates*  when  the  ma« 
nufacturers  arc  not  employed*  and  parishes  in  which  boroughs 
lare  situated  are  almost  ^without  exertion*  loaded  with  poor  of 
the  very  worst  description;  tliese  Ileave^entirely  io  the  wisdom 
•of  The  legisldture*  asahyhittfs'of  my  suggestion  may  be  construed 
into  a  parallel  between  the  borough  cottagers  and  their  present 
'reformers.    I  amsatisfied  tiiat  the  honest  industrious  cottagers 
'every  where*'  to  whom  comnKms  are  of  very  little  advantage*  will 
'acquiesce  in  indosures*  provided  their  consent  is  asked*  and  an 
'tqilivalenc  held  out  to  them  fbr  their  cottage  rights. 

Though  Hertibrdshiit*  contains  >  less  waste  than  most  counties 

'  m  the  kingdom*'  there  are  notwithstanding  jseveral  smalLcommons 

and.  wastes*  firom  20  to  50  aaes  and  upwards  therein*  which 

'iibffiifjftiid  Qi3jee^bf4hte^«olmnonage  to  theporisha  where  they 
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lie,  arc  notwithstanding, when  taken  collectively*  an  object  of  some 
moment  to  the  public;  and  as  there  arc  fxmilar  smaii  conunons 
and  wastes  in  every  county  in  the  kingdom,  the  object  is  by  that 
circumstance  greatly  enlarged ;  a  partition  of  tl:tir  commons 
would  not  compensate  to  the  persons  having  cssis^on  right 
therein  for  the  expence  and  ;troubIe  in  making  that  partition 
valid,  though  none  of  them  will  suffer  another  to  usurp  his 
rights,  therefore  these  commons  and  wastes  remain  uniodoscd. 
As  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  this  Honourable  Board,  and  to 

• 

the  public,  whether  such  commons  and.  wastes  are  culti\'n^ed  by  A 
or  B,  provided  they  are  cultivated,  the  interests  of  all  parties  may^ 
be  concentrated  by  a  public  act  warranting  the  inclosuie  thereof, 
with  the  approbation  of  three-fburths.of  the  land. owners,  in* 
eluding  the  lord  of  the  manor,  rector,  or  vicar,  or  Vtotb,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  cottagers;  and  empowering  the  hy^  o(  the 
manor,  the  rector,  or  vicar,  and  the  overseer  of  the  poor  for  the 
time  being,  to  let  the  commons  for  at'years  to  the  highest  bid* 
ders,  or  for  the  best  rent  that  can  be  got  for  the  same,  giving  a 
preference  to  utdustrious  -cottagers  with  £unilies ;  the  rents  to 
be  applied  in  the  first  place -towards  the.  discharge  of  the  ex* 
pences  incurred  by  the  inclosure,  and  for  ever  afterv^ard^  one 
twentieth  part  thereof  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  one  tenth  to  the 
officiating  clergyman,  provided  his  stipend  is  less  than  ^xc;^.per 
annum  ;  and  the  residue  in«discharge  of  the  poor  rates,  or  land 
tax,  in  case  of  a  surplus :  future  leases  to  be  granted  by  the  same 
parties  or  their  successors,  and  the  surplus  of  rent  to  be  recJved 
and  accounted  for  by  the  overseer  for  the  time  being.  The  ia* 
habitants  of  the  parish  of  DaU  may  not  be  disposed  t&  inclose 
now,  if  aided  by  such  act,  but  they  may  afterwards. 

Appeals  may  be  made  to  the  justices  at  the  quarter^ssions, 
who  should,  in  these  small  matters,  be  the  dernier  resort  y  and  the 
consent  of  the  parties,  inclosure,  ^c.  be  certified  by  them^  and  en* 
tolled  in  chancery,  in  perpetuum  ret  testimonium. 

In  common  fields  where  the  separate  properties  are  ascertained 
by  buttals  and  boundals,  and  are  called  known  land,  in  contnu* 
distinction  to  commons  and  wastes^  which  are.  called  ax&knowa 
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land,  the  now  straggling  state  of  landed  property  so  circum- 
stanced, tliough  of  considerable  annual  value,  renders  an  equi- 
table exchange  of  lands  necessary,  to  proniote  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  thereof;  in  thoic  cases,  actual  surveys  and  values 
must  be  made,  to  ascertain  w(th  precision  the  values  of  the  separate 
properties,  and  under  the  direction  of  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  general  consent  of  the  land  owners.     A  whole  parish  is 
converted  into  a  money  value,  future  and  more  convenient  roads 
are  marked  out,  an  adequate  portion  of  land  is  allotted  to  the 
I  church,  in  lieu  of  tithes ;  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  generally  one 
twentieth  of  the  common  or  unknown  land,  quantity  and  quality 
considered,  and  each  separate  proprietor  has  a  new  estate  marked 
out  for  him,  lying  together,  and  as  convenient  as  possible  to  his 
homcstali,  and  duly  proportioned  to  the  value  of  his  former  estate. 
Professional  men  have  hitherto  considered  the  aid  of  parlia- 
ment necessary,  to  confirm  tiie  indosure  of  property  of  this  sort 
and  magnitude,  either  before  or , after  the  inclosure  thereof;  as 
in  most  cases  there  are  parties  interested  who  are  not  competent 
to  give  their  consent.    The  chancellor  may  be  empowered  to 
consent  for  such  parties  upon  petition,  and  direct  issues  in  c&ses 
of  disputes  or  differences  among  the  proprietors.  .  But  the  inte- 
rests of  cottagers  must  be  attended  to,  and  the  consent  of  three- 
•  fourths  of  persons  of  this  description  had,  before  any  public  act 
of  inclosure  can,  with  safety  to  the  peace,  and  I  may  truly  say, 
the  interest  of  the  pubUc,  be  carried  into  effect.    I  repeat,  that . 
I  am  satisfied  that  this  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  many^ 
may  easily  be  obtained,  provided  they  are  fairly  and  honestly  dealt 
with,  and  have  separate  allotments  adequate  to  the  value  of  their 

* 

common  rights*  «         .     . 

It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  that  the  cottager's  allotment 
"should  enure  to  his  children,  the  future  guides  of  the  tielm  and 
the  plough  s  to  restrain  him  from  alienating  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional; but  the  cottage  and  its  appurtenances  may  be  exempted 
^m  all  rates  and  taxes  while  they  remain  in  the  family.  ^  The 
hope  of  rewards  is  better  calculated  to  render  mankind  virtuous^ 
dban  tbo  fesir'of  punislunent. 
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Crown  Xiini^,—— Though  the  landed  property  of  the  crown 
is  not  specifically  included  in  the  queries  of  the  Board,  it  mzj 
notwithstanding  be  included  under  this  head,  as  it  forms  a  con« 
sidcrable  part  of  the  waste  of  the  kingdom.     The  New  Forest  in 
Hampshire,  is  alone  of  great  extent,  nearly  the  whole  properly 
tillage  land,  and  bears  all  over,  the  marks  of  former  occupancy  and 
the  plough ;  very  little  of  the  timber  thereon  either  is  or  ever  will 
be  fit  for  the  purposes  of  ship  building,  and  it  may  with  justic*? 
be  considered  a  common  only  to  the  surrounding  inhabitants  and 
parishes  to  the  distance  of  15  miles  and  upwards  therefrom^  who 
have  acquired  a  right  thereon  in  this  way.    Cottages  haver^Secn 
imalt  from  time  to  time  in  different  parts  of  the  forest,  by  how« 
ards  or  herdsmen,  who  look  after  and  tend  such  cattle  as  are 
sent  to  them,  no  matter  from  whom  or  whence,  at  so  much  z 
head ;  so  that  the  New.  Forest  is  become  a  common  to  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  counties  of  Hants  and  Dorset.    Were  the 
crown  disposed  to  inclose  a  part  of  this  forest,  to  protect  the , 
young  timber  from  the  bret  of  cattle,  there  is  in  fact  no  succes- 
sion to  protect^  it  would  therefore  not  be  an  object,  and  would 
besides  raise  a  nest  of  hornets,  disturb  the  peace  of  that  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  become  a  watch-word  to  those  who  are  prone 
to  mischief  every  where.     A  public  sale  of  this  forest  in  lots 
would,  I  apprehend,  be  relished  much  better,  and  if  judiciously 
managed,  would,  I  am  satisfied,  sell  for  mucK  more  than  it  is 
^  really  worth,  and  better  than  perhaps  any  other  tract  of  similar 
extent  and  quality  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.     An  equivalent  in 
money  may  be  given  for  the  now  value  of  the  commonage,  brush- 
wood, and  turbary,  to  those  who  are  fairly  entitled  to  it,  instead 
of  allotments  to  parishes,  in  lieu  of  common  rights,  and  which 
would  remain  uncultivated,  and  like  several  of  the  allotments  of 
Enfield  Chase,  of  little  use  to  the  public;  this  may  serve  as  a  pre- 
cedent  for  all  the  crown  forests  and  chases  in  the  kingdom,,  and 
equivalents  in  money  given  to  thos^  who  have  a  permanent  in* 
terest  therein.      • 

The  grajid  junction  canal  passes  within  about  a  mile  of  Whit^ 
tlcbury  forest  in  Northamptonshire,  and  I  am  of  opinion  a  side 
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cut  may  be  carried  into  the  middle  of  the  forest ;  the  timber  here 
is  like  the  timber  on  all  forests,  not  much  to  be  relied  on :  there 
is  abundance  of  compass  timber,  and  several  stern  posts  and 
stem  pieces,  if  sound ;  but  I  fear  very  little  plank  timber,  which 
becomes  scarce  every  where.  Whittlebury  forest  and  its  purlieus 
contain  a  large  tract  of  fine  and  valuable  land,  now  lost  to  the 
public.  The  gravelly  soil  of  Ejiping  forest  will  produce  valuable 
crops,  when  aided  by  the  Hertfordshire  top  dressings  and  sheep 
folding. 

The  honors  or  seigniories  of  the  crown  produce  nothing,  or 
wc^  than  nothing :  of  the  seven  wapentakes  in  the  West  Riding 
of  the  county  of  York,  five  are  within  the  view  of  frankpledge 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  several  of  the  manors  have  been 
granted  away  since  the  inquest  of  Elizabeth,  and  individuals  have 
been  encouraged  to  usurp  the  manerial  rights  of  most  of  the  rest, 
by  the  supineness  or  connivance  <if  the  officers  of  the  crown ; 
pretended  lords  of  manors  have  from  time  to  time  inclosed  large 
commons  and  wastes,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  those  who  had 
common  rights  therrin ;  and  the  nullum  iempus  law  was  fabri- 
cated to  secure  a  separate  right  to  the  usurpers,  but  liberties  and 
franchises  were  excepted. 

The  honors  of  Clare  and  Mandeville  extend  into  Hertford- 
shire,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  and  Surry,  and  still  contain  a 
grear  number  of  manors  and  separate  parcels  of  land,  for  which 
ingress,  and  alienation  fines,  and  quit-rents,  are  payable ;  these 
were  also  long  neglected,  and  payments  refused  to  the  applications 
of  the  stewards  and  lessees  of  the  crown ;  in  consequence  of  such 
refusals  informations  have  of  late  years  been  filed  and  proceeded 
upon  in  the  duchy  court  of  Lancaster,  and  payments  thereby 
enforced.  I  understand  the  lessee  is  now  paid  com.  ann.  between 
four  and  five  hundred  pounds,  his  rent  to  the  crown  about  ^lo. 
the  fees  .and  perquisites  of  the  steward  are  also  considerable;  when 
he  receives  a  fine  or  quit-rent  of  one  shilling,  he  charges  three 
shillings  for  a  receipt.  The  leases  of  the  honors  of  Pontefract,, 
Clare,  and  Mandeville,  are  nearly  expired ;  the  stewards  hold 
their  places  by  patent  under  the  duchy  seaU  . 
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These  and  other  not  mentioned  parts  of  the  now  unprofitable 
lands  of  the  crown,  if  brought  to  market  with  judgmcQt»  and  dis« 
^osed  of  by  public  sale  (the  most  unexceptional  way). under  the 
conduct  of  those  who  are  the  most  celebrated  in  the  line' of  their 
profession,  will  produce  a  very  large  sum,  which  may  be  funded^ 
and  create  a  substantial  revenue  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  so* 
vereign,  and  the  establishments  of  a  numerous  and  illustriout 
family :  the  advantage  to  the  public  will  be  still  greater.  I  am 
aware  that  1  shall  not  be  thanked  for  this  information,  so  far,  by 
those  whose  interests  clash  with  that  of  the  public ;  and  therefore 
shall  be  silent  as  to  the  improved,  part  of  the  estate  of  the  crown, 
in  which  the  public  and  I  have  no  concern. 

Draining  of  Land.'^'^'^Thifi  is  acurious  and  interesting  subject^ 
and  should  be  fully  explained,  and  the  materials  used  in  different 
countries  to  keep  the  drains  open,  mentioned.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  the  gentlemen  who  have  reported  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
counties  where  draining  is  more  in  use  than  in  Hertfordshire, 
where  natural  drainage  does  so  much,  have  fully  explained  the 
methods  practised  there ;  I  am  aware  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
this  practice,  and  therefore  shall  contribute  my  mite. 

The  theory  of  land  draining  is  combined  with  the  diiferent 
Itrata  of  which  the  earth  is  composed,  and  the  rain  water  in  con« 
tact  with  these  strata.  A  uniform  deep  chalk  stratum  covered 
with  a  thin  staple  or  strata,  which  are  pervious  to  rain  water, 
imbibes  and  filtrates  the  water,  which  is  again  disembogued  in 
distant  valleys  at  the  extremities  of  the  chalk  stratum,  which  often 
extends  for  many  miles— hence  the  great  scarcity  of  that  neces- 
sary element  in  chalky  countries.  In  countries  where  the  uni- 
versal substratum  is  a  porous  limestone  rock,  as  the  Mendip 
in  Somersetshire,  at  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piercefield, 
in  Monmouthshire,  and  many  other  places,  whole  mill  streams 
and  rivulets  are  swallowed  up,  unite  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  issue  again  to  the  day  from  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  hills 
in  .  considerable  rivers;  In  similar  situations  land  and  other 
springs,  which  injure  the  crops^  are  got  rid  of  by  a  very  easy  pro* 
cess,  which  will  be  mentioned  afterwards.    I  must  here  remarl^ 
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that  the  bestand  sweetest  herbage  is  geocrally  produced  by  a  thia 
staple  on  a  calcareous  substratum,  though  in  no  great  abundance ; 
were  the  staple  impervious,  or  exposed  to  land  springs,  the  case 
would  be  otherwise.  The  thin  stapled  downs  on  chalk  skirting 
this  county  next  Cambridgeshire,  are  fine  healthy  sheep  feed. 
The  beautiful  undulating  carpet  on  a  limestone  rock,  at  diiFercnt 
depths  of  staple  in  Piercefield  park,  is  not  the  least  of  the  num« 
berlcss  beauties  of  that  enchanting  place.  I  was  guided  to  a  dis- 
covery of  the  Hopton  wafers  limestone  by  the  herbage  on  the 
thin  staple  above  it. 

In  clay  soils,  rain  water  can  escape  by  the  curvature  of  the  sur- 
face only ;  hence  the  necessity  of  throwing  the  staple  into  high 
ridges,  or  hollow  draining  it,  particularly  if  the  surface  is  level, 
to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  superabundant  moisture.    The 
prints  of  the  feet  of  cattle  in  this  soil  will  hold  water  like  a  dish; 
it  cannot  be  properly  plouglied  or  wrought  in  a  wet  season,  and 
therefore  called  unseasonable  land,  and  most  profitable  in  meadow 
or  pasture  in  general,  though  the  grass  may  be  coarse ;  but  when  in 
that  state  is  must  not  be  too  much  trodden  by  cattle  in  wet  wea- 
ther, particularly  in  winter,  to  break  the  carpet.  Where  the  soil 
is  composed  of  different  thin  strata  lying  above  one  another,  and 
the  upper  stratum  or  staple  is  pervious,  with  an  impervious  stratum 
under  it,thc  rain  water  is  imbibed  by  the  upper  stratum,  and  again 
discharged  at  the  lower  sides  or  ends  of  it,  these  discharges  are 
commoaly  called  land  springs.    In  brows  or  declivities  and  sides 
of  bills,  the  ends  of  the  different  strata  appear  one  above  the 
other,  and  here  the  land  springs  issue  from  the  pervious  strata 
which  have  been  saturated  by  pervious  communications  from  a 
great  extent  of  level  surface  above,  and  drown  the  lands  lying  under 
the  places  from  which  they  issue ;  in  such  cases  drainage  is  most 
materially  wanted,^  and  in  the  latter  case  a  ditch  or  drain  is  cut 
along  the  brow  of  the  declivity  in  the  sound  land,  a  little  above 
the  land  springs,  giving  the  drain  a  gentle  descent  till  that  di«^ 
rcctioQ  ceases  to  be  necessary.    The  drain  is  cut  through  the 
pervious  stratum,  or  strata  of  sand '  and  gravel,  and  about  six 
iacbet  into  the  impervious  stratum  below }  the  width  and  slope  of 
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the  drain  arc  regulated  by  the  depth  and  concomitant  circum-^ 
stances ;  the  ends  of  the  drains  are  turned  to  the  quickest  descent. 
When  the  drains  are  thus  dug»  they  are  kept  open>  and  from  the 
.  tread  of  cattle,  till  the  eflFects  produced  thereby  can  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished.    If  the  land  is  completely  drained,  they  arc  filled  up  ; 
stones,  black  thorn,,  elm,  or  other  brushwood,  are  put  in  first, 
then  straw  or  heath,  or  the  turf  cut  from  the  top  of  the  dnun,  if 
in  pasture,  with  the  grassy  side  downwards,  before  the  earth  is 
thrown  in.    In  some  counties,  particularly  Leicestershire,  where 
stones  and  brushwood  cannot  be  procured,  surfing  bricks  arc 
used,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  always  be  used  where 
stones  cannot  be  procured,  and  brick  earth  and  fuel  arc  plenty, 
a  surfing  brick  is  about  a  foot  long,  five  inches  wide,  two  and  a 
half  inches  thick,  and  excavated  lengthways  on  one  side,  so  that 
two  bricks  put  together  form  a  cylindrical  tube,  about  three  inches 
diameter,  these  will  make  a  tube  of  any  length  to  convey  wa* 
tcr  underground,  and  last  for  ever.    The  turf,  if  any,  or  a  little 
straw  or  heath  shouQ  be  l^d  along  the  top  of  the  surfing  bricks 
before  the  drain  is  filled  up  ;  the  water  pas<«8  through  the  joints 
between  the  surfing  bricks  into  and  along  the  tube  formed  there- 
by.   While  the  drain  is  open,  separate  drains  are  made  thereinto 
from  any  remaining  springy  places  lying  above  it ;  and  those  lying 
below  must  be  got  rid  of  by  separate  drains  also. 

Were  more  attention  paid  tp  the  forming  and  laying  out  of 
inclosures,  and  scouring  ditches  from  time  to  time  when  wanted, 
less  drainage  would  be  necessary,  particularly  in  impervious  clay 
lands,  the  staple  of  which  should  bo  laid  as  hollow,  and  as  little 
subject  to  the  drip  of  lands  lying  above  them  as  possible.  To 
facilitate  the  escape  or  passage  of  the  superabundant  moisture 
which  cannot  escape  through  the  soil  of  level  lands  of  this  descrip* 
tlon,  they  are  hollow  drained.  Suppose  a  ficld.of  this  sort  of  land, 
about  140C  yards  long  and  600  yards  wide,  containing  near  16 
acres,  and  inclined  breadthways  about  10  degrees  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  about  five  principal  drains  are  made  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  field  breadthways,  parallel  to  and  equidistant 
from  the  end  ditches^  and  from  each  other;  these  drains  are  SAadii 


tbout  two  feet  SIX  inches  deep»  about  fourteen  inches  wide  at  top, 
and  four  inches  wide  at  bottom :  cross  drains  are  then  made  all 
over  the  field,  from  five  to  seven  yards  asunder,  so  that  the  field 
is  a  net  work  of  drains ;  tbe  cross  dnins  are  about  two  feet  deep, 
and  of  the  above  dimensions  in  other  respects*  In  Hertfordshire 
.  the  drains  are  filled,  by  laying  in  first,  black  or  white  thorn,  or 
elm,  or  other  brushwood,  then  the  stems  thereof,  or  pieces  of  top 
wood,  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man^s  arm, 
one*  end  of  which  is  higher,  so  as  nearly  to  be  touched  by  the 
plough,  the  earth  is  then  thrown  in  and  trod  down;  by  this  means 
every  plough  furrow  is  a  little  drain  communicating  with  the  cross 
drains  at  different  parts,  and  the  superabundant  moisture  and  land 
springs,  if  any,  thereby  escape  into  the  principal  drains* 

The  Rev*  Mr*  John  Keate  was  inducted  to  the  rectory  of  Hat- 
field about  the  year  1787,  the  glebc*\:on tains  about  100  acres, 
and  had  been  before  that  time  let  to  tenants  who  had  beggared 
it,  and  in  order  to  improve  it  he  took  it  into  his  own  hands*    A ' 
field  containing  about  17  acres  adjoining  ith  parsonage  was  im- 
proved in  the  following  manner:  the  descent  is  breadthways,  and 
nearly  level  towards  the  lower  side;  the  staple  a  strong  clay  loam, 
admitting  a  furrow  about  13  inches  deep,  on  strong  clay  mixed 
with  flints,  in  general  large,  and  in  some  places  lying  in  different 
strata :  three  pits  were  sunk  in  this  field  to  the  depth  of  20  feet 
and  upwards  to  find  challf,  without  success ;  in  one  of  the  pits  a 
"  stratum  of  white  loose  sand,  about  four  feet  below  the  surface 
Tiras  sunk  into  about  10  feet,  when  the  pit  fell  in  and  was  then 
abandoned :  the  field  was  then  drained  by  four  principal  drains, 
and  cross  drains  firom  5  to  7  yards  asunder,  of  the  dimensions  and 
filled  up  as  above  mentioned.    I  saw  this  field. in  August,  1794* 
On  the  side  of  the  field  next  the  house  and  farm-yard,  about  two 
acres  of  lucem  was  sown  broad  cast  about  three  years  before,  and 
after  the  drainage  and  following  preparation ;  about  five  acres  on 
tbe  house  side  of  the  field  was  chalked  from  a  pit  in  the  field 
above,  about  50  loads  of  good  chalk  to  the  acre ;  the  dressing  was 
a  mixture  or  mixen  of  earth  and  dung ;  the'  soil  (hedge  green) 
to  the  distance  of  about  16  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  hedge  was 
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dug  up  about  16  inches  deep,  and  to  every  layer  of  this  earth 
about  6  inches  thick,  a  layer  of  dung,  principally  made  by  bul- 
locks fed  with  oil-cakes,  was  put :  three  layers  of  earth  and  three 
of  dung,  laid  alternately  on  each  other,  composed  the  mixen  or 
dunghill ;  this  was  turned  once  only,  and  laid  on  the  land  the 
latter  end  of  April,  ploughed  in  directly,  and  sown  with  buck 
wheat  and  lucera  broad  cast.  The  buck  wheat  was  reaped  about 
a  fortnight  before  the  Michaelmas  following ;  and  on  the  first ' 
of  May  next  year  the  cutting  the  lucern  was  begun  ;  it  was  cut 
three  times  that  year,  and  given  green  from  time  to  time  to  the 
working  horses,  and  they  throve  well  upon  this  food ;  it  was  also 
given  to  the  milch  cows  from  the  cribs  in  the  farm-yard  at  night» 
and  they  gave  in  consequence  abundance  of  milk.  Thcf  cutting  the 
lucern  in  1794  began  the  24th  of  April ;  the  whole  had  been  cut 
twice,  and  a  small  part  the  third  time,  when  I  saw  it,  the  first 
crop  was  a  yard  long  all  over,  the  second  crop  as  good,  but  the 
dry  weather  had  hurt  the  third  crop,  then  cutting,  and  it  was  not 
so  even  as  the  first  and  second  crop.   In  November,  1793,  the  lu* 
cern  had  a  coat  or  dressing  of  burnt  or  calcined  bones  laid  on  it» 
brought  from  London,  at  $d.  per  bushel,  carriage  included,  and 
about  80  bushels,  £1. 1 31.  4^.  per  acre.   A  mail  and  a  horse  and 
cart  will  spread  or  sow  an  acre  in  about  four  hours. 

The  adjoining  three  of  the  five  acres  that  were  chalked  were 
also  manured  with  the  dung  of  cattle,  fed  principally  with  oU- 
cakes^  10  good  loads  to  the  acre,  then  sown  with  buck  wheat;  and 
this  year  the  crop  of  barley  on  the  buck  wheat  stubble  was,  with« 
outanyfurthei*  dressing,  truly  capital,  and  which  in  a  less  dry 
season  would  have  run  to  straw,  or  been  laid,  or  both. 

Five  acres  adjoining  were  also  cropped  with  barley,  on  a  sum- 
mer fallow,  and  dressed  with  dung  and  mould,  20  loads  to  the  acre. 
Mr.  Keate's  haiU£F  computed  6  quarters  on  the  chalk,  and  7  ditto 
on  the  tilth ;  but  I  considered  them  more  on  an  equality  (about 
a  14th  return). 

Three  acres,  then  cropped  with  turnips  on  a  summer  &llow, 
half  of  which  was  dressed  in  the  spring  with  boiled  bones,  which 
cost  atHertfoid  121.  per  chaldron,  4J.  per  bushel,  three  chaldrons 
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to  the  acrCf  which  is  there  consklcred  to  last  or  give  crops  for  8  or 
9  yean,  with  die  assistance  of  a  top  dressing  of  ashes  to  the  bar- 
ley and  clover  crops.  But  I  am  of  opinion  the  good  effects  of 
bones  as  a  dressing  for  land,  will  enure  for  some  centurie<i ;  and 
I  ground  this  opinion  on  the  effects  produced  by  bones  heaped 
together  by  tlie  folly  or  madness  of  mankind,  and  which  are  the 
only  remaining  evidence  of  that  malady  of  their  former  owners. 
The  other  half  was  dressed  with  dung  and  mould  (mixen),the 
tilth  sown  with  turnips,  inclined  to  what  Is  called  hazle  mould,  but 
stronger,  and  then  wrought  like  an  ash  heap. 

The  remaining  four  acres  were  cropped  with  buck  wheat  sown 
about  the  middle  of  May,  about  an  acre  and  half  fallow  on  wheat 
stubble,  and  the  whole  dressed  with  mix€n»  about  20  loads  to  the 
acre;  two  bushels  sown  on  an  acre,  return  expected  40  bushels 
per  ditto,  to  be  cut  about  3  weeks  before  Michaelmas,  and  followed 
by  a  barley  and  clover  crop.  Buckwheat,  the  same  value  as  barley, 
about  38X.  per  quarter,  is  ground  and  mixed  half  and  half  with 
barley  meal  for  hog  meat ;  it  is  also  given  to  poultry,  and  considered 
•ciccellent  food  for  both. 

Having  thus  coupled  the  drainage  and  subsequent  manurage 
of  an  impervious  superstratum,  and  with  pleasure  dwelt  upon  the 
effects  produced  thereby,  I  cannot  now  return  to  my  text  before 
I  have  given  a  further  report  of  this  gentleman's  improvements  in 
general. 

The  nine  acres,  or  How  croft,  to  the  south  of  the  4iouse,  has  a 
good  fall  or  natural  drainage,  and  nearly  east  aspect,  the  staple  is 
of  different  thicknesses,  on  strong  clay,  with  little  or  no  mixture  of 
flints,  and  shows  under  Mr.  Keate*s  management  what  may  be^ 
done  with  limi  rubbisb,  chalk,  and  mixens.  About  three  acres 
next  the  bouse  is,  in  the  language  of  the  bailiff,  of  a  mouldy  sort, 
that  is«  about  16  inches  staple,  of  a  good,  free,  working  soil.  A 
thin  staple  on  the  clay,  on  the  greatest  part  of  the  rest  of  the  field. 
.—The  iMursonage  house,  principally  built  with  tunber,  and  lath 
and  plastered,  was  formerly  very  extensive :  Mr.  Kcate  pulled 
down  a  considerable  part,  and  repaired  the  rest.  About  three 
,f^fci  of  this  adjoining  field  .(the  loamy  sort)  was  dressed  on  the 
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tilth  with  the  lime  rubbish  of  the  buildings  so  pulled  down  and 
repaired ;  the  quantity  per  acre  not  ascertained,  and  no  manure 
or  top  dressing  whatever  besides.  The  first  crop  barley  and  seeds, 
produce  about  seven  quarters  of  barley  per  acre ;  two  loads  and  a 
half  of  first  crop,  and  one  ditto  of  second  crop  of  clover  per  ditto. 
This  year  (1794)  the  wheat  crop  about  thirty  two  bushels  and  an 
half  to  the  acre,  though  the  straw  was  about  five  feet  and  a  half - 
loTig,  and  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  crop  laid ;  the  stubble  as  thick 
as  reeds.  About  six  acres  were  chalked  from  a  pit  in  the  top  or 
upper  part  of  the  field,  about  60  loads  t^  the  acre,  and  aho  dressed 
with  mould,  only  about  20  loads  to  the  acre ;  the  chalk  and  mould 
laid  on  the  tilth ;  this  produced  about  six  quarters  of.barley,  a  load 
and  a  half  of  clover,  the  first,  and  a  load  the  second  crop,  per 
acre,  and  this  year  about  29  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

Mr.  Keatc  has  also  drained  great  part  of  his  grass  land,  and 
drc3scs  it  with  calcined  bones,  about  80  bushels  per  acre,  which 
costs  about  ^  3.  175.  and  also  with  drift  sand  or  road  dust.  He 
cuts  his  clover  and  grass  much  earlier  than  othen,  before  the 
underleaves  have  fallen  from  the  stalk,  and  in  the  most  succulent 
state  of  the  plant.  The  hay  requires  more  time  and  labour  in 
the  making,  but  is  much  better,  and  more  nourishing  for  cattle. 

I  viewed  the  dell  from  which  he  takes  the  soil  to  lay  on  Jiis  mea- 
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dows  ;  it  is  a  deep  ravine  or  cavity  surrounded  by  clay  lands,  for 
the  most  part  rising  therefrom.  Whether  this  was  anciently  a 
chalk  pit  and  excavated  by  art,  is  now  uncertain,  the  surface  is  at 
least  half  an  acre,  and  filled  to  a  considerable  and  yet  unexplored 
depth  with  very  fine  washed  brick  earth,  brought  there  by  the 
floods  from  the  clay  lands,  and  deposited  from  time  to  time  as 
the  Rood  water  sunk  through  the  chalk  below,  or  evaporated. 
With  the  top  soil  he  dresses  his  meadows,  but  the  under  soil  is 
of  much  greater  value  to  a  brickmaker,  and  would  be  a  treasure . 
of  some  consequence  if  near  London. 

Mr.  Casmajor  farmed  his  own  estate  at  High  Canons,  in  the 
parish  of  Shinley,  about  6  miles  beyond  Barnet,  ror  11  years 
and  upwards;  it  contained  about  316  acres,  mostly  wet,  uu* 
seasonable,  clay  land,  and  the  whole  a  very  indifferent  subject  to 


work  upon :  he  began  very  properly,  and  to  use  his  own  words, 
by  tapping  the  land ;  he  drained  it,  and  had,  when  I  waited  upon 
him  by  the  directions  of  this  Honourable  Board,  very  properly 
converted  great  part  of  it  to  grass.— -His  then  composition  for 
tithes,  was  to  his  composition  about  1 1  ^ears  before;,  nearly  in  the  , 
ratio  of  three  to  one. 

To  enumerate  the  various  ways  by  which  drainages  have  been 
eflfected,  either  by  design  or  accident,  would  require  more  time 
than  I  can  bestow  on  the  subject,  I  shall  therefore  content  my- 
self with  a  few  striking  instances  both  ways,  and  which  will  tend 
to  show  that  in  making  drainages  on  the  great  scale,  in  tracts  of 
>  level  land  containing  a  thousand  acres  or  upwards,  and  of  lakes 
of  greaf  extent,  but  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
methods,  hitherto  not  practised,  may  be  tried  at  no  great  expence, 
and  with  a  prospect  of  success. 

.  If  a  pit  is  sunk  20  or  30  feet  deep,,  in  the  middle  of  a  fields 
through  the  Herefordshire  red,  flinty,  and  impervious,  clay,  into 
the  chalk  below ;  when  the  usual  quantity  of  chalk  is  taken  out, 
the  pit  shaft  is  filled  up  with  the  flints  taken  out  of  the  chalk  and 
clay,  and  the  top  drainage  of  this  part  of  the  field  much  short- 
ened for  ever  afterwards,  by  making  principal  drains  from  the 
part  of  the  field  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  pit,  terminate 
therein,  and  the  superabundant  moisture  will  escape  through  the 
flints  in  the  pit  shaft  to  the  chalk  below.  And  if  a  drain  is  earned 
into  a  limestone  quarry,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  carry  it  further. 
A  well  is  frequently  sunk  through  clay,  then  gravel  containing 
land  springs,  then  a  quicksand,  containing  land  springs,  and 
into  a  rock  to  a  great  depth,  before  a  vein  is  cut :  a  considerable 
spring  or  little  subterraneous  rivulet  then  runs  in  at  one  side  of  the 
shaft,  and  out  at  the  other  :  a  ccss-pool  is  made  below  the  entry 
and  exit  of  this  abundant  spring,  to  contain  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water  to  dip  a  bucket  therein^  the  land  springs  run  down  from 
difFeren':  parts  of  the  shaft  to  the  bottom^  notwithstanding  which 
the  water  never  rises,  at  any  time,  above  three  or  four  feet  higher 
than  the  usual  leveL  Thil  well  may  be  from  50  to  100  feet 
decp»  and  if  a  small  stream  is  conveyed  intp  it  from  the  surface^ 


tlie  water  will  never  rise  to  the  top,  hut  escape  by  the  pervious 

strata  which  have  been  cut  through  at  diiFerent  depths  in  the  wdL 

In  dells  or  hollows  of  considerable  extentf  covered  with  an  im- 
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pervious  stratum,  and  from  which  there  is  no  natural  drainage^ 
such  as  the  valley  between  Mold,  the  shire  town  of  Flintshire,  and 
the  adjoining  high  land,  a  pit  about  four  feet  diameter,  and 
fifteen  feet  deep,  more  or  less  as  the  case  may  require,  is  sunk 
through  the  impervious  superstratum  into  a  pervious  stratum  of 
gravel ;  and  the  rain  water,  and  of  some  adjoining  springs  are 
carried  from  the  surface  thereby  :  the  pit  is  railed  round  to  pre* 
vent  cattle  falling  into  it.  I  must  here  remark,  that  though 
in  this,  as  wel^as  in  many  other  instances  that  may  be 'given,  the 
top  water  escaped  through  the  pervious  substratum,  the  effect 
might  have  been  directly  the  contrary.  I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend the  impervious  superstratum,  in  all  su6h  casei,  to  be  perfo* 
rated  by  bore  rods,.and  the  hole  made  by  them  is  easily  stopped 
up.  Near  the  turnpike  road  from  Mold  to  Denbigh,  and  about 
a  mile  from  the  former  place,  the  far-famed,  wonder-working 
St.  Winifred's  well  has  totally  disappeared  ever  since  the  great 
level  to  the  Chlin  a'Pandy  lead  mine  has  been  drove,  and  which 
passes  many  fathoms^ under  the  spot  from  whence  this  spring 
issued,  and  left  not  a  drop  of  this  panacea  for  all  the  maladies  in- 
cident to  human  nature.  About  a  mile  further,  the  Denbigh 
road  passes  through  a  morass,  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ridge  of  hills,  a  small  stream  of  water  runs  from 
this  morass  into  a  swallow,  in  the  limestone  rock,  on  the  sur- 
rounding ridge,  and  points  out  to  lead  miners  a  hitherto  un- 
explored road  to  fortune,  without  the  expcnce  of  a  steam  engine 
or  level  to  take  the  water  from  the  mine.  The  water  was  raised 
by  a  steam  engine  about  Co  yards  from  a  colliery  in  Yorkshire, 
which  had  been  wrought  several  years ;  the  proprietors  bored  down 
to  the  depth  of  about  lo  yards  further,  to  ascertain  the  depth 
and  thickness  of  a  seam  of  coals,  which  was  supposed  to  lie  below 
those  then  wrought;  the  workmen  employed,  bored  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  next  the  engine  pit,  and  when  they  had  bored 
to  the  above  depth,  and  taken  out  the  rods,  the  water  £rom  the 
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works  which  usually  ran  across  the  bottom  of  this  pit  to  the  en.  ' 
gine  sump»  run  down  the  hole  they  had  then  made.  As  soon 
afterwards  as  the  steam  engine  was  set  to  work  at  the  stated  pe* 
riod  (about  one  hour  in  twelve)  the  engine  sump  contained  little 
or  no  water;  it  had  escaped  through  this  hole,  and  continued  to 
run  through  the  same  for  ever  afterwards,  and  rendered  the  engine 
useless.  This  last  instance  of  water  at  so  great  a  depth  from  the 
surface  finding  a  passage  at  a  further  depth  of  lo  yards,  or  less,  and 
immediately  below,  is  very  singular  and  striking.  The  situation 
was  much  higher  than  the  next  adjoining  valleys,  and  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Experiments  of  this  sort  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  man  to 
make,  therefore  such  instances  are  very  rare  and  uncommon. 
But  in  large  tracts  of  level  land,  where  lakes  or  morasses  have 
been  formed,  and  which  cannot  be  drained  by  cutting  open  drains, 
or  driving  levels  through  rocks,  but  at  an  expence  for  which  the 
lands  when  drained  would  never  compensate,  all  the  above  in« 
stances  warrant  experiments  being  tried  with  bore  rods,  which  if 
not  successful,  may  be  tried  at  little  expence. 

Paring  and  Burning.^^"^!  saw  but  one  instance  of  this  prac- 
tice  in  the  whole  district,  and  on  light,  sandy,  thin  stapled  land, 
where  Ducket's  skim  plough  would  have  been  much  more  use- 
fully employed :  I  therefore  leave  it  to  my  able  coadjutors  to  im- 
mortalize themselves  by  reprobating  the  practice,  wheie  it  is  more 
prevalent;  fearful  as  I  am,  that  a  further  discussion  of  the  subject 
would  betray  me  into  expressions  incompatible  with  that  measured 
language,  which  it  is  both  my  duty  and  inclination  to  a<lopt  when 
I  address  this  Honourable  Board. 

Woodlands*  Where  the  soil  varies  so  much,  where  the 

greatest  part  is  under  the  plough,  and  where  dressings  are  found 
to  suit  the  poorest  soils,  this  county  may  be  said  to  be  well 
wooded.  Independent  of  the  woodlands  contiguous  to  the  seats 
of  gentlemen,  'nearly  the  whole  county  is.  interspersf^d  with 
small  woods  and  copses,  and  these  generally  occupy  the  most 
barren  and  gravelly  spots,  which  are  well  adapted  to  the  quick 
growth  o^ underwood.'  The  woods  arc  weU  fenced  in,  when  cut, 
and  preserved  frmi  the  bret  of  cattle,  and  also  dxiuned;  if  necess'aiy. 
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As  the  growth  of  hop  poles  is  not  attended  to,  the  woods  are  cut 
in  succession,  about  every  ten  years,  and  the  straight  sapplings  of 
oak,  ash,  beech,  sallow,  birch,  poplar,  hornbeam,  or  any  other 
wood,  cither  from  the  stub  or  seed,  arc  preserved  till  the  suc- 
ceeding fall,  and  then  a  due  succession  of  the  oak,  ash,  and  beech 
seedlings  are  preserved,  the  rest  are  cut  down  and  split  for  sheep 
flakes.  Great  part  of  the  underwood  is  hazle,  and  a  conversion 
of  the  straight  hazle  rods  into  smart  hoops  for  the  West  India 
trade,  would  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  growers,  than  into 
charcoal  and  firewood  ;  but  this  conversion  is  not  much  under- 
stood  or  followed  in  Hertfordshire.  A  good  plant  of  thriving  un- 
dcrwood  may  be  averaged  at  20  shillings  per  acre  per  annum. 

There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  compass  timber,  fit  for  the 
navy  and  inferior  shipping,  but  not  much  plank  timber,  in  this 
county  :  the  timber  of  the  best  quality  will  be  found  on  the  clay 
soils ;  a  large  supply  will  be  brought  to  the  London  market  '7y 
the  grand  junction  canal.  I  have  seen  naked  oal;  timber  lately 
sold>  near  Berkhamstead,  and  in  the  line  of  the  canal,  at  £  3.  %os* 
per  load,  which  would  be  worth,  at  any  of  the  King's  or  mer- 
chants yards,  at  least  £  5.  los.  per  ditto.  Few  knees  are  now 
used  in  line  of  battle  ships ;  but  knees  are  used  in  the  construction 
of  merchant  ships,  frigates,  and  sloops  of  war,  and  standards  in 
that  of  all  ships  of  superior  force;  the  Hertfordshire  hedge  row 
timber  will  supply  these  in  abundance. 

When  a  substitute  is  found  and  used  for  the  Hertfordshire  top 
dressings,  t(ie  practice  will  be  still  incomplete  without  sheep 
folding,  and  this  cannot  be  properly  done  without  flakes  or 
hurdles.  In  Wales  little  or  no  care  is  taken  to  preserve  what 
little  underwood  grows  there,  from  the  bret  of  cattle.  In  Scotland 
there  is  little  or  none  to  preserve.  The  now  spirit  of  enterprize 
in  the  counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth  promises  a  supply 
of  bar  iron  for  home  consumption  and  exportation ;  the  ore  is 
smelted  with  coal;  but  good  bar  iron  cannot  be  made  without 
charcoal ;  and  the  now  bloomeries  consume  more  charcoal  than 
the  neighbourhood  grows ;  the  best  and  speediest  way  of  planting 
•woods  is  with  the  plough;  the  worst  soils,  if  tolerably  dry,  will 
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grow  underwood  for  charcoal  and  hurdles,  and  much  better  un« 
derwood  than  timber.  A  piect  of  heath  or  hungry  clay  land  is  in. 
closed  :  though  I  am  no  advocate  for  paring  and  burning,  a  singe 
may  be  necessary  here ;  the  heath  is  burnt,  the  land  on  which  it 
grows  is  then  ploughed,  and  this  tilth  when  dry  in  the  suntmer,  may 
be  burnt  as  it  lies  on  the  ground ,  and  not  heaped  tpgcther :  a  crop 
of  oats  is  sown  in  the  spring  on  a  second  shallow  tilth,  and  acorns, 
ashkeysy  bcechmast,  or  the  seeds  of  any  other  timber,  sown  with  the 
oatSf  and  well  harrowed  in.  It  is  the  custom  with  some  wood 
planters  in  this  way,  to  pull  the  oats  when  ripe;  I  re:ommen4 
cutting  them  with  sickles,  and  at  Vigh.as  possible,  and  carrying 
them  oS  the  ground  in  sacks,  and  no  carts' or  cattle  permitted 
to  come  on  the  ground:  the  long  stubble  will  shelter  the  young 
plants  in  the  winter ;  when  the  crop  is  sown^  fiir*  e  seed  may  be 
sown  to  the  width  of  about  10  feet  round  the  outside  of  the  field, 
this  will,  in  two  or  three  years,  make  an  additional  fence :  great 
care  must  be  taken  fo  keep  out  all  sorts  of  cattle  for  the  first 
eight  or  ten  years,  and  for  the  first  two  years,  particularly  in  the 
winter,  the  ground  must  be  hunted  with  dogs  to  drive  out  hares 
and  rabbits,  for  they  will  eat  up  the  young  oaks  to  the  roots. 
Spanish  chesnut  trees  will  thrive  in  the  poorest  soils,  and  the 
timberiis  valuable:  Scotch  firs,  or  other  trees,  may  be  planted 
from  nurseries,  or  any  of  the  trees  in  the  field,  where  too  thick, 
may  be  transplanted  into  the  vacant  parts.  The  above  is  the 
best  way  of  planting  oaks,  as  they  should  never  be  transplanted ; 
the  sapplings  draw  one  another  up  straight;  they  may  be  thinned 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  stubs,  of  those  that  are  cut  produce 
the  future  underwood. 

Pr^vif/oni.— — In  all  the  counties  round  London  provisions 
are  dearer  than  in  the  metropolis,  and  much  of  the  provisions  with 
wluch  the  poor  are  fed,  are  brought  from  thence,  independent  of 
groceries.  Yorkshire  bacon,  generally  of  the  worst  sort,  is  re- 
tailed to  the  poor  from  little  chandlers  shops,  at  an  advanced 
price ;  bread  is  retailed  to  them  in  .  .^e  same  way. 

Farm  Houses  and  Qj^«.— The  Hertfordshire  farm  houses 
and  offices  differ  much ;  many  of  the  houses  arc  old  buildings^  and 
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the  quondam  residences  of  the  owners  of  the-^oil,  constructed 
without  taste  or  convenience,  and  situated  at  one  side  or  end  of 
the  land  held  therewith ;  the  offices,  and  particularly  the  barns» 
are  in  general  good,  and  Sonne  of  them  capital.  It  b  much 
easier  to  descrlhe  and  point  out  what  farm  houses  and  offices 
-  should  be,  than  what  they  are. 

This  healthy  and  beautiful  hill  and  dale  county,  studded  nearly 
all  over  with  little  woods  and  copses,  the  requisites  of  .chaste  land- 
scape, is  highly  susceptible  of  the  embellishments  given  by  sim- 
ply elegant  farm  houses  and  cottages,  such  as  the  annexed  sketch 
represents ;  and  which  if  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  backed  by 
a  copse,  and  rising  gently  to  a  south  aspect  for  neai  half  a  mile 
from  a  high  road,  and  surrounded  by  about  400  acres  of  good 
arable  land,  and  water  a^  a  small  depth,  will  have  every  requisite 
advantage. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  house,  the  size  and  situation  of  the 
kitchen  is  first  considered,  ifis  25  feet  by  16  feet,  and  1 3  feet  high, 
and  well  lighted,  no  outer  doors  opening  into  it;  and  it  is  centrical 
and  convenient  to  the  parlours,  pantry,  dairy,  scullery,  brew  and  ^ 
bakehouse ;  the  cellars  under  the  house,  and  tlie  sinews  of  indus^ 
.try  in  hay  time  and  harvest  therein  contained;  here  the  farmer^ 
his  family,  and  servants,  generally  eat  their  meals,  and  sit  com* 
fortably  and  contented  in  the  winter  evenings,  when  the  labours 
of  the  day  are  over.  The  windows  look  on  the  farm-yard,  and 
what  is  transacting  chere :  the  parlours/are  ten  feet  high,  and  , 
of  the  dimensions  marked  in  the  plan ;  and  four  good  bedcham* 
bcrs  and  two  garrets  above,  in  the  centre  part  of  th^  house ;  the 
right  wing  is  the  brew  and  bakehouse,  the  fire-places  of  the 
brewing  copper,  the  copper  in  the  scullery,  and  mouth  of  the 
oven,  are  in  the  brewhouse.  The  separate  flues  from  the  kitchen^ 
parlours,  and  bedchambers,  and  the  flues  of  the  coppers  united 
under  the  wide  chimney-cap  in  the  brewhouse,  are  turned  up  ia 
the  party  wall  into  one  stack,  seen  in  the  elevation  of  the  back 
froBt.  Tlie  left  wing  is  a  granary,  the  floor  of  which  lies  three 
feet  clear  of  the  ground,  and  a  bedchamber  above  it  for  men 
tf  rvants.    The  joists  of  the  bedchamber  floors  above  the  kitcbso. 
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snd  pantry  extend  In  part  end  ways  through  the  walls,  and  ovet 
the  scullery  and  daixy,  to  support  leaded  cisterns  for  the  reception 
of  rain  and  spring  water»  as  shown  in  the  hack  elevation ;  water 
pumped  up  into  the  cistern  above  the  scullery  will,  if  conveyed 
from  thence  in  lead  pipes*  supply  the  kitchen,  scullery,  and  brew* 
house ;  the  ale  and  beer  may  be  conveyed  in  like  manner  from  the 
brewhouse  into  the  veisels  in  the  adjoining  ceUar. .  The  cistern 
above  the  dairy  may  be  filled  with  rain  water,  conducted  from 
part  of  the  house  in  fillet  gutters.  The  extreme  buildings  with 
pediments,  are  hay  houses,  or  places  to  lodge  hay,  potatoes,  or 
any  other  provender  for  cattle,  to  be  carried  from  thence  either 
to  the  racks  in  the  stables,  or  stalls  in  the  ox  and  cow-houses,  to 
prevent  waste.  These  hay  houses,  or  rooms,  are  about  seven  feet 
high,  with  pigeon  houses  above  them ;  the  floors  of  the  pigeon 
houses  terraced,  and  entered  from  without  by  a  moveable  step 
ladder,  and  doors  on  the  construction  of  pitclung  doors.  These 
buildings^should  be  constructed  with  brick  or  stone,  and  tiled  or 
slated.  The  offices  between  the  house  and  the  hay  or  pigeon 
houses  are  sheds,  and  should  be  pan-tiled.     All  the  other  offices 

'  may  be  built  with  timber,  on  brick  or  stone  underpin,  and  wea- 
ther-boarded and  thatched. 

The  proper  construction  of  barns  for  the  preservation  of  corn 
from  vermin,  has  of  late  become  a  question  of  some  importance, 
and  induced  me  to  show,  in  part,  the  construction  of  insulated 
barns,  or  barns  built  on  pillars  or  piers ;  and  in  my  opinion,  better 
adapted  to  a  farm-yard,  than  any  on  that  principle  I  have  yet  seen. 

.  The  annexed  barns  are  under  one  continued  roof,  and  the  roof 
descends,  and  is  continued  over  the  porches,  at  the  ends  of  the 
threshing-floors,  so  that  there  are  no  valley  gutters,  and  the 
barns  are  thatched  to  keep  out  the  drifts  of  snow.  The  bays  are 
filled  by  or  through  pitching  doors  at  the  ends,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  covered  passage  between  them,  which  is  lo  feet  wide,  and  re- 
ceives a  loaded  waggon^  for  the  double  purpose  of  unloading,  and 
sheltering  it  from  rain  when  loaded.  Corn  may  be  also  pitched 
into  the  barn  doors,  to  facilitate  the  filling  and  making  up  .the 
mows  on  each  side  of  the  thxeshing-fioors.    The  scantlings 
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which  support  the  principal  rafters,  stand  upon  the  ends  of  the 
the  cross  girders,  and  should  be  secured  by  knees  bol:»d  to  them 
and  to  the  tic  beams,  to  prevent  the  barns  from  racJdng.  The 
floors  arc  an  additional  expence,  and  require  strength :  the  scant- 
lings of  the  girders  should  be  a  foot  square,  and  of  the  joists  8  in- 
ches by  4  inches  at  least,  and  the  floor,  inch  and  a  half  or  two  ' 
inch  deal,  the  threshing-floors  are  oak  plankt 

Nature  of  if  a  5e^.— 'I  freely  confess  that  this  is  a  question 
which  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer,  though  I  am,  and  long  have- 
been,  in  the  almost  daily  habits  of  seeing  and  perusing  leases 
made  of  lands,  in  every  part  of  England.  I  trust  I  have  in  tnc 
sequel  thrown  some  lights  on  this  subject,  and  to  which  I  beg  leave 
to  refer. 

* 

Commerce  and  Mji«(/l/c/wrfs.— The  commerce  of  Hertford- 
shire is  in  f.hc  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  only  manufacture,  pro- 
perly so  called,  therein,  is  perfectly  analogous  thereto,  and  con- 
fined to  the  women  and  children  of  Dunstable,  Luton,  and  that 
neighbourhood.  It  is  the  straw  manufactory.  Great  quantities 
of  malt  IS  made  about  Ware,  Hertford,  and  that  neighbourliood, 
f  principally  for  the  London  consumption.  There  is  a  cotton  mill 
near  St.  Albans,  for  making  cotton  candlewicks,  ai\d  one  on  a  ^ 
more  extended  scale  near  Rickmansworth  :  it  follows  of  course 
that  the  effects  on  its  agriculture  must  be  good. 

Societies  instituted  for  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture .^""^ 
Many  of  the  Hertfordshire  farmers  do  better,  they  individually 
set  the  example.  If  any  society  or  societies  for  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  has  or  have  been  instituted  in  this  county,  I  have 
•not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with,  or  hear  of  them. 

Obstacles  to  Improvement^*  The  penetration  of  this  Ho- 
nourable Board  has,  no  doubt,  anticipated  that  opinion,  whidi 
my  duty  to  them  and  to  the  public,  now  forces  me  to  give  in 
plain  and  pointed  language.  I  trust  I  have  no  prejudices,  aod 
though  my  powers  are  weak,  my  wishes  are  always  to  infcrro, 
never  to  ofitnd. .  To  point  out  the  obstacles  to  improvements, 
and  the  mannerin  which  they  can  best  be  removed,  is  the  last  and 
most  important  part  of /ny  task*    The  mischief  done  to  the 
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public,  by  the  now  subsisting  obstacles,  is  of  such  magnitude, , 
that  I  .question  whether  the  extra  benefit  resulting  from  an  in- . 
closure  of  all  the  commons  and  wastes  in  the  kingdom,  would 
compensate  for  the  same^  therefore  the  fable  must  be  highly  co- 
loured,  the  application  is  no  business  of  mine. 

Where  the  land  is  tithe-free,  and  occupied  by  the  owner,  his 
interest  (if  he  knows  it)  and  that  of  the  public  exactly  tally ; 
the  land  will  be  brought  to  and  continued  in  a  proper  state  of 
manurage :  it  is  possible,  in  such  cases,  that  the  public  may  have 
the  best  of  the  bargain ;  and  land  thus  circumstanced,  though  of 
the  very  worst  quality,  be  mended  for  ever,  and  at  an  expence,  for 
wiiicb  that  mendment  will  never  compensate  to  the  improver, 
who,  actuated  by  a  hope  of  future  gain,  which  may  never  be 
realized,  or  the  honest  pride  of  decorating  his  rocks  and  sands 
with  the  cheerful  face  of  smiling  plenty,  will  build  his  tower  be- 
fore he  calculates  the  expence.     But  if  the  rector  is  to  share 
crops,  he  will  balance^  a  few  plain  figures  will  settle  the  profit  to 
the  rector,  and  the  lost  to  himself;  the  lands  will  remain  unculti- 
vated, and  the  public  never  be  benefited  by  the  crops  they  would 
otherwise  yield.    In  every  case  where  tithes  in  kind  are  payable 
and  insisted  upon,  improvements  slacken.    This  general  rule 
will  be  found  without  exception,  and  a  great  majority  of  the 
Hertfordshire  rectors  are  so  sensible  of  this  important  truth,  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  moderate  compositions ;  the  measure  there- 
of following  the  improvements  with  a  slow  and  steady  pace,  while 
a  living  profit  to  the  improver  is  constantly  kept  in  view.     Were 
it  not  for  this  prudent  moderation^  there  would  be  an  end  to 
boneing,  chalking,  top  dressing,  and  the  other  very  expensive 
improvements  of  the  county. 

A  numerous  tenantry  has  long  held  by  lease  or  otherwise,  un- 
der a  respectable  family,  on  whose  honour  they  could  rely.  Where 
the  evils  complained  of  in  bargains  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  where  a  course  of  husbandry  often  prescribed,  which  in  many 
unforseen  cases .  cannot  be  pursued,  without  injury  to  all  the 
parties  concerned,  did  not  exist,  the  rector  always  copied  the 
example  of  his  patron,  and  the  lands,  were  kept  in  a  proper  state 
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-of  manurage.  The  property  so  held  and  circumstanced,  like 
the  fall  of  empires,  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  new  landlord  by 
purchase.  He  is  too  wise  to  be  guided  by  the  experience  of 
x}thers»  and  is  absurd  enough  to  give  out  that  he  means  to 
grant  no  fresh  leases:  he  is  accompanied  with  a  rector,  who 
insists  on  extravagant  compositions,  or  tithes  in  kind.  The 
tenants  at  will  immediately  cross  crop,  and  continue  that  prac* 
tice  till  they  are  turned  out ;  and  they  whose  leases  are  nearly  ex- 
piring, farm  accordingly,  or  submit  to  unreasonable  restrictions, 
and  an  advance  of  rent,  to  obtain  a  few  years  longer  term :  but  as 
these  restrictions,  and  all  human  laws  have  the  same  source,  they 
have  also  the  same  fate ;  if  mankind  were  perfectly  virtuous,  nei- 
ther would  be  necessary,  or  wanted.  The  tenant  avails  himself 
of  this  addition  to  his  lease,  to  we^u*  out  what  mendmcnt  he  for- 
merly put  into  the  land,  and  having  accomplished  this  object^ 
quits  the  farm  at  the  end  of  his  lease. 

Having  thus  given,  as  I  hope,  a  due  preference  to  la;;d lords  and 
rectors  of  a  certain  description,  I  shall  endeavour  to  m:rtch  them 
"with  tenants.  A  farm  is  to  be  let  to  a  tenant  at  will,  at  a  certain 
annual  rent ;  a  farmer  who  really  has  sufficient  property,  no  matter 
how  he  acquired  it,  views  the  farm,  and  perceives  that  something 
is  still  left  to  be  taken  out  of  the  lands  therein  ;  he  considers  that 
lie  is  tobe  tenant  at  will,  therefore  under  no  covenants  or  restric- 
tions as  to  his  cropping,  and  that  he  can  leave  the  farm  at  any 
-time,  giving  six  months  notice  prior  to  the  quarter-day  on  which 
he  may  enter;  therefore  agrees  for  the  farm.  He  does  not  con- 
descend to  bestow  a  thought  on  the  rector ;  he  may  take  his 
tithes  in  kind,  if  he  thinks  proper,  as  the  dung  to  be  made  from 
the  straw  thereof  would  be  no  object  to  a  farmer  of  this  sort,  but 
he  wiU  give  the  rector  all  the  trouble  and  hinderance  in  his  power 
in  the  collection  of  the  tithes,  and  cheat  him  if  possible.  Should 
the  rector  happen  to  be  so  simple  as  to  bring  an  action  on  the 
statute  against  this  bird  of  passage,  for  the  value  of  tithes  literally 
substractcd,  he  will  take  care  to  make  the  tithes  pay  the  expencec 
incurred  in  foiling  the  rector  as  long  as  he  can.  In  two  or  three 
.years,  after  he  haj  commenced  tenant,  he  will  apply  to  his  land- 
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lord,  who  possibly  by  this  time  may  have  smelt  a  rat*  and  tells  him* 
his  £urm  is  too  dear,  and  he  can  hold  it  no  longer  without  a  lease,. 
and  a  diminution  of  rent ;  if  they  do  not  agree,  he  will  apply  the 
plough  to  the  meadows  and  old  pastures,  if  any,  in  the  farm,  and. 
make  sure  of  one  good  crop  of  os.ts,  before  he  gives  his  landlord 
/lotice  that  he  means  to  quit  it«  If  the  landlord,  to  save  his  mea- 
dows and  pastures  should  agree  to  his  terms,  be  must  give  him 
also  a  good  marketable  lease,  and  which  he  assigns  as  soon  as  he 
can,  provided  he  gets  a  premium  to  his  liking ;  for  farmers  of  this 
sort  never  farm,  their  practice  is  the  very  reverse :  covenants  arc 
made  to  bind  them,  for  the  tame  reason  that  halters  are  made  to 
hang  rogues,  but  with  much  less  benefit  to  society* 

The  honest  and  industrious  farmer  sees  and  laments  the  necessity 
of  covenants  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  would  cheerfully, 
comply  with  them,  provided  they  did  not  frequently,  in  conjunc* 
tion  with  seasons  and  circumstances,  which  human  prudence  can- 
not foresee,  militate  against  his  own,  and  the  public  interest. 

A  tithe-£rce  arable  farm,  of  unseasonable,  or  poor,  light  soil,  or 
any  soil,  if  out  of  condition,  must  be  improved  by  money,  and  up- 
held by  experience  and  industry,  and  if  the  annual  rent  or  value 
is  £  100.  the  capital  of  the  occupier  should  be  £  6oo.  at  least,  ixi 
addition  to  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  a  lease 
to  protect  his  improvements  :  the  sooner  the  farm  is  brought  into 
a  proper  state  of  culture,  the  better  it  is  for  the  occupier  and  the 
public.  It  is  most  likely,  admitting  no  accidents  intervene,  that 
all  his  ready  mor.ey  may  be  expended  before  the  farm  makes  a. 
suiuble  return,  iji  that  case  a  little  indulgence  from  a  landlord, 
so  amply  secured,  may  be  necessary,  and  should  never  be  refused ;. 
the  tenant  will  not  wish  to  deviate  from  any  judicious  course  of 
husbandry  that  has  been  prescribed  to  him,  except  when  that 
course  is  deranged  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  providence. 
In  such  cases  a  different  crop  to  that  which  has  been  sown  in  ro- 
tation, and  has  missed,  should  intervene,  and  the  choice  of  the 
intervening  crop  left  to  himself.  This  choice  may  not  meet  the 
approbation  of  all  parties,  but  it' will  shorten  the  exceptions  thus 
ttodered  necessary  to  the  covenants  in  a  leasd  aod  the. land  will 
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not  be  suiiercd  to  run  to  weeds,  the  worst  of  all  possibk  crops^ 
while  the  landlord  and  tenant  are  settling  punctilios. 

The  tenant  will  continue  a  judicious  and  profitable  course  of 
husbandry,  as  long  as  the  returns  are  insured  to  himself;  but 
towards  the  last  years  of  his  term  he  will  relax,  if  an  adequate 
reward  is  not  held  out  to  insure  his  perseverance,  and  if  that  reward 
is  nearly  equal  to  any  advantage  he  could  reap  by  pursuing  a  less 
praise-worthy  conduct,  the  injury  to  the  public  would  be  avoided, 
the  succeeding  tenant  would  cheerfully  disburse  that  reward,  in* 
crease  the  rent  of  the  ^rm,  if  really  worth  an  increase,  and  take 
the  stock,  SiC.  as  bctiycea  incoming  and  outgoing  tenants^  at  a 
fair  value ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  would  again  relinquish  on 
the  same  conditions.  • 

All  lawful  compacts  between  man  and  n>an  may  be  made  cer* 
tain,  and  to  last  for  the  time  agreed  upon,  provided  the  contract* 
log  parties  are  competent.  On  this  principle  a  farmer  bestows  his 
property  and  time  in  the  cultivation  of  the  estsite  of  bis  landlord, 
who,  for  certain  considerations,  has,  by  a  valid  agreement,  delegated 
all  his  powers  to  his  tenant,  excepting  those  expressly  mentioned 
and  excepted  in  the  agreement.  Thus  far  the  bargain  is  sure,  and 
the  tenant  runs  all  risks  of  loss  of  crops,  stock.  Sec. ;  but  if  the  land 
is  not  tithe-free,  or  subject  to  a  modus  only,  a  third  person  has  an 
interest  in  the  produce  thereof,  and  if  that  third  person  is  an 
ecclesiastical  rector,  he  is  not  competent  to  make  a  certain  agree- 
ment for  his  interest,,  were  he  so  disposed.  The  tenant  has  the 
additional  risk  of  the  rector's  avarice  to  encounter,  and  improves 
.  accordingly.  When  an.  unreasonable  composition,  or  tithes  in 
kind  are  taken,  the  tenant  converts  to  pasture  the  lands  which 
produced  them,  if  he  finds  it  his  interest  so  to  do,  and  the  best 
system  that  can  be  devised,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  thereby 
receives  a  mortal  $tab ;  for  clover,  hay,  potatoes,  turnips,  cinque* 
foil,  tares,  the  whole  class  of  pulse,  and  intervening  meliorating 
crops,  whtther  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  tenant's  cattle,  or 
otherwise,  are  subject  to  tithes  in  kind,  when  severed  from  the 
soil  on  wliich  they  grow. 

If  the  rector,  or  his  titbe-rcntcr/  or  gatheicr^is  of  a  litigious 
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and  troublesome  disposition,  which  the  tithe  laws,  as  they  now 
stand,  put  it  too  much  in  their  power  to  indulge,  the  evil  of  tithes 
in  kind  is  increased  to  an  alarming  magnitude*  In  rainy  and 
uncertain  harvest  weather,  when  prudence  dictates  the  housing 
or  stacking  the  crops  immediately  from  the  scythe  or  sickle,  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  the  season,  they  must  be  shocked  or 
cocked  before  the  farmer  can  give  the  rector,  or  his  petty  tyrant 
of  the  parish,  notice  to  set  out  the  tithe ;  he  must  wait  a  reason- 
able time  for  his  arrival  on  the  spot,  before  he  will  venture  to 
decimate  ex  parte  ;  in  the  mean  time  a  sudden  and  heavy  rain  out- 
strips the  slow*paced  tithing*man,  and  both  crop  and  tithe  are 
^uch  injured  or  totally  ruined  thereby.  If  the  tithing-man  does 
•not  arrive  in  the  usual  time  allotted  to  him,  the  farmer  leaves  the 
tenth  shock  or  cock,  and  carries  the  rest  of  the  crop  at  the  risk  of 
a  lawsuit.  How  frequently  in  such  seasons  do  the  tithes,  rotting  . 
^n  the  ground,  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  every  part  of  Eng* 
.land. 

There  are  some  soils  so  very  barren  (Bagshot  Heath  for  in* 
stance)  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt  wliether  a  cultor  there- 
of could  live  by  the  produce  of  his  labour,  if  he  had  neither  rent, 
tithes,  nor  taxes  to  pay  out  of  it ;  it  is  notwithstanding  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  that  such  soils  should  be  cultivated,  for  there 
are  seasons  which  render  the  crops  thereon  valuable  to  the  public, 
when  crops  on  better  lands  fail :  the  Hertfordshire  rectors  are  in 
general  so  well  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  that  they  are 
contented  with  reasonable  compositions,  in  lieu  of  tithes  in  kind; 
but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule^  and  where  these  ex- 
ception^ occur,  much  injury  is  sustained  by  the  public,  as  the 
growers  are.  thereby  restrained  from  using  the  very  expensive 
^LSiUMzX  foreign  manures,  the  great  source  of  the  singular  fertility 
of  this  county,  and,  as  I  conceive,  of  the.  superior  quality  of  the 
•grain  it  produces:  for  I  am  of  opinion,  the  thinnest  and  lightest 
staple,  particularly  on  clialk,  produces  the  best  and  heaviest  grain 
•when  properly  forced  with  mapure-iphence  the  species  of  wheat 
called  the  Hertfordshire  whites.  The  Hertfordshire  farmers  set 
the  example  ofspring  or  top  dressings,  which  arc  brought  .from 
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distant  parts,  principally  from  London,  and  therefore  expensive::' 
they  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  light  lands,  and  their  effectr 
end  with  ttic  crops  on  which  they  are  sown.  This  accounts  for. 
the  moderation  of  the  Hertfordshire  rectors  in  general,  a.nd  these 
dressings  would  no  doubt  produce  good  crops  on  all  light,  sandy, 
or  gravelly  thin  lands,  and  soils  barren  to  the  generality  of  sea* 
sons,  but  if  a  tenth  thereof  is  taken  from  the  grower,  he  will  soon 
be  ruined.  In  remarkably  wet  seasons  the  public  derives  bread 
from  such  lands,  therefore  if  obstructions  are  thrown  in  the  way 
of  their  improvement,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  legislature  to  remove 
them.  The  drill  husbandry,  as  practised  by  Ducket,  is  peculiarly 
calculated  for  the  lightest  soils ;  but  scarce  an  operation  in  nature 
within  the  province  of  agriculture,  escapes  that  wonderful  self- 
taught  farmer — I  have  therefore  stepped  out  of  my  district  to  • 
Eshcr,  and  given  him  and  his  light  sandy  soils  a  chapter  to  them** 
selves. 

The  hamlet  of  Woodham  in  the  parish  of  Chertsey,  in  Surry, . 
is  towards  the  upper  part  thereof  barren  to  a  proverb,  it  partakes 
of  the  soil  of  Bagshot  Heath,  and  of  that  light,  sandy,  and  gravelly 
tract  which  runs  through  Hampshire  into  Dorsetshire,  and  with 
some  intervals  of  better  land,  across  the  kingdom.:  but  in  rainy 
seasons,  when  the  hravy  crops  arc  levelled  on  better  lands  before 
harvest  by  a  deluge,  and  in  the  elegant  language  of  Ovid,— >5/r<2/a 
jaccnt  vota  coloni ;  the  crops  in  the  hamlet  of  Woodham,  though 
short,  may  possibly  be  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  kingdom, 
ami  the  growers  tbcrg  value  themselves  accordingly.  In  such 
seasons  if  a  Woodham  farmer^  when  at  market,  or  from  home,  is 
questioned  as  to  his  residence,  his  answer  is  bold,  and. coupled 
with  a  question  I'^fVoodbam;  where  think  you  f  but  in  general, 
IVoodbam;  God  help  me!  is  his  very  humble  answer,  and  indi* 
cative  of  his  crops  and  his  case.  A  considerable  part  of  that  ex- 
tensive tract  of  common  or  waste  land,  in  the  parish  of  Chertsey^ 
Cobhami  Sec.  containing  many  thousand  acres,  would  produce 
good  crops  in  a  dropping  year ;  and  nearly  centrical  to  these 
commons  is  a  considerable  tract  of  excellent  deep  peat  earthy  par- 
ticularly in  the  hamlet  of  Woodham,  and  lands  of  the  late  Sir 
Thgmas  Sewell.    The  coounons  and  wastes  in  the  parish  of . 
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here  with  Hertfordshire  top  dressings  and  peat  ashes  ;  but  the 
rector  must  not  cut  tbo  deep  into  the  produce,  otherwise  tlie  im- 
provements will  be  very  feeble. 

It  is  a  most  equitable  rule,  that  what  concerns  all  should  be 
approved  of  by  all ;  the  rule  of  tithing  is  approved  of  by  nobody ; 
and  the  respectable  body  of  the  clergy,  particiilarly  those  who . 
xeside  on  their  livings,  are  most  exposed  to  its  baleful  effects ; 
they  are  aware  of  the  evil,  and  lament  their  want  of  powers  t« 
apply  an  adequate  remedy,  they  are  not  competent  to  make 
certain  agreements  for  a  term  of  years.    The  tenth  of  crops  pro« 
duced  by  land  cultivated,  as  it  may  be  and  should  be,  cuts  too 
deep  into  the  farmer's  profits,  and  the  clerical  rectors  have  not  yet 
been  enabled  to  adopt  any  equitable  mode  by  which  their  rights 
can  be  ascertained,  and  therefore  recur  to  tithes  in  kind.    If  a 
crop  of  garden  pease  or  beans  are  gathered  when  green,  and  sold, 
both  the  rector,  if  impropriate,  and  vicar  claim  tithes  of  one  and 
the  same  crop,  and  threaten  to  recur  to  law  for  the  recovery 
thereof.  If  the  fzrmer  gives  tithes  to  the  rector  instead  of  the  vicar, 
or  vice  v€rsar'''4nctdet  in  Scyllam  cujiiens  vitare  Cbaribdim ; 
and  this  iractually  the  case  in  the  parish  of^unbury  in  Middle- 
sex, where  tithes  of  green  pease  have  been,  time  out  of  mind, 
given  to  the  rector  impropriate,  and  now  for  the  first  time  claim- 
ed by  the  vicar* 

The  consequences  of  tithes  in  kind  taken  by  the  clergy,  are 
continual  disputes  and  bickerings  between  them  and  their  pa- 
rishioners ;  the  farmers  grumble,  slacken  in  their  improvements, 
ghre  their  spiritual  guide  all  the  trouble  in  their  power  while 
collecting  his  tithes,  and  cheat  him  if  they  can ;  he  recurs  to 
law,  and  soon  becomes  the  most  unpopular  man  in  his  parish  ; 
the  church  is  deserted,  the  flock  rapidly  emerge  into  a  state  of 
nature,  or  are  led  away  by  the  cant  of  knaves  and  blockheads. 
The  philosophy  of  religion  is  spumed  with  the  professor,  or  bar- 
tered for  gloomy  superstition.  These  are  notorious  melancholy 
truths,  and  whoever  attempts  to  refute  them,  must  be  drove  to 
the  pitiful  necessity  of  reasoning  in  the  face  of  a  fact. 

I  highly  rcq>ect  the  leanun^;  and  virtues  of  the  clergy;  it  ia  a 
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primary  wish  of  my  heart  to  break  asunder  the  Gothic  cliains 
with  which  they  are  bound,  and  I  call  upon  all  honest  men  to. 
assist  me.  The  Reformation  is  a  precedent  in  point;  I  cannot 
have  a  better ;  celibacy  was  thereby  abolished,  and  the  clergy  in 
part  restored  to  their  natural  rights;  they  were  permitted  t5 
marry  and  become  the  fathers  of  perhaps  a  numerous  offspring. 
Had  the  clergy  been  also  permitted  to  farm  Uuds,  a  privilege 
which  their  local  situations  peculiarly  entitles  them  to,  and  not 
been  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  their  glebes,  they  would 
thereby  have  been  enabled  to  employ  and  provide  for  their  children. 
Agriculture  in  the  hands  of  men  of  learning  and  abilities,  would 
long  ere  now  have  been  reduced  to  a  science ;  and  farmers  of  this 
class  would  have  known  and  avoided  the  consequences  of  throwing 
impediments  in  the  way  of  others  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits. 

Necessity^  combined  with  the  wretched  stipends,  in  many  parts 
of  Wales,  compels  some  of  the  clergy  there  to  turn  farmers  in 
defiance  of  law,  and  bring  their  small  capitals  into  action,  before 
they  are  expended  in  a  maintenance,  which  their  clerical  profes- 
sion does  not  afford.  I  have  seen,  and  can  give  ami'le-and  ho* 
nourable  testimony  of  the  public  good  resulting  from  the  exam* 
pics  given  by  these  truly  apostolic  teachers,  in  a  country  where 
practical  examples  of  ^ood  husbandry  arc  much  wanted.  I  tra- 
versed the  cou[ity  of  Herts  in  quest  of  able  farmers,  to  present 
them  to  this  Honourable  Board,  and  Fame  led  me  by  the  hand  to 
the  rector  of  Hatfield.  The  birth,  talents,  and  connections  of 
that,  gentleman,  give  him  a  commanding  prospect  of  his  duty ; 
his  glebe  contains  one  hundred  acres,  and  enables  him  to  farm 
with  effect,  and  within  the  letter  of  the  law;  his  rectory,  in  point 
of  revenue,  is  a  little  bishcprick  ;  and  his  farm,  in  point  of  neat- 
ness and  fertility,  a  little  paradise,  by  his  judicious  improvements. 
What  a  happiness  it  is,  for  the  husbandry  of  this  extensive  parish, 
that  their  rector  is  a  good  farmer  I  Many  rational  and  valuable 
improvements  might  have  been  expected  from  many  other  ckr* 
gymen,  had  not  the  door  to  agricultural  practice  been  shut 
againstsomeof  the  ablest 'men  in  the  kingdom..       . 

The  investigation  of  the  evil  leads  to  the  remedy.    Empower 
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the  clergy  by  law  ta  farm  lands,  and  grant  leases*  of  their  tithes 
for  21  years  certain,  if  they  think  proper  so  to  do.  If  they 
neglect  the  duties  annexed  to  their  sacred  functions,  by  their  at- 
tention to  agriculture,  or  any  less  worthy  pursuit,  punish  them  ; 
but  let  not  the  measure  of  their  punishment  extend  to  a  total  de* 
privation  of  one  of  the  most  rational  amusements  the  human  mind 
is  capable  of  enjoying ;  for,  be  it  remembered^  this  primary  art 
in  the  catalogue  of  peace  and  plenty,  is  cultivated  by  the  first 
Estate  of  the  realm. 

That  the  interests  of  the  church  may  not  suffer  by  collusion, 
let  the  powet*  be  vested  .in  the  patron  and  bishop  of  the  diocese 
to  appoint  competent  persons,  to  settle  and  approve  the  rent  to  be 
given,  and  to  witness  the  same,  by  being  parties  to  the  lease  or 
.  leases :  the  clergy  to  have  preferable  powers  of  distress  in  cases  of 
non-payment  of  rent,  if  the  land  owners  do  not  for  their  own,  and 
their  tenants  benefit  become  the  lessees.    The  consequence  would 
be,  the  clergy,  or  a  great  majority  of  them,  would  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesce,  though  left  to  their  option,  and  when  emancipated  from 
at  least  a  questionable  restriction,  if  they  do  not  av;ui  themselves 
of  the  privilege  of  farming,  they  would  have  a  more  natural  at- 
tachment to  those  who  did.    The  tenant  could  then  make  a  sure 
bargain  at  the  outset  with  his  landlord  and  rector,  and  give  re;dly 
more  rent  for  the  tithes  than  they  could  then  be  worth,  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  collecting  considered :  and  thus  exempted  from 
all  uncertain  demands,  and  assured  of  an  adequate  compensation 
at  the  end  of  his  term,  he  would  put  and  keep  his  farm  in  a  pro- 
per state  of  cultivation,  and  the  lands  remain,  in  an  improved  state, 
instead  of  being  beggared  by  cross-cropping  and  weeds,  in  the  last 
three  years  of  the  leas-:,  and  again  requiring  fallows,  attended  with 
the  loss  of  crops  to  dean  them,  at  an  expence  much  greater  than 
the  amount  of  the  profits  resulting  from  the  now  latter  conduct 
of  tenants*    By  these  means,  Arming  will  become  more  respect* 
able,  and,  of  course,  more  studied;  and  lands  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  increasing  manurage  2  and  by  these  .means,  and  these 
means  only,  the.  exertions  of  this  Honourable  Board  will  h* 
ffowned  with  success. 
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Rate  of  Wages,  i£c.  Great  part  of  the  Ubour  of  fanners  is . 
performed  by  annual  domestic  servants,  whose  labour  commences 
and  ceases  at  no  stated  hours.  Day  labourers  work  from  six  to  six 
in  the  summer,  and  from  seven  to  five  in  the  winter ;  their  >isual 
wages  is  eight  shillings  per  week  in  -the  summer,  and  six  in  the 
\vinter.  Labour  performed  by  the  great  or  piece,  is  hedging  or 
ditching,  by  the  1 8  feet  or  statute  pole ;  timber  falling,  by  the  load 
(50  cubic  feet);  cutting  underwoods,  by  the  cord  of  stack  wood« 
and  brush  fagots  by  thehundred ;  threshing  and  winnowing,  by 
the  load  or  quarter ;  and  mowing  or  shearing,  by  the  acre.  Much 
of  the  harvest  work  of  that  part  of  the  county  next  Londonls  per- 
formed by  labourers  whose  residence  is  in  distant  parts,  and  where 
the  harvest  is  generally  later  than  in  Hertfordshire.  Tht*  price 
of  hay  and  corn  harvest  work,  by  the  piece  or  acre,  differs  much 
in  different  years  ;  in  wet  and  uncertain  harvest  weather,  or  when 
the  crops  in  general  ripen  nearly  about  the  same  time,  or  ripen 
together,  the  price  of  labour,  by  the  day  or  piece,  increases.;  Ja« 
bourers  hired  for  the  harvest  montli  have  generally  food,  lodging, 
and  two  guineas  for  that  time.  The  wages  of  annual  servants 
are  nearly  as  follows ;  a  carter  or  ploughman,  from  6  guineas  to 
9  guineas  ;  a  thresher  or  tasker,  from  6  guineas  to  7  guineas  ; 
their  task  is  5  bushels  per  day,  and  they  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
I  shilling  for  every  five  bushels  extra,  and  i  shilling  per  load  for 
binding  wheat  straw  for  market.  Boys  from  2  to  4  guineas,  and 
maid  servants  about  5  guineas.  Day  labourers  employed  the 
whole  year  by  one  master  have  7  shillings  and  small  beer,  and 
9  shillings  and  ale,  for  one  month  in  hay  time.  The  price  of 
piecework  is  nearly  as  follows  ;  hedging  only,  about  2\d. ;  hedg* 
ing,  scouring,  and  edging  the  ditch,  6rf. ;  hedging  and  cutting 
a  new  ditch,  2  feet  wide  at  top,  one  foot  at  bottom,  and  one 
foot  six  inches  deep;  one  shilling  per  statute  pole.  Falling  tim* 
ber,  I  shilling  per  load.  Fagoting,  2  shillings  per  hundred* 
Barley  and  oats  are  threshed  by  the  quarter ;  wheat,  pease,  and 
beans,  by  the  load :  barley,  from  1$.  and  ^d.  to  i^.  and  6  J.; 
and  oats,  i>s.;  and  from  is.  to  i^.  and  6d.  for  wheat;  and 
IS.  for  pease.    Clover  seed,  55.  per  bushel.    Reaping  wheats 
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from  $  1.  to  7  s»  per  acre,  and  sometimes  more,  if  much  laid ;  and 
2 1.  per  acre  for  bending,  with  ale  and  small  beer ;  and  i  s.  and 
S  J.  per  acre,  for  niowing  oats  and  barley. 

Price  of  Provisions.        The  now  actual  state  of  the  peasantry 
in  the  kingdom  (January,  I795)»  requires  the  particular  attcn* 
lion  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.     I  hasten  with  pleasure  to 
state  a  permanent  remedy,  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  gentleman 
whose  powers  have  long  been  exerted  to  counteract  the  con- 
duct of  their  oppressors,  and  to  provide  a  steady  and  reason- 
able  supply   of  bread  at  all  times  for  the  metropolis.     The 
measure  will  best  shew  the  virtues  of  the  man,  and  give  him  and 
them  to  the  world  and  to  posterity,  with  that  popularity  which 
they  deserve.     He  advises,  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  life  should  be  purchased  by  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  of  the  poor  ia  every  parish,  or  three  or  four  adjoining 
parishes,  at  such  times  as  they  may  be  bougl'.t  for  tlic  most  rea- 
sonable price,  and  stored  for  their  use.     In  the  enumeration  of 
these  articles,  he  begins  with  bread,  the  staff  of  life.     A  crop 
of  wheat,  if  well  got  in,  and  stacked  or  housed,  will  keep  in  the 
straw,  if  preserved  from  vermin,  for  seven  years— the  period  of 
the  Egyptian  famine.— This  wheat  to  be  threshed,  ground;  and 
made  into  wholesome  brown  bread  frotn  time  to  time,  as  it 
is  wanted  for  their  consumption.    Fuel,  bacon,  cheese,   can** 
dies,  a  few  groceries,  or  any  other  articles  which  may  be  consi* 
dcred  useful  to  cottagers,  may,  in  like  manner  be  purchased  and 
stored  for  their  use.     Pease  or  other  hogmcat  may  be  provided 
for  cottagers  who  choose  to  rear  and  fatten  their  own  pigs.    To 
wean  them  from  alehouses,  the  bane  of  the  poor,  barley  must  la 
like  manner  be  provided  and  stored,  made  into  malt,  brewed  into 
wholesome  beer,  and  delivered  to  them  in  small  quantities ;  but 
subject  to  no  more  duties  than  beer  brewed  in  ^nd  for  the  use  of 
private  families.    The  produce  of  the  still  to  be  totally  out  of 
the  question.    I  much  fear  this  poison  is  now  frequently  resorted 
to«  to  damp  the  calls  of  nature. 

To  provide  a  fund  for  these  investments,  the  £irmers  and  those 
subject  to  poor  rates^  will  find  it  to  their  interests  to  contribute 
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beforehand,  either  in  money  or  the  above  articles,  ad  valorem, 
the  cottager  and  dciy  labourer,  instead  of  money,  to  receive  on 
Saturday  nights  a  ticket  from  his  employer  to  the  overseer  or 
storekeeper,  who  will  supply  him  with  what  articles  he  may 
want,  to  the  amount  of  his  wages,  at  prime  cost,  for  the  use  of 
himself  and  family. 

The  investments  to  be  directed  by  a  committee  of  twelve  re- 
spectable parishioners,  including  the  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers, and  with  powers  to  meet  weekly  or  monthly  in  the  vestry  to 
hear  and  redress  complaints. 

Had  this  measure  been  adopted  only  four  years  ago,  great  part 
of  the  quantity  of  grain  since  e?fported,  would  have  remained  for 
the  use  of  the  poor,  -ind  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  dealer* 
the  landed  intercut  would  have  been  greatly  benefited,  and  the 
price  of  the  poor  man*s  loaf  now  tallied  with  the  price  of  hb  ]a« 
hour. 

The  great  labour  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  protection 
from  foreign  enemies,  rests  with  the  hardy  peasantry  of  the 
country ;  and  obstacles  to  the  promotion  of  these  great  national 
objects  arc  removed  in  proportion  to  the  protection  given  to,  and 
consequent  increase  of  that  peasantry.  Every  child  that  is  born, 
is  an  acquisition  to  the  state,  for  which  reason  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  rearing  of  the  deserted  and  orphan  infantpoor. 
I  do  not  wish  to  arraign  the  methods  now  adopted ;  but  the  streets 
of  London  afford  melancholy  pi^oofs  that  parish  ofHcers  consider 
these  ver}'  unfortunate  objects  of  humanity,  a  heavy  burden,  and 
therefore  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  they  can.  Such  infants,  parti* 
cularly  in  country  parishes,  should  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  the 
most  motherly  cottagers  in  the  parish  or  neighbourhood,  who  have 
no  children  of  their  own,  accompanied  with  an  adequate  mainte- 
nance and  encouragement.  While  a  nurse  of  this  description  It 
rearing  the  tender  twig,  it  frequently  winds  round  her  heart,  and 
the  mutual  affections  of  mother  and  child  grow  up  together  in 
these  strangers  in  blood  :— when  the  child  is  able  to  earn  a  sub* 
sistence,  it  cherishes  the  idea*  that  it  has  a  home*  and  which  it 
will  endeavour  to  uphold. 


Sound  reason  suggested  to  the  childless  ancients,  the  policy  of 
adopting  infant  orphan  sons  and  daughters :  friends,  companions, 
and  protectors  to  their  declining  years,  were  thereby  obtained, 
on  whose  affection  and  gratitude  they  could  rely.  Such  was  the 
steady  affection  of  these  children  to  their  parents  by  adoption, 
that  in  process  of  time  the  experiment  was  tried  on  those  of  a 
different  age  and  class  in  life,  with  a  view  to  make  friends  of 
enemies;  but  this  latter  experiment  did  not  always  succeed. 

Roads.  Good  roads  in  a  corn  country  facilitacc  the  agricul- 
ture thereof,  as  the  crops  are  thereby  conveyed  to  market,  and  fo- 
reign manure  returned  by  back  carriage.  The  roads  in  Hert- 
fordshire are  in  general  excellent,  good  materials  to  mend  them 
abound  every  where ;  the  sections  of  the  great  roads  are  curved, 
and  rise  in  the  middle  about  one  foot  in  thirty ;  the  timber  trees 
and  hedges  towards  the  south  sides  thereof  are  lopped  and  kept 
low,  that  the  sun  may  dry  the  roads.  This  is  a  practice  which 
jshould  be  adopted  every  where. 

i  i 
Conclusion.        When   ecclesiastical  rectors  are   enabled   to 

grant  leases,  and  tithes  in  kind  arc  commuted  or  arranged  in  a 

manner  advantageous  to  all  the  parties  concerned  in  them ;  and 

when  the  due  culture  of  lands,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  lease,  meets 

a  reward ;  the  indosure  of  commons  and  wastes,  the  increase, 

protection,  and  steady  loyalty  of  the  hardy  and  useful  peasantry, 

and  the  promotion  of  agriculture^  will  go  hand  in  hand,  and  tliese 

kingdoms  will  enjoy  new  and  almost  inestimable  sources  of  hap* 

[Naess  and  prosperity. 
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